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SUMMARY OF 'AFFAIRS 

Ml! I SAT T A S T A T1 S' 

1627 to 1856. 


INTRODUCTION. 

r'llIER riso of the Mahrattas to political power Ki« of u* 
belongs to the annals of the seventeenth eon- * * r ' 
tmy. Before that period the Mahrattas had no 
history worthy of the name. They were only 
Imown as a Hindu people speaking the Mahraita 
language, who occupied the western half of the 
Del: ban, between Bombay and Nagpore. North¬ 
ward the Mahfatta language extended to the 
S&tpura lulls and Nerbudda river; eastwards to 
Nagpore and nearly to Hyderabad; and southwards 
to the neighbourhood of the Ivistna river. # 

Tlie Mahrattas of the plains to the eastward of the Mniratuu of 
western Ghats were conquered in. the fourteenth tl '° 
century by .the Muhammadans from, the north. 
Henceforth they wore governed by Muhammadan 
Sultans, instead of by Hindu Rajas; hut other¬ 
wise they could have been little affected by the 
change of masters. Those, Mahrattas of the plains 
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were a peaceful agricultural people, who had 
lived from a remote period in village communities 
under their own head-men and village officials. The 
Muhammadan conquest could have made small 
difference to these little republics. The village 
communities lived on in the sfjpne narrow' and here¬ 
ditary grooves as their fathers before them. The 
cultivators paid then* rent to the Pa tell or head-man 
of the village, and the Patell paid the collections to 
the district officer; and unless there were religious 
interferences, of which little or nothing is known, 
village life in the Mahratta country must have been 
much the same under the Muhammadan Sultans of 
the Dekhan as it had been under its ancient Hindu 
Rajas. 

Mahrnttas of The western strip of mountain and coast was 
never conquered by the;Muhammadans. This terri¬ 
tory, known as the Konkan, comprises two different 
regions, the table-land on the top of the Gli&ts, 
and the low country between the Ghats and the 
. sea. Neither region can be regarded as a flat 
country. On the contrary, the whole of the Kon¬ 
kan is rugged and broken. Huge mountains covered 
with thick jungles are intersected by rivers and 
ri vulets. The roads in Mahratta times were stony 
footpaths and defiles more or less inaccessible. In 
the present day the scenery is familiar to all who have 
journeyed by the Great Indian Peninsula between 
Bombay and Poona, especially over the Bhore Ghat. 
Mr. Grant Duff describes the country as consisting 
of mountains succeeding to mountains, three or four 
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thousand feet high, • covered' with trees, except in 
phw.es where the barren rocks are so solid as to 
prevent the hardiest shrub from finding root in their 
clefts. The summits above and below the great 
range are frequently crowned or girded by large 
rocks, which can readily he formed into fortresses, 
and are nearly inaccessible and impregnable. 

The Mahrattas of the Konkan arc a simple and cimwctar of 
inoffensive people like the Mahrattas of the plains; the 
but they are hardy and patient, and could be easily 
led by an able commande| into active and daring 
enterprises. These were the men who, under the 
command of JSivaj i and his successors, became the 
Mahrattas of modem history. 

The Konkan is bounded on the west by the sea; u m iU of tw 
on the south by the Portuguese territory at Goa; KwklU1 ' 
on the east its limits may be traced by the line 
of fortresses running from north to south,—-Joonere, 

Poona, Satara and ivolhaporo. North of Joonerc, 
the inhabi tants consisted of predatory tribes, such 
as Bheels and Koolecs, who subsisted by hunting 
and plundering . 1 * 3 

in this wild region of the Konkan, extending independent 
along the coast from Surat to Goa, and along 

1 It, is impossible to lay down the exact limits of the Konkan. 

.Roughly speaking, they may bo said to extend north and south from 
Surat to Goa, and west to east from Bombay to ?)oonere and Poona. 

Sirajl extended his dominion over the bill tribes of Koolies as far north 
as Surat, ami he more than once plundered the place. He never con¬ 
quered Goa, but Jbo certainly subdued the country further south, including 
Karwar. It is as difficult to define the frontiers of the Mahratta 
empire as to define those of the Parthian empire. 


Mahrattas. 
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the Muham¬ 
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d, 

the Ghats from Joonere'to Kolhaporo, the Mahrattas 
were enabled to maintain their independence against 
iho neighbouring Sultans of Ahinadnagar and 
Bijapur, much in the same way that the ancient 
princes of Wales maintained their independence 
against the early English kings. 

The relations between the Mahrattas of the 
Konkan and the Muhammadan Sultans to the east¬ 
ward were of a constantly varying character. Rude 
Mahratta chiefs of semi-Rajput descent established 
themselves in the fortresses, surrounded by bands 

■Pj 

of followers. At times they descended through 
secret paths down the eastern slopes of the Ghats, 
desolated the villages of the neighbouring plains, 
and returned to their strongholds with the plunder. 
At times the Muhammadans approached the Ghats 
in overhelming forces, captured the outlying fortress¬ 
es, and converted them into Muhammadan out-posts. 
But Muhammadan generals could not he induced 
to occupy strongholds in that remote and dismal 
region. The air was supposed to he unhealthy, 
whilst the people and country were rude and 
barbarous. On the other hand, Mahratta chiefs 
were ever ready to pledge themselves to loyalty and 
devotion to the Muhammadan Sultans, and were 
thus often entrusted with the charge of forts, and 
rewarded with jaghirs, on the condition that they 
remained staunch in the service of th e S a 1 tan. Under 
such circumstances, the Mahratta chiefs often served 
as vassals in the Muhammadan armies, especially 
when, animated by hopes of plunder or promotion. 
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* ' , «»"> »»intermittent wars between w&w™. 

tlie Muhammadan powers on the north and those on 

• the south; that is, between the Moghul Emperors ?? u! tfa ®" 
of Hindustan and the Muhammadan Sultans of the y " ltai,s - 
Dekhan. After a while the northern Dekhan was 
conquered by the Moghuls, and the kingdoms of 
Ahmaonagar and Berar were formed into a Moghul 


province-known ns the Moghul Dekhan. Dtu-ii 


~ - —' .mvmmui. .uruiing 

these wars the Mahratta chiefs were often trimming 
between the conquerors and the conquered, goto” 


- -v^«|uu,u;u, 

o ver f rom one side to tjje other, and plundering 
either when opportunity served, without scruple and 
without shame. 

It was rt this period that the Mahratt® btfta., 8*^4« 
to have a history. During the decline of the Moghul jte* 
oropire in the seventeenth century, the predatory 
power of the Mahmttas was combated into a 
kingdom by the genius of an untutored warrior 
named Sivaji; and the dynasty of Sivaji exercised 
the sovereign .power for three generations. • During 
i he last years of the Moghul empire, in the middle 
of the eighteenth ceiffrwiy, the sovereignty of the 


Mahmttas was transferred from, the dynasty of 
Sivaji-.to that of the Peishwas; in other words, 
from the warrior or Baja,, to the minister or 
Brahman. During the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the military vassals of the Mahratl, 
empire began to struggle against the authority of 
the lhahman suzerain. At this juncture the 
British government appeared upon the scone and 
changed the fortunes of the Mahratta empire’ 


S' 
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Under these circumstances it lias been deemed 
desirable to devote the three preliminary chapter 
to sketches of the dynasty of Sivaji, the dynasty of 
the Brahman Peishwas, and the reign of the once 
famous Mahadaji Sindia. It was Mahadaji Stadia 
■who seized and exercised the imperial authority of 
the Moghuls, who formed the first Manratta alliance 
with the British government, and who nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a paramount influence at the, 
court of the Peishwa. The remaining chapters will 
be devoted to a summary of the relations between 
the British government and the several Mahratta 
powers ; and will exhibit the successive stages by 
which the British government gradually rose from 
the position of an isolated dominion over the three 
Bengal provinces, to that of a paramount power 
over the whole of India. 
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CHAPTER I 



KINGDOM OF SIVAJI. 


1627 to 1748. 

TVAJI, the founder of the Mahratta kingdom Rise of sivaji. 



h ' of the IConkan, grew into eminence in the 
seventeenth century. His origin is obscure, and 
told in a variety of ways. He 4 was said to have 
been a Rajput of the Bhonsla clan; he is also said to 
have sprung from an illegitknate offshoot of the Rana 
of Mey war. His father held the forts of Joonere 
and Poona as a vassal of the Saltan of Bijapur; 
and exercised an authority and influence, which 
may he conjectured, hut can scarcely be defined. 

Sivaji was born in 1627 in the stronghold of Early ex- 
Joonere, about eighty miles due east from Bombay. 

He passed his early years in the town of Poona, 
about fifty Mies further south. The whole of this 
ueighbourhood to the back of Bombay was the thea¬ 
tre of Ms early exploits. He was renowned as a. 
leader of bandits before he had reached manhood. 

The Sultan of -Bijapur sent an army against him. 

Sivaji feigned the utmost contrition, begged for a. 
private interview with the Bijipur general, and then 
assassinated him with a treacherous weapon known 
as e " tiger’s claws.” 

At this time Aurangveb was Viceroy of the Relations with 

^ Aiitvu 


Moghul province of the Bekhan. He was the 
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and Siviiji. 


third son of the Emperor Shah Jehan ; hut he was 
already scheming to set aside his elder brothers and 
seize the throne of Hindustan. He saw that Sivaji 
might prove a useful ally; he therefore made 
friends with the Mahratta chieftain, and ceded 
him a certain portion of Moghul territory, 
wars between The wars between Aurangzeb and his brothers 
belong' to the history of the Moghuls. It will 
suffice to say that in 1658 Auruugzeb got the mas¬ 
tery, and ascended the throne of Hindustan. Ho 
then turned against Sivaji, broke his treaty of 
alliance, resumed the ceded territory and treated 
him as an enemy. The result was that Sivaji 
proved throughout the latter years of his life a bitter 
foe of the Moghuls. 

Sivaji founded the Mahratta kingdom of the 
Koiikan on a basis of plunder and black mail. He 
established a dominion which extended from 
Surat to Goa, and generally included the four fort¬ 
resses of Joonere, Poona, Satara and Kolhapur; 
although at times one or other were captured by 
the Moghuls. The strength of Sivaji lay in his 
fortresses; he had many others besides those named. 
They were mostly natural strongholds improved 
by art ; protected by inaccessible heights and 
dangerous ravines; and only to be ascended by 
narrow and circuitous ways, blocked up at every 
turn. At regular seasons of the year Sivaji would 
sally forth from these fortresses and plunder the 
surrounding countries; but he exempted all T illages 
from pillage that paid, a yearly black mail, . known 


Sivaji founds 
tiro Mahratta 
empire. 
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as chout, which was-calculated at about one fourth 
of the In ad revenue. In time these predatory, ex*. 
cmraionM were carried out on an - organised system. 

During- the dry season, that is from October to May, 

Sivaji’s hands of light Mahratta horse scoured 
the plains and collected chout, or plundered and 
destroyed the villages where chout was refined. 

At the beginning of the rains, which genera lly takes 
place in Western India about June, the Mahratta 
bands returned to the fortresses with chout and 
plunder, and there remained insecurity until the 
time came round 'for renewing their depredations. 

In the end, Sivaji threw off all pretence of vassalage 
to the -Sultan of Bijapur, and was instrdled as Ma¬ 
haraja of the Mahrattas. He founded a dynasty 
of Maharajas of the Konkan, which lasted during 
three generations. He died about 1680 at the age 
of fifty-three. * 

Sivaji was well known to the English. In* one jtpinttoim be- 
of hi;- early raids on the Moghul territories to the va, ‘ 
northward, he plundered the Moghul port of Surat; jMI8ll8h ’ • 
and would have plundered the English, factory 
there, hut was boa-ten off by the English merchants 
and factors. At a later date he was on better terms 
with the English at Bombay; and waived the right, 
formerly claimed by all native princes in India, of 
seizing any ships with their cargoes that might 
happen to be wrecked upon bis territories. On one 
occasion he extended his incursions into southern • 

India, a nd passed by Madras on his way to conquer 
the kingdom of Tanjore. It was at this time that 
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Absence' of 
political 
relations with 
the sum’cssors 
of tfivaji. 


Moghuls fail 
to conquer 
the Kohkan. 


lie received a present from, the English merchants 
at Fort St. George. It had been offered, not from 
any friendly motive, hut out of respect for Ms 
growing power. 

The successors of Sivaji waged intermittent wars 
against the Moghuls; but the history of this period 
has no bearing upon the fortunes of the English. 
During the sixty years which followed the death of 
Sivaji, namely, from 1680 to 1740, the English were 
devoted to trading pursuits in their three settlements 
at Madras, Calcutta and Bombay. They eared, no¬ 
thing for the wars between the Mahrattas and the 
Moghuls, or the interminable quarrels about villages 
or chout. Meanwhile the Moghul power conquered 
the remainder of the Bekhan, excepting the 
Mahratt# country, and advanced into southern 
India. The result was that the conquests in 
the Bekhan were formed into a large province 
under the Nizam of Hyderabad. In like man¬ 
ner, the conquered portions of the peninsula, south of 
the Kistna and eastward of Mysore, were formed into 
another province known as the Carnatic, and were 
placed under the Nawab of Arcot, in subordination 
to the Nizam. 

The Moghuls, however, never conquered western 
India, south of Surat. They established their sover¬ 
eignty over the eastern plain, but they never sub¬ 
dued the Mahrattas of the Ivonkan, nor the Hindu 
Rajas of Mysore. For a long time they wasted their 
strength against the Mahrattas of the Konkan. Oc¬ 
casionally they might capture the fortresses of 
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Joonerc or Poona, and drive the Mahrattas further 
south. Indeed, Baja S'hao, the grandson of SirajI, 
never lived at Poona, but reigned at Satara, about 
sixty miles f urther to the south; and this fact will 
be found to have''an important bearing upon the 
later history of the Mahrattas. 

During the sixty years which followed the death 
of Sivaji, namely, from 1680 to 1740, the political 
relations between the Mahrattas and the Moghuls 
referred only to the right to plunder, or to collect 
ehout in lieu of plunder. The Moghul empire 
was on the decline. The Viceroys of the provinces 
of the Moghul empire were becoming independent 
sovereigns. The Nawab of Chide r uled Hindustan 
to the northw ard of the Jumna from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Allahabad to the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
He was tolerably safe from the Mahrattas, although 
occasionally threatened by Mahratta invasion. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad was not so fortunate. On 
the western side he was exposed to the ravages of 
the Mahrattas of the Konkan; on the north he 
was exposed to the ravages of the Bhonsla Mah¬ 
rattas, who founded a dominion in Berar, which 
was afterwards known as the Raj of Nagpore. 

Robert Ovrae. who lived in India in the middle of 
the last century, thus describes the Mahrattas:— 

“The country of the Mahrattas lies between 
Bombay and Hyderabad : its limits are not known 
with any c gree of certainty to Europeans, arul we 
are equally ignorant of the origin and history of 
the people. It is now a century that they have 
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made a figure as the most enterprising soldiers in 
Hindustan, ancl as the only nation of Hindus which 
seems to make war an occupation by choice; for 
the Rajputs are soldiers by birth. Of late years the 
Mahrattas have often been at the gates of Delhi; 
sometimes in arms against the throneat others, in 
defence of the throne against the Afghans. The 
strength of their armies consists in their numerous 
cavalry, which is more capable of resisting fatigue 
than any in India; large bodies of them having 
been known to march fifty miles in a day. They 
avoid general engagements, ancl seem to have no 
other idea in making war hut that of doing as much 
mischief as possible to the enemy’s country. This 
they effect by driving off the cattle, destroying the 
harvest, burning the villages, and by exercising 
such cruelties as make the people of the open 
country take flight on the first rumour of their 
approach. The rapidity of their motions leaves the 
prince with whom they wage war little chance of 
striking a decisive blow against them, or even of 
attacking with effect any of their detachments. 
Hence the expense of maintaining an army in the 
field against the Mahra ttas with very little prob¬ 
ability of even fighting such an enemy; and 
the greater detriment arising from the devasta¬ 
tions they commit, generally induce the govern¬ 
ments they attack to purchase their retreat 
with money. Great parsimony in their expenses* 
and continued collections of treasure by the manner 
now described, have been the principal causes ef 
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raising them, in less than a century, from a people 
of considerable note, to a nation which at present 
(1760) strikes terror into all the countries between 
Delhi and Cape Comorin. They often let out bodies 
of men, arid sometimes whole armies; but the hiring 
of them is a dangerous resource; for the offer of 
better terms generally induces them to change 
sides; and they seldom relinquish their practice of 
plundering even in the countries which they are 
hired to defend. But, notwithstanding their war¬ 
like character, they are in other respects the most; 
scrupulous observers of the Hindu religion: never 
eating of anything that has life, nor even killing 
the insects which molest them. However, a buffalo 
sacrificed with many strange ceremonies, atones 
for the blood of their own species which they shed 
in war.” „ 

This description of the Mahrattas will serve to Basis of tu 

\ /sit -ft r i x ■ M&hratta 

explain the rise and formation ol the MamUtta empire, 
empire. After long experiences the Moghul govern¬ 
ors of provinces found it less trouble to pay chout 
to the Mahrattas, or leave the Mahrattas to collect 
chout, than to take the field against them. Thus 
in time the Mahrattas considered that they 
possessed an inherent right to collect chout in 
every part of India. Different Mahratta chief¬ 
tains received letters or sunnuds from the central 
government at Satara, authorising them to collect 
chout and plunder in Hindustan and other remote 
quarters, on the condition of remitting the proceeds 
to Satara. Meanwhile, the Mahratta. Brahmans 
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rose to power and influence at the court of 
Satara. The superstition of the Mahrattas led 
t hem to pay the most profound respect to the Brah¬ 
mans. The prime minister at, Satara was a Brahman, 
known as the Peishwa. The complicated accounts of 
ch out and other obsolete collections were generally 
kept by Brahmans. 

Meanwhile the Mahratta chieftains, who were 
authorised to collect cliout in Hindustan, began to 
establish predatory principalities. They all professed 
to regard the Maharaja of Satara as their head and 
lawful sovereign, and were supposed to pay more or 
less implicit obedience to Ms commands; but whilst 
occupying the position of feudatories, they often 
exercised independent povmrejand quarrelled amongst 
themselves, and fought each other respecting villages 
and chout. The imperial power of the Moghul was 
becoming weaker and weaker. Iji time it was utterly 
unable to resist the Mahrattas. The ancestor of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda founded one principality in the. 
western peninsula of Gnzerat. The ancestors of 
Sindia and Ilolkar founded other principalities in 
the so-called Moghul province of Malwa, between 
the Nerbudda and the GLuiinbui rivers. 

Baja, as already stated, founded a 
Berar territory to.the northward of the Nizam, 

The origin of these several chiefs is of small 
moment. The father of the Gaekwar is said to have 
been a cowherd; but the point is doubtful, and 
some would claim for him a more illustrious parent¬ 
age. The ancestor of Sindia was a Patell, or head 
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rnfui. of a village, and more than one of his descend¬ 
ants gloried in the title of Patell. The ancestor of 
Holkar was a herdsman. The Raja of Berar was a. 

Bhonsla, and claimed kinship with Sivaji, the 
founder of the Mahratta empire. 

It is utterly impossible to define the limits of Hxtamv.. 

•*- , claim to cuotxt. 

these principalities, or to estimate their revenues, 
or to ascertain the real state of their relations with 
the Moghul court at (Delhi, or the Moghul governors 
of provinces. Mahratta claims to territories, rev¬ 
enues and chout, were made on every possible 
pretence, and would only he resisted by force of 
arms. {Regular battalions were of little avail against 
loose bands of predatory horse, that disappeared from 
one locality only to re-appear in another, and col¬ 
lected chout or plunder wherever they found any 
country open to their depredations. In all proba¬ 
bility the Moghuls were forced to wink at such 
usurpations and collections as they could not resist. 

In like manner they paid yearly sums of various 
amounts to the Mabrattas as bribes to abstain from 
making further inroads. 

For some years there was an understanding Motion* of 

" Mi a A1 


, _ ^ ^ the -Mahruttus 

between the Mabrattas and the Nizam of Hyderabad, with the 
'rich largely contributed to the extension of the u^aLd 
Mahratta empire* in Hindustan. The Nizam was M«gi«X 

n i • T WinnfArnr 


nominally the governor of a large province under :,fc 
the direct sovereignty of the Moghul Emperor at 
Delhi. He continued to maintain this connection 
with the Delhi court, hut was practically convert¬ 
ing his province of Hyderabad into an independent 
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kingdom. But all this time ho was incessantly 
harassed by the Mahrattas'; their demands for chotft 
were insatiable. If the Mahrattas once succeeded 
in ravaging a district, they claimed chord for that 
district ever afterwards as an indisputable right. 
Indeed the vast and indefinite character of Mahratta 
claims acted like a dead weight upon the history, 
f t was thus necessary to come to an understanding 
with the Mahrattas which should make it their 
interest to moderate their claims. Accord in 

the Nizam agreed to wink at Mahratta aggres¬ 
sions in Guzerat and Malwa to the northward, 
so long as the Mahrattas abstained from further 
depredations in Hyderabad territory to the east - 
want This arrangement was exactly suited to 
the circumstances of two neighbouring powers, 
the one Hindu and tire other Muhammadan, 
when neither could place the slightest reliance 
on the good faith of the other. Whenever the Mali-' 
rattas threatened Hyderabad, the Nizam threat¬ 
ened Malwa; and the Mahrattas refrained from 
depredations in the. Bekhan, which might lead to 
aggressions on their newly-acquired territories in 
Hindustan. Thus the peace was kept for awhile by 
mutual interests, although occasionally disturbed 
by mutual fears. The arrangerpent also worked 
well in other respects. The Mahrattas in Guzovat 
and Malwa formed a barrier between the Nizam 
and the Moghul; and helped him to establish an 
independent sovereignty in the Bekhan without in¬ 
terference from Delhi. At the same time the 
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establishment of the Mahrattas in Hindustan was a 
menace to Delhi; and the weak court o! the Moghul 
was induced to pay them a yearly money allowance, 
under the name or pretence of ckout, as the price of 
their forbearance. 

In 1739 Nadir Shah invaded Hindustan, captured Mahrutte 
Delhi, and inflicted a mortal blow upon the Moghul 1740 - 41 . 
empire. He carried off the treasures of the capital, 
variously estimated at f rom thirty to eighty millions 
sterling; and he levied, or was said to have levied, 
large contributions from the Viceroys of provinces. 

Nothing was left for the Mahrattas ; and Mahratta 
armies soon began to spread over still more remote 
provinces of India. They plundered, murdered, 101 - 
tured and destroyed, without mercy or compunction. 

In 1740-41 one horde of Malirattas was ravaging 
Mysore and the Carnatic in the remote south, whilst 
another horde was ravaging Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa in eastern Hindustan. Every year the in¬ 
vasions were renewed or threatened until the claims 
for chout were definitely settled in the usual tashion, 
and the Malirattas were paid to go away. 

The question of chout for the three Bengal pro- a-mr 
visices has some hearing upon the subsequent reia- ..laim cbout 
tions between the Euglish and the Malirattas. 

About 1750, Ativerdi Khan, Nawab of the three 
Bengal provinces, ceded the districts of Ballasore 
and Cuttack to the Malirattas, and agreed to pay a 
chout of twelve lakhs per annum to the Bhonsla 
Eaja of Berar. When the English obtained posses¬ 
sion of the three provinces, they were exposed to the 

B 
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same demand for chout,; and the question was 
never settled until the first Mahratta war, which 
brought the demand to a close. 

»i*e of the During this period a revolution was carried out in 
the Mahratta government at Satara, which has been 
inevitable in Hindu courts from a remote antiquity. 
It consisted in the transfer of all real power and 
authority from, an incapable sovereign into the 
hands of an ambitious minister, who was generally 
a Brahman; and this transfer was often followed 
by an actual change of dy nasty . This revolution 
is known in Mahratta history as the rise of the 
Peishwas, or prime ministers, to sovereign power, 
jveign of Maharaja Saint or Shao, the grandson of Sivaji, 
sb*ao ar! i j 708 - signed over the kingdom of the Konkan from 1708 - 
P 4 #- to 1748,—a period of forty years. He was a very 
different man from his grandfather Sivaji. He had 
been taken prisoner when a child by the Emperor 
Aurangzeh. He had been brought up in the imperial 
zenana of the Moghul. He had thus received an 
effeminate training, altogether different from the 
mountain life of Ins famous ancestor. After the death 
of Aurangzeh; Shao had been placed on the Mahrathl 
throne at Satara as a vassal of the Moghul. At first 
his claim was contested. Another grandson of Sivaji 
was reigning at the fortress of Kolhapur further 
south. Some hostilities followed of no importance. 
In the end Shao was accepted as the sovereign of 
the Mahrattas, with the exception of a my all tract 
round Kolhapur which was left in the possession of 
his rival. The lineal descendants of Sivaji have long 
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since died out of Kolhapore; but the dynasty has 
been preserved by adoption down to the present time. 

Shao was a weak prince devoted to pleasure. Tran-.f r nt 
His Peishwa, or prime minister, was a Mahratta 
Brahman of large capacity, named Ballaji Vishva- “oCeXv-t. 
nath. The Moghul empire was on the decline, and 
Shao was soon, independent of Delhi, although he 
gloried in his nominal vassalage to the MogfcoJL 
empire. All real authority was exercised by the 
Peisbwa, though always in the name of Maharaja 
Shao. The first Peishwa died in 1720, and his son 
succeeded to the post,—the once famous Baji 
Rao the Pirst. The second Peishwa is des¬ 
cribed by Grant Duff as the soldier statesman, who 
maintained successful wars against the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and extended the Mahratta dominion 
northward into Guzerat and Malwa. Baji Rao 
died in 1740, shortly after the invasion of Nadir 
Shah. He left two sons, who lived to make names 
in history, viz .:— 

Ballaji Rao, who succeeded to the post of 
Peishwa. 

Rughonath Rao, who formed a close alliance 
with the British government, and brought 
about the first Mahratta war. 

Ballaji Rao, the third Peishwa, must have long Baling! R»o 
designed to wrest the sovereign power from the Peishwa. 
family of Sivaji. He waited, however, for the 
death of Maharaja Shao. 

The Maharaja was childless, and was anxious to Option of 

, SUCCOShlOlli 

adopt a lineal descendant of Sivaji as Ins successor. 




At one time lie proposed adopting the Raja of 
Kolhapur, but that Raja was also childless. But 
princesses have always played, important parts in 
Mahratta. courts, and they began to interfere in the 
succession. The chief Rani urged Shao to adopt a 
hoy of a collateral family, in the hope of ruling as 
Regent during- the minority; hut in order to conceal 
her design of becomiiig Regent,*she unfortunately 
gave out that after the death of the Maharaja, she 
intended to burn herself alive with the dead body. 
Rum Rnja, The scheme of the chief Rani was opposed by 
an old dowager Rani, named Tara Bai. This 
princess was the widow of Raja Ram, a son of 
Bivaji, who had reigned over the Mahrattas before 
the accession of Shao. Tara Bai brought forward a 
boy named Ram Raja, whom slip declared was 
grandson of herself and husband, anti consequently 
a lineal descendant of Sivaji. 

intrigues of Maharaja Shao believed this story. Ballaji Rao 
nut ,ji Kao. a {f ee | e{ j f X) believe it likewise; and secretly pro¬ 
cured from the dying Maharaja an extraordinary 
deed, granting to himself full power to manage the 
whole government of the Mahratta empire, on the 
condition that he kept up the dignity of the house 
of Sivaji through Ram Raja and his descendants. 
Death of Such was the aspect of affairs in 1748, when 
simuTi^s. Maharaja Shao breathed his last. The Peishwa at 
once declared for Ram Raja. His troops took 
possession of the town and fort of Satatn The 
adherents of the chief Rani were put in irons, and 
sent to distant fortresses. Ballaji Rao then literally 
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chief Rani to burn herself alive with the 
mraja. He insidiously implored her to 
her design. He talked the matter over 
family, until the widow could not escape 
word, and was driven to sacrifice herself 
lerai pile. 

Rao had some trouble with Tara Bai, Rao, 

reisnwa ivt 

oi*y, once famous iij Mahratta annals, has Poona: itam 
bsolcte. It will suffice to say that Ram Sflatwaf wnt 
maintained as a pa geant prince at Satara, 
and that Tara Bai plotted and intrigued against 
the Brahmanical ascendancy until the day of her 
death in 1761. Meanwhile Ballaji Rao removed., 
to Poona, and Poona was regarded as the capital 
of the Mahratta empire. Henceforth Poona was 
the seat of the Braliman Peishwas, whilst Satara 
was the state prison of the representative of the 
house of Sivaji. 


i 
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CHAPTER II. 

EMPIRE OF THE PEISHWA. 

. 1748 to 1782. 

npiIE revolution efxqpted in the Mahral '* mpiro 
by the transfer of power from the R »the 
Peishwa, is one o f the peculiarities of Bine 
The Peishwa reigned in full sovereignty at Poona; 
His supreme authority was as much acknowledged 
by the great vassals of the empire, as when he 
issued all orders in the name of Maharaja Shao, 
Meanwhile the pageant Raja at Satara was a poll* 
tical sham; yet every successive Peishwa went 
through the form of receiving his investiture as prime 
minister from the Raja of Satara. But within a few 
years; the Satara Raja was forgotten, and the reigning 
Peishwa was regarded as the only rightful sovereign, 
who could claim the allegiance and obedience of 
all the vassal princes of the Mahratta empire. 

The history of India during this period is little 
more than a narrative of predatory wars accom¬ 
panied by the rise of predatory princes—Mah¬ 
ratta, J&t and Afghan. The Mabrattas were be¬ 
coming the preponderating power in India. They 
extended their dominion in ali quarters; they col¬ 
lected plunder or chout not only in the Bekhan 
and Hindustan, but in Mysore, and the Carnatic, 
in Bengal and the North-west. 
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Meanwhile an Afghan empire had been founded Afghan empire 
in Central Asia by Ahmed Shah Abdali, and Ahmed sulh. 
armies of Afghans marched at intervals into Hin¬ 
dustan. They plundered Delhi and the surround¬ 
ing- country, and were to all appearance sovereign 
masters of a large part of Hindustan. 

At this period, 1750—1760, it was a question of stogie 
whether the Afghans or the Mahrattas were to be Mabmtuw ami 
masters in India. The Afghans were the most power- wfcT-iVeo : 
ful of the two races. Could they have remained long ^Spui, 
enough in Hind ustan to consolidate their rule, they 1761 ‘ 
might once again have founded an Afghan empire 
in India, as they had done in the early days of Mu¬ 
hammadan conquest. As it was, they inflicted a 
blow upon the Mahrattas which shook the Hindu 
supremacy, and for a while paralysed the Mahratta 
power. In 1760 Sindia and Holkar were defeated in 
succession hy the Afghans. In 1761 Ballaji Rao 
moved the whole force of the Mahratta empire 
against the Afghan invaders. Every Mahratta 
commander was required to join the national 
standard. The confederate army is said to have 
numbered more than a quarter of a milli on 
of fighting men. In January 1761 a decisive 
battle was fought at Paniput in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Delhi; it was a grand conflict between 
Hindu and Muhammadan for mastery in India. 

The Mahrattas were utterly defeated, and fled to 
the village of Paniput. The Afghans surrounded 
the village all night. Next morning they brought 
out the Mahrattas in files, and beheaded them in 
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cold blood. The massacre is without n precedent 
in the recorded history of India. According- to cur¬ 
rent rumours, at the time, two hundred thousand 
Mahrattas were slaughtered in the course of the 
campaign. 

Ballaji Bao died broken-hearted the same year. 
He was succeeded by his son Mahdu Bao, the 
.fourth Peishwa. Mahdu Bao received the investi¬ 
ture from Baja Bam, the pager at Baja at Satara. 

Mahdu Bao reigned as Peishwa from 1761 to 
1772. He was only seventeen at his accession; 
and his uncle Ruglionath Bao acted as his guardian . 

„ The domestic history of the Mahrattas during this 
period is occupied by struggles between Mahdu 
Kao and his uncle for the exercise of supreme 
power; whilst the progress of foreign affairs chiefly 
refers to wars and intrigues with the Nizam of Hy¬ 
derabad and Hydar AH of Mysore; the demand 
for about being at the bottom of every negotiation 
and every battle. 

Meanwhile the English were brought into inter¬ 
course with the Mahrattas. In 1765 they acquired 
possession of Bengal, Behai* and Orissa. They 
were soon exposed to the demand from the Bhonsla 
Baja'tf Berar for payment of chout to the amount 
of twelve lakhs per annum, which the Nawab of 
the three provinces had previously paid to the 
Bhonsla Baja. This demand was repeatedly urged, 
hut as often evaded, as the Court of Directors 
utterly refused payment of chout. Lord Olive 
proposed an arrangement with the Baja of Berar, and 
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rimalliance with the Nizam against the Malirattas. 

In other words, Lord Clive proposed to keep the 
peace with Berar fay Hie payment of choutj and to 
support, the Nizam as a balance of power against the 
Peishwa and other Malirattas. The Directors were 
opposed to any such measure. Lord Olive had 
already formed a close alliance with the Nawab of ~ 
Oude, and It was supposed that Oude would always 
form a sufficient barrier against the Malirattas. 

'By this time the Mahrattas had recovered some reactions 
of the prestige which they had lost by the defeat Mabrnth*. 
at Pauiput. B ut Madhu B ao was exposed to the in - empu ' '* 
trigues of his uncle, whom he more than once put 
into confinement . He was also threatened by a spirit 
ot insubordination, which was growing amongst the 
leading chieftains of the Mahratta empire. Eore- 
■ .most amongst these was Mahadaji Sindia, the son. 
and successor of Banuji Sindia, the founder of the 
dynasty. Banuji Sindia had originally been the 
keeper of the Peisliwa’s slippers. His son and suc¬ 
cessor Mahadaji Sindia began that career of con¬ 
quest and aggrandisement, which soon rendered 
him the most powerful chieftain in the Mahratta 
empire. 

About this time Shall Alam, the nominal Emperor Relations 
of Delhi, was living at Allahabad under the protec- 
tion of the British government and the 
of Oude. In 1765 Lord Clive had obtained from 
.Shah Alam a grant of the revenues of the three 
pro vinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. In return, 

Shall Alam was maintained as a pageant Emperor. 
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Ho was supported by a yearly grant of twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees out of the revenues of Bengal, and 
by the cession of certain districts belonging to the 
.N'awal) of Oude. He was permitted to live in idle 
state at Allahabad ; and he conferred the empty title 
of Vizier on the Nawabof Oude, who was henceforth 
^ known as the Nawah Vizier. He was anxious for 
the English to conduct him. to Delhi and place him 
on the imperial throne; hut the English refused to 
do anything of the kind. At last in 1771 he 
threw- himself upon the protection of the Mahrattas; 
and Mahadaji Sindia carried him off from Allaha¬ 
bad, conducted him to Delhi; and placed lum. upon 
the throne of his fathers. Henceforth Mahadaji 
Sindia began, to exercise a dangerous influence over 
Mahratta affairs under the name and shadow of the 
Moghul Emperor. 

This movement of Mahadaji Sindia’s was accom¬ 
panied by circumstances which were calculated to 
bring * about a collision between the English and 
the Mahrattas. When the Emperor was at Delhi, 
Mahadaji Sindia demanded in his name the twenty- 
six lakhs per annum, which had been previously 
paid by the English, as well as the grant of the 
ceded territory in Oude. Both demands were re¬ 
fused, on the ground that Shah Alam had gone over 
to the Mahrattas, and thus forfeited all claims to 
maintenance from the British government. It will 
thus he seen that the English had differences with 
the Bhonsla Raja about chout, and with Mahadaji 
Sindia about the money and territory claimed by 
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Rludi Alfiin; and yet, such was the respect in which 
the British government was already held hy the 
Mahratta powers, that the refusal of the demands 
was not followed by threats of war, or reprisals of 
any kind. 

^Meanwhile the English at Bombay were open- Relations i>o* 
ing up relations with the Peishwa’s court aLamitHo°’"" 
Poona' As far hack as 1739, the Mahrattas of the 
Konkan had conquered certain Portuguese settle- ^ 1 ^ 2 Pb0Im 
meats on the coast, including the island of Salsette 
and the port of Bassein in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bombay. The Bombay government 
and Court of Directors had long been anxious for 
the possession of both localities, in order to secure 
the approaches to the Bombay harbour. In 1772 
they obtained permission from the Peishwa, Mahdu 
Kao, to send a. Mr. Mostyn as Resident to Poona. 

Mr. Mostyn was to watch the movements of the 
Mahrattas as regards Hyder and the Nizam, and 
to obtain, by any possible means a cession of 
Salsette and Bassein to the Bombay government. 

But the Mahrattas gloried in having conquered 
those places from the Portuguese, and refused to 
part with them on any consideration whatever. 

Mahdu Bao died in 1772, shortly after the arrival wunier of 
of Mr. Mostyn, and was succeeded by his younger Swufma. 
brother Narain Bao on the throne at Poona. The 
new Peishwa was murdered in August 1773. His 
uncle Bu 'honath Kao became Peishwa, but was 
generally suspected of being implicated in the 
murder. 
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This Eughonath Eao plays an important part in 
the early relations between the English and the Mah- 
rattas. He is frequently mentioned in the records 
of the last century under the name of llugoha; 
but Eugbonath Eao is his proper name. He was 
the father of Baji Eao the Second, the last of the 
Peishwas; the father of the man who died at 
Bithoor in 1851, leaving the infamous Nana Sahib 
as bis adopted son. 

In April 1774, whilst Eughonath Eao was 
absent on a war against Hyder of Mysore, the 
widow of Narain Eao, the murdered Peishwa, gave 
birth to a son. The infant was at once proclaimed 
Peishwa under the name of Malidti Eao Narain; 
and Eughonath Eao lost all hold upon the throne 
at Poona. A Council of Eegency was formed, 
consisting of an old minister, named Sukaram 
Bapoo, and a rising statesman, named Nana 
Furnuvese. This Nana Purnuvese was known to 
be the paramour of the widow of Narain Eao. 
He was thus personally interested in maintaining 
the infant Madhu Eao Narain on the throne of 
Poona, under the Eegcncy of the Eani mother. 

Eughonath Eao was soon in sore extremity. In 
1775 he applied to the Bombay government for help 
to be restored to the throne of Poona. It Was not 
known as yet that Eughonath Eao was the murderer 
of Narain Eao. On the contrary, it was believed 
by some that Eughonath Eao was the rightful 
Peish wa, and that the alleged son o f Narain Eao was 
of spurious parentage. Accordingly, a treaty was 
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'concluded at Surat between the English and the c >’ 

Peisfhwa, under winch the Bombay government 
agreed to help in the restoration of Bugbonath Bap 
to the throne of Poona, and Rughonafh Bao agreed 
to cede Salsetto and Bassein to the English, and to 
secure them other local advantages which need not 
he specified. The Bombay government then clis^ 
patched a military force .under Colonel Keating, 
which defeated the army of the Council of Regency, 
and secured the co-operation and assistance of t he 
Gaekwar of Baroda. In this way the English were 
first brought into relations with the Gaelcwar. 

Whilst these events were in progress on the Am.uti.si by 
Bombay side, the British government of Bengal government 

, * i i y, i t- of Wnrr r« 

toad .undergone an important change. 


~. t . t oi vv a rv- 'M 

Warren Hating., 


Hastings, the first Governor-General, was appoint¬ 
ed to the post in 1774; henceforth the political 
affairs at all the presidencies were brought under 


the control of . the 


government 


of Bengal. In 


1775 the new government declared the treaty of 
Surat- to ho invalid, and condemned, the Mahratta 
war as “ impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised and 
unjust.” They ordered the treaty of Surat to be 
annulled, and the hostilities against the Poona 
government to be brought to a close. They also 
ordered Colonel Upton to repair to Poona, as an 
agent of their own, and to conclude a treaty with 
the Council of Regency at the Mahratta capital. 

The Council of Regency at Poona took ad- a etion of tlio 
vantage of this clashing of authorities, 
extolled the wisdom of “the 


great Governor 


of 


Council of 
Regency at 
Poona. 
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Calcutta, who had ordered peace to be concluded.” 
They demanded the immediate surrender of Rugho- 
nath Rao, and the restoration of all the territory 
acquired by the Bombay government during the 
war. They refused to allow the British government 
to retain Salsette and Bassein. Subsequently they 
agreed to allow the English to keep Salsette, but 
insisted on the restoration of Bassein. Colonel TJpton 
ultimately concluded a treaty at Poorunder, under 
which the British government retained Salsette, 
but was precluded from giving further aid to 
Rughonath Rao. 

Action of the At this juncture a despatch from the Court of 

Director#; ° 

factions in Directors reached Bombay, approving of the treaty 

Begone/. of Surat, and recommending the Bombay govern¬ 
ment to keep possession of the ceded districts of 
Salsette and Bassein. Subsequently another des¬ 
patch was received from the Directors, regretting 
the treaty of Poorunder. The complication was 
increased by the rivalry of the two members of the 
Council of Regency. Sukaram Bapoo had been 
minister under Rughonath Rao, and seems to have 
been anxious for the return of Ins old master. At 
the same time he was jealous of Nana Eumuvese, 
and supported by the representative of the Holkar 
family, Tukaji Holkar. 

Growing These details are only important so far as they 

town siu- illustrate the general progress of Mahratta affairs. 

Holkar. The rivalry between two members of the Council 
of Regency at Poona is a matter of small moment. 
But the rising rivalry between Sindia and Holkar 
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most important feature in Maliratta history ; 
it was the first sign of the disaffection of the 
vassal princes of the Maliratta empire towards the 
Brafemanical ascendancy at Poona. It did not 
take the form of resistance to the Peishwa. The 
sovereignty of the Peishwa was still respected 
throughout the Mahratta empire. It only took the * ~ 
fonrgof supporting one minister against another 
during the minority of the Peishwa, with the view 
of securing a preponderating personal influence at 
Poona. In 1778 Tukaji Holkar was opposed to Nana 
Furnuvese; it will he seen hereafter that Mahadaji 
Sindia was drawn from Delhi to Poona to support 
Nana Furnuvese against Ilollcar. 

The political game of Sukaram Bapoo and Tukaji 
Holkar was to form a party in favour of Bughonath Bomhay S .m j’' 
Bao. Having done so, they invited the Bombay 1 lic 1,e " (! 
government to join in a plan for the restoration of 
Bughonath Bao. Meanwhile, a French adven¬ 
turer, named St. Lubin, arrived at, Poona, and 
pretended to he an envoy from the King of Prance. 

St. Lubin. stated that the French King was 
about to declare war against the English, and was 
prepared to send a force to the assistance of the 
Mahrattas. Nana Furnuvese was much irritated 
at the support given by the English, to Bughonath 
Bao. Indeed, had the ex - Peishwa been restored 
to power, Nana Furnuvese would have lost his place 
in the Council of Begeney. Accordingly, Nana 
Furnuvese affected to credit the representations 
of St. Lubin, and placed the port of Chaul at the 
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disposal of the Preach. This proceeding was all 
the more aggravating to the English, as Chaul was 
only twenty-three miles from Bombay . 

After a while Nana Fumuvese was obliged to 
succumb to his adversaries. The widow of Narain 
Bao died, and Nana lost influence. The Bengal 
government was aroused by the supposed intrigues 
of the French, and sanctioned the proposal of the 
Bombay government to join in. the plan of Suka- 
ram Baboo and Tukaji Holkar for the restoration 
of Eughonath Itao. The principal conditions were 
that the port and district of Bassein should be 
ceded in perpetuity to the Company; and that 
neither the French, no?: any other European nation, 
should be allowed to establish settlements on the 
coast of the Mahratta dominions without the con¬ 
sent of the Governor General and Council of 
Bengal. 

The Foreign Office letters of tliis period do not 
form a complete narrative of the progress of affairs. 
The operations and negotiations were carried on by 
the Bombay government. The Bengal govern¬ 
ment was at a distance from the scene of action; 
it could only report its transactions with the 
Bombay government to the Court of. Directors. 
It will suffice to say that after much consideration 
the Bombay government sent an expedition at the 
e n d of 1778 to conduct Eughonath Eao to Poona. 

The expedition sent from Bombay to Poona met 
with unexpected difficulties and woeful disasters. 
None of the Mahratta chiefs joined Eughonath 
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There had been a revolution, at Poona in 
favour of Nana 3\imuvese and his partisans. 
Mahadaj:' Sindia appeared at Poona and gave Ms 
support to Nana .Furnuvesc; and Sukaram Bapoo 
and other parties concerned in the movement for 
the restoration of Rughonath Rao were thrown into 
prison. 

'i'iie British expedition from Bombay advanced 
to a village within eighteen miles of Poona, accom¬ 
panied by Rughonath Rao. The Mahrattas re¬ 
tired at their approach, but burn t the villages on the 
retreat. Still the leaders of the British expedition 
were alive to the fact that no Mahratta chieftain 
attempted to join them. Rughonath Rao sought 
to calm tlieir fears by asserting that no Mahratta 
of consecpien.ee would declare for him until some 
decided advantage had been gained by his sup¬ 
porters. This assurance filled the British leaders 
with still greater alarm; they precipitately re¬ 
solved on retreating to Bombay. The order was 
given, and they began the return march, when 
they were attacked by a Mahratta army under 
Nana Furnuvese and Mahadaj i Sindia. The at¬ 
tack was repulsed, but fears were entertained 
of another attack. Commissioners were sent to 
offer terms to the Mahratta leaders, and the nego¬ 
tiations ended in what is generally known as the 
disgracefulConvention of Wurgaum.” The Com¬ 
missioners are said to have been in a panic. They 
would even have surrendered Rughonath Rao, but 
he threw himself on the protection of Mahadaj i 
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Sindia. They, however, engaged to restore all 
acquisitions of territory which had been made, since 
1773; and to countermand a force under Colonel 
Goddard, which had been sent from Bengal by 
Warren Hastings' government to co-operate with 
the Bombay government in the war. 

Meanwhile war had been declared between Great 
Britain andFrance. Colonel Goddard had marched 
a force from Bengal through Rundelkund and the 
Bhopal territory to the town of Burhanpur on the 
bank of the Nerbudda. There he heard of the 
Convention of Wurgaum, and moved northwards to 
Surat. The Convention was repudiated both by the 
Bombay government and the Governor General and 
Council of Bengal. Colonel Goddard was ordered 
to open up a fresh negotiation with Nana Famuvese; 
but war* was inevitable. The Poona government 
treated the Convention as final, and demanded the 
immediate restoration of SaJsette; and as Ruglio- 
nath Rao had escaped from Sindia and found 
refuge with the English at Surat, the Poona 
government demanded that he should be surrendered 
likewise. 

It is needless to dwell on the operations that 
followed. They ore known in history as belonging 
to the first Mahratta Avar. In 1780 Colonel God¬ 
dard captured Ahmadabau and defeated Sindia. 
The success was still more brilliant on the Bengal 
side, where Major Popham captured the fortress 
of Gwalior. In 1782 the first Mahratta war was 
brought to a close by the treaty of Salbyo. Under 
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fliis .treaty the English, restored all the acquisition's 
they had made since the treaty of Poomnder in 
1775, and Rlighonath Hao retired on a pension. 

The treaty of Salbye owes its importance to Treaty .v 


the'fact that it placed the political relations be- 


tw 

pen the 

stj 

ites on 

M; 

ahadaji 5 


British' government arid the MahrattaJ 

It was signed by 
Mrihadaji Sindia, on behalf of the Peishwa and 
Mahratta chiefs; and Mabadaji Sindia assumed the 
foremost place amongst the Mahratta powers by 
becoming the mutual guarantee of both parties 


for the fulfilment of the conditions of the 


treaty. 1 The treaty of Salbye thus recognised 
Mahadaji Sindia as an 'independent power; al¬ 


though 


be- himself continued as before to ac¬ 


knowledge the supremacy of the Peishwa as the 
sovereign of the Mahratta empire. 

There, is one important episode in the first important 
Mahratta ■w ax-, which is fully detailed in a lengthy iwlXriy 
despatch preserved in the Foreign Office, dated 30th '^T‘ Uw ‘ 
April 1781.® This despatch is so valuable from a 
historical point of view, and throws so much 
light upon the working of native diplomacy, that 
it is printed as an appendix to the present sum¬ 
mary; hut it may be useful in the present place 
to bring the main points under review. 


In 1780 Mr. Hastings received a secret communi- ... co$fe. 

cation from, the Bhonsla Raja of Borax telling him. 
i hat the three great powers of India had formed a * e " n,st U,u 


1 Grant Duff’s History of the iUahratta’s, voL It. 
s Secret letter, 30th April 1781. 
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itritisii league for ihc expulsion of the English, The throe 
government. v(f9fm <>()ns j s ted of the Peishwa’s government 


at Poona, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and Hyder All 
of Mysore. The Raja of Berar stated that he had 
been ordered by his suzerain the Peishwa to send 
an army to invade Bengal. He had received the 
grant of a jaghir, and been promised a supply of 
money from Poona. He could not disobey the 
Peishwa, and had therefore sent an army of thirty 
thousand Mahratta horsemen from Nagpore towards 
the British frontier under the command of his second 
son Chimnaji. But his friendship for the English 


forbade his invading their territories. He had sent 


"Working of 
1 tuvconimior* 
hoy 


the army solely for the purpose of deceiving the 
Peishwa and the other confederates. The army 
had left Nagpore as far back as August 1779, and 
might have reached the British frontier in October, 
but he had given strict injunctions to delay the march 
in every possible manner. Accordingly the Mah¬ 
ratta army had. not reached Cuttack until May J 780, 
and had then been occupied in reducing some 
refractory chieftains; whilst the Peishwa s go^em¬ 
inent had been told that the rains were so near that 
it would be impossible to invade Bengal before 
October. Under such circumstances the Ilaja of 
Berar pressed Ms claim for ehout. 

Mr. Hastings had heard of this league from other 
quarters. It was said to have been formed by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who had secretly advanced 
money Cor the purpose to Hyder Ali and the Pei#li- 
wa. The Nizam, however, had made no movement; 
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he heicl hack when the time arrived for action. 
But after the Raja of Berar had despatched 
his secret mission to Calcutta, Hyder Ali had 
invaded the Carnatic, and cut to pieces the 
detachment under Colonel Baillie; an incident 
which is widely known from the picturesque 
description by Lord Macaulay in his essay on 
Warren 'Hastings. 

On receiving this secret information from Nag- 
pore, Mr. Hastings sought to take advantage of 
the hatred that must have existed between the 
Peishwa and Hyder Ali, even while both were con¬ 
spiring together to overthrow the British govern¬ 
ment. He calculated that, the successes of Hyder 
Ali against the English in the Carnatic would excite 
the jealousy of the Peishwa’s government, and 
possibly incline the ministers at Poona to come to 
terms with the English, bring the war to a close, and 
enter into an alliance with the British government 
against Hyder Ali. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Hastings took advantage of the overtures of 
the Raja of Berar to propose that the Raja should 
undertake the office of mediator between the British 
government and the Peishwa. He prepared a 
draft treaty between the British government and 
the Peishwa, and sent it to the Raja of Berar. 
At the same time he sent a present of three lakhs 
of r upees, either to the Raja or to his second son 
Chimnaji. He also promised to send twelve lakhs 
more, provided the Raja of Berar brought the 
negotiations to a successful issue. 


Proceedings 
of Mr. 
Hustings. 






Action of u.c The Raja of Bern- must have been much ilisap- 
Rem. p 0 ; n t ;e( T jjy thi s oonHnunication. Hit original object 
Und b0en to frighten the British govern merit, and 
wheedle it into the payment of chout. There is 
no reason to su ppose that he wanted any alliance 
with the British government beyond what would 
secure the regular payment of chout. He was not 
at all likely to attempt any mediation between the 
British government and the Peishwa. It would 
only expose him to the resentment of the Peish- 
wa’s minister. Accordingly he returned the, draft 
treaty to Mr. Hastings with a list of objections to 
the several clauses, as well as numerous demands 
and propositions of bis own. The letter, of the 
Raja to Mr. Hastings is printed.in the subsidiary 
correspondence at the end of the appendix, and 
will be found to he one of the most curious pro¬ 
ductions 6f native diplomacy. It professes the 
warmest friendship for the British government and 
the loftiest principles of justice and impartiality in 
disposing of the rival claims of the British go vern¬ 
ment. At the same time it refuses every conces¬ 
sion, evades every demand, falls back in every ease 
upon treaties already existing, and declines to 
admit any modification whatever, which the pro¬ 
gress of events may .seem- to have rendered 
conducive or necessary to the interests of the 
British government and its allies. 

Deputation r>t Mr. Hastings found himself foiled, and adopted 
to Cuttiicir 0 " another line of policy. He resolved to send a 
detachment under Colonel Pearse through Orissa 
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%) the relief of the Madras Presidency; and thus 
prove to the Berar Raja that the fortunes of the 
English were not at such a low ebb as he seemed 
to suppose from the success of Hyder Ali in the' 
Carnatic. At the same time he deputed a civilian, 
named Anderson, to proceed to Cuttack and open 
up communications with Chimnaji, the second son - 
of the Berar Raja, and commander of the Mahratta 
army. Mr. Anderson was to explain to Chimnaji 
the circumstances under which the English detach¬ 
ment was sent through the territories of the Raja, 
and to procure, if possible, the sendees of two 
thousand horse to join Colonel Pears®.' •. 

The conferences between Mr. Anderson and the Conferences 


Mahratta minister with Chimnaji are only interest- Mnhr#M» 


ing so far as they reveal what was going on in the'S^* 4 


Mahratta mind. At first the Mahratta minister 
expressed fears that the Peishwa would resent the 
march of Colonel Pears®. He dilated on the friend¬ 
ship of the Berar Raja for the English, when every 
other native prince in India was against them. He 
promised that Colonel Pearse’s army should be 
supplied with provisions by the local officers. 

Mr. Anderson then returned to Calcutta. 

In February 1781 Mr. Anderson was sent back Further 
by Mr. Hastings on another mission to Cuttack. ,','t- S Mr UM '‘“ 
The Mahratta minister at Cuttack had pleaded 
piteously for money. His master was anxious to N 
keep on terms of friendship with the English,, but 
the Malirattas were suffering great hardships,- and 
were eager to plunder Bengal. Mr. Anderson was 
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Mftbrnfcta 

demands. 
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now to offer the twelve lakhs of rupees to Chiirmaji, 
making fifteen lakhs in all, provided the Berar 
army returned at once to Nagpore. 

There are certain data recorded in this despatch 
which will be new to most readers of history. 
Mr. Hastings anticipated that objections might, be 
raised on the score that the Berar Baja was 
bound to carry out the measures agreed upon by 
the confederates. In the event of such objections, 
Mr. Anderson was to urge the following facts:—• 
1st .—That Hyder had already obtained from 
the Emperor Shah Adam at Delhi a 
finnan for theSubahdari of the Dekhan, 
to the exclusion of the rights of the 
Nizam and those of the Peishwa, and 
thus had outrageously broken his 
obligations to the confederacy. 

2nd .—That the Nizam had already failed to 
perform his part in the confederacy. 

3rd .—That the Peishwa hud resximed the. 
jaghir he had given to the Berar Raja 
to induce him to join the confederacy, 
and had withheld the supplies of the 
money he bad promised. 

4th -—That the British government had no 
personal enmity to the Peishwa; that 
on the contrary, it wanted the Mahrattas 
to join the. English against their 
common enemy, Hyder Ali of Mysore, 
Mr. Anderson offered the twelve lakhs of rupees 
as directed by Mr. Hastings. The' Mahrafta 
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ministers affected much surprise at the smallness of 
the amount. They complained that they had spent 
two hundred lakhs on account of their attachment 
to the English. They insinuated that they might 
be driven by hunger, disappointment and despair to 
take extreme measures; in other words, that they 
might he driven to plunder Bengal. In reply, Mr,. 
Anderson pleaded that the army of Chimnaji had 
not come at the request of the English, and that 
therefore the English could not be responsible for 
the military charges. The minister expressed great 
fears that the Mahratta army would mutiny from 
not being permitted to plunder. 

The remaining negotiations are of less interest. Matmeta 
The Mahrattas wanted to raise contributions from to return to 
the Bengal zemindars ; hut were told, that it was Nagpore ' 
out of the question, as the English would prefer 
giving money from their own treasury. The 
ministers reduced their demand to fifty lakhs, then 
to thirty, and finally to twenty-five. Mr. Anderson 
would not abate. The Mahratta ministers dilated 
on the excesses which their troops would commit if 
not satisfied. Mr. Anderson replied that the twelve 
lakhs were not offered because the English were 
afraid of the Mahrattas. On the contrary, they 
possessed all the passes into their territory, and 
were prepared to defend them against the whole 
Mahratta army. The money was only offered as an 
acknowledgment of losses sustained by the Berar 
Itaja on account of his friendship for the English. 

Tn the end the ministers accepted the twelve lakhs. 
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ami the Mahratta army returned to Nagpote- 
without making any attempt to enter British 
territory. 

Proposed There is one point in the despatch which is 

intngitt? as e . L 

i worthy or notice, inasmuch as it betrays a weak 

phase in the character of Mr. Hastings; a spirit 
of intrigue which is not often found in English- 
men. Chimnaji was the second son of the Berar 
Ea.ja; his elder brother would succeed to the 
throne of Nagpore, and consequently at Iris father’s 
death lie himself would he left out in the cold. 
Accordingly Mr. Anderson was instructed to sound 
Chimnaji, and ascertain, whether he had any 
genius or ambition, such as would lead iiim to 
aspire to the throne of the Peishwa by virtue of his 
kinship as a Bhomla with the family of Sivaji. 
Port unately this intrigue came to nothing. 
Chimnaji was a stupid boy of seventeen, and there 
was no speaking to him except in the presence 
of the Mahratta officials. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MAHADAJI SINDIA. 

1782 to 1794. 

r I TEE treaty of Salbye in 1782 was followed by Mitral rcia- 
J- closer relations between the English and the 'siu- 

Mahrattas. Mr. Anderson was appointed British 
Resident with the camp of Mahadaji Sindia, This * 

chieftain had become the foremost power 'in India. 

In 1771 he had conducted the Emperor Shah Alain 
to Delhi. Next he had proceeded to Poona, as 
already seen, in order to take a part in the struggles 
between Rughonath Rao and Nana Furnuvese. 
Meanwhile Delhi had been torn by Muhammadan 
factions, Afghan and Moghul. Individual nobles 
were plotting against each other, and assassinating 
each other, in the struggle for the post of prime 
minister—the Amir of Amirs. In 1784 Mahadaji 
Sindia was invited to Delhi by a holder of this high 
office, named Afrasiab Khan, who had murdered his 
predecessor, and was expecting to be murdered in 
turn. The Emperor Shah Alam joined in the 
invitation. 

It is difficult to realise the distractions that must Mahndljt 
liavo prevailed at a great Muhammadan capital like u"iia ' 
Delhi to induce a Moghul Emperor and an Afghan 
.prime minister to invite a Mahratta chieftain 
an alien in race and religion, to join them at Delhi 
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as a measure of .self-defence. M.ab.adaji Sindia 
accepted tlie imitation and went to Delhi. A few 
days afterwards the Muhammadan minister was 
murdered, and the Mahratta chieftain was to all 
appearance at the head of affairs. 

Mahadaji S India refused the high sounding title 
of Amir of Amirs, probably because it would, have 
raised up a host of enemies. He accepted the'post 
of Vakeel u 1 Mutluk, or deputy of the Emperor, 
not for himself, but for Ms nominal master the 
Peislvwa of the Mahrattas. For himself he accept¬ 
ed the post of deputy of the Vakeel ul Mutluk. 
In this capacity he undertook the adnrinistration 
of Delhi and Agra, and the command of the army 
of the Emperor. By tills arrangement the Peishwa 
became deputy of the Moghul, whilst Mahadaji 
Sindia became deputy of the.Peishwa. In this 
complicated fashion Mahadaji Sindia sought to 
maintain his influence at Poona whilst exercising 
supreme authority at Delhi. In. other words, to 
be sovereign at Delhi whilst acting as tlie nominal 
deputy of the Peishwa, and to be sovereign at Poona 
whilst acting as the real deputy of the Moghul. 
Emperor. 

By this covert action Mahadaji Sindia succeed¬ 
ed in laying the foundation of a Mahratta empire, 
which extended over the countries between the 
Ganges and Jumna, and included unknown tracts 
of territory to the northward of the Ganges and 
westward of the Jumna. He began to raise batta¬ 
lions of regulars, trained and disciplined by European 
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officers under the command of Genera] Do Boigric 
He grew so inflated with his position, that in 1785 
he called .on the British government for the pay¬ 
ment of chout for Bengal. 

By this time Warren Hastings had returned to Mr. Macpher- 
England, but his successor, Mr. Macpherson, was oeneh^ivsr,. 
equal to the occasion. Mr. Anderson was instructed'reWffod“ 
to inform Madhaji Sindia that the demand was 
a violation of the treaty of Salhye; and both Sindia 
and the Emperor found it expedient to send a 
solemn disavowal of the demand under their res¬ 
pective seals. 

Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia left Delhi accqm- Sindia collect* 
panied by the Emperor, and marched an army 
towards Jeypore, with the view of collecting 
tribute from the Rajput chieftains in the name 
of the Moghul, The anomaly of a Mahratta prince 
collecting tribute from Rajput chieftains in tire 
name of a Muhammadan Emperor, was one of the 
phenomena of the times. It was rendered all the 
more significant by the fact that the discontented 
Muhammadan nobles, who had been ousted by the 
Mahratta prince, were encouraging the Rajput 
chieftains to resist the demand. To crown all, the 
Emperor himself was growing disaffected towards 
his Mahratta protector, and contemplated leaving 
the camp of Sindia and returning to Delhi. 7 

The state of the political relations at this time Political m. 
between the British government and the govern- English 

1 Grant DafPs History of the Mahratfcas, vol, II. 






the Paisiiwa merits of the Peishwa and Mahadaji Sindis may 
,md Simim. gathered from the ■■general letters. 


British Re$L* 
d ’.'nt at Foonii* 


O' ? .. 

In 1785 Mr. Charles Maiet was appointed Resi¬ 
dent with the young' Peishwa at Poona, 1 Mahadaji 
Sindia was at first disgusted with this arrangement. 
Having become guarantee to the contracting parties 
of the treaty of Salbye, he had been taught to 
consider himself as the sole agent in, any negotia¬ 
tion between the British government and the Poona 
durbar. Mr. Anderson, the Resident at Ms camp, 
managed, however, to remove Sindia’s vexation 
by arranging that all correspondence between Mr. 
Maiet and the British government should pass 
through las own hands, as if to make the affairs 
of Poona subordinate to those at the camp of 
Sindia. 

Tie Resident,’« The appointment of a British Resident at the 

"ri-egsnutiiecourt of Poona had become necessary on account, 
Mwdajr 1 of the proceedings of the Trench government, and 
simim. the political situation, of the principal native 
powers. An accredited agent of the French govern¬ 
ment at Pondicherry was already residing at Poona. 
An English Resident was required to counteract 
French intrigues, and to preserve and improve the 
good understanding which subsisted between the 
British government and the Peishwa. On all occa¬ 
sions Mr. Maiet was to declare and adopt, as a 
leading rule, that Mahadaji Sindia was the sincere 


Separate letter, 9tu January 1876. 
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and approved friend.of the'English nation, and the 
guarantee of the peace which had produced tran¬ 
quillity to the affairs of the Company and to the 
Mahratta government; and that Mahadaji Sinclia 
must always he considered as the guarantee of 
British connection with the Mahrattas. 

The more particular objects recommended to Duties of the 
Mr. Malet were as follows: To ascertain and defeat Kesia,tllt - 
any designs of the French or other European powers 
unfriendly to the interests of Great Britain; to 
discover the views and dispositions of the different 
members of the Poona ministry; to learn and 
advise the Bengal government of the sentiments of 
the Poona ministers on the acquisition of the office 
of \ akeel ul Mutluk. The British government was 
also anxious to learn full particulars respecting all 
the Rajas who were subject to the control of the 
Peishwa’s government; the extent of their terri¬ 
tories, the revenues they could command, their 
disposition towards the Poona government, and their 
relations to each other; the revenues and possible 
resources of the Poona ministers, the number of 
disciplined troops in their employ,—whether horse or 
toot, and the means which they possessed of defray¬ 
ing the expense of any and what number of the 
Company’s troops, in the event of the Company 
being at any time required from considerations of 
safety to make use of them. 

At this j tincture the Muhammadan government. Treaty 
established in Mysore was causing anxiety both to S® 1 

Ilyder Ali died in Sf3f" 


the -British and the Mahrattas. 
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1782, and was succeeded by . bis son Tippoo Sultan 
In 1784 the Biitish government concl uded a treaty 
with Tippoo, which is known in history as the 


treaty of 


Mangalore. 


Under that treaty both 


Tippoo and the British government wore hound to 


of the other. 


w ithhold all help from the enemies 
So far the British government had sought to. res¬ 
train Tippoo from helping the French. On the 
other hand, the British government was restrained 


from 


m 


the Mahrattas, or any other Native 
state, against whom Tippoo Sultan might choose to 
he at war. 

At this juncture the Peishwa was often assailed 
by Tippoo. Repeated applications were received 


by the British government from the Poona 
government, through Mahadaji Stadia, for assist¬ 
ance against Tippoo Sultan. It was impossible 
for the British government to entertain any such 
request so long as Tippoo observed the stipulations 
of the treaty of Mangalore. Nana Fumuvese 
declared that Tippoo had broken the treaty by form¬ 
ing a close alliance with the Preach. He asserted 
that four thousand Europeans and ten -thousand 
sepoys were with Tippoo on the part of the French. 
A vakeel came to Calcutta from the Peishwa to ask 
that five regiments might be sent to Poona. 
Mahadaji Sindia also asked for a body of troops to 
fie furnished from Bombay to act on the defensive 
against Tippoo. He expressed himself certain that, 
from motives of friendship and principles of interest, 
the British government would not wish to see the 
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: BSona government oppressed, He thought fiat a 
favourable effect might he expected from such a pub¬ 
lic manifestation of the friendship of the English. 

The Bengal government recorded its views to the P>>)i8yof 
following effect- 1 ;—In all transactions with the' court- 
try powers, it had been the constant system of the 
British government to avoid raising jealousy by 
negotiations hostile to their particular interests; 
to obtain perfect intelligence of their designs, and 
to let them severally and unitedly feel that the 
British government did not wish to be parties to 
their own internal pursuits; but at the same time to 
show that the British government was determined 
to maintain a preponderating influence in whatever 
scale they might think it just to throw their aid. 

Pc-ace was their object; but if the Peishwa, or 
Trppoo, or the Nizam, should enter into engage¬ 
ments with Prance, hostile to British interests, the 
British government would take a decided line in 
order to counteract such engagements, and to 
maintain the security of the provinces at any 
hazard. This was a point beyond which a 
pacific system, however desirable, could not 
bt pursued to the attainment of any permanent 
security. At present the necessity for such exer¬ 
tions appeared to be far distant. Tippoo’s negotia- 
uoHs with the Viscomtc de Souillac, founded on a 
iato treaty with the French king, had been, broken 
off. Tippoo had refused to fulfil his engagements 


1 Separate letter, Z3th March. 178G, 
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French 


with France. The administration of Pondicherry 
had accordingly applied to the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas to form closer connections with those 
powers. 

The violence of Tippoo towards his own people, 1 
T&r'his alarm from the intrigues and designs of the 
ti.« fcishwa. jjj tlimr offers of assistance, and the accounts 

he had received of the negotiations of the French 
agent at Poona, were the causes of the differences 
between him and the French government at Pon¬ 
dicherry. A treaty had been formally concluded 
between the French and Tippoo, and the Mahratta 
vakeel had accused the French government at 
Pondicherry of a breach of faith to the Mahrattas, in 
having made a particular treaty with Tippoo con¬ 
trary to the promises of the King of France to the 
Peishwa. The Yiscomte de Souillao disavowed the 
treaty, hut it appeared by the application of Nana 
Furnuvese through Sindia, that the Peishwa had 
actual information of a treaty having been con¬ 
cluded. 

French An application had been made by the Viseomtede 

Souillae to the court of Hyderabad for a renewal of 
the friendship which formerly subsisted between the 
French and the Nizam of the Dekhan. This appli¬ 
cation had been referred by the Nizam to the court 
of Poona. Meanwhile Tippoo was said to be involved 


1 Tippoo was persecuting the Hindus in the most horrible manner. 
He had forcibly circumcised large numbers in order to compel them to 
become Muhammadans. The consequence was that two thousand hrah ■ 
mans were said to have committed suicide. — Grant Duff 1 . 
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in some internal commotions in his own country, 
which had been excited by the Mabrattas, and which 
had impeded his progress to the Kistna for the 
purpose of punishing the Nizam for the perfidy with 
which he was charged during the late war. 1 
The British government had two lines of policy *•»„<* «id 


for their guidance, namely, to watch the conduct ofJ&Sv** 


Rarn-ie, and to maintain as long as possible that; 
system of tranquillity which left the Native states 
to their own convulsions. 

Mr. Matet left Bombay on the 12th February 1786 Ptv)emlirjg<< 
and reached Poona on the 3rd of March. 2 He waa'^'pobn^ivsk 
received in form at the palace, and presented to the 
Peishwa, who expressed much satisfaction at his 
arrival. Mr. Malet’s conference was held with 
Behru Punt, son of the Governor of Poona, 
with whom the business of the durbar was to be 
transacted. Behru Punt took an early opportunity 
to endeavour to collect the extent of Mr. Malet’s 
commission, and the intention of the British gov¬ 
ernment as regards assisting the Peishwa against 
Tippoo. He dwelt on the injuries received by the 
English from Tippoo; the offers of the .'French; the 
evil consequences which would ensue if the Mah- 
rattas joined the French ; the possibility that the 
Mahvattas might be induced to accommodate matters 
with Tippoo, whilst Tippoo, freed from all fears of 


1 This perfidy of the Nizam consisted in his not having fulfilled his 
obligation to his confederates as regards the intended attacks on the 
Bntirih government in 1780, 

s Separate letter, 30th June 1786, 
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the Mahrattas, might begin hostilities against t tic 
English. Mr. Malet evaded a direct answer, m he 
did not think it proper to conae to an explanation 
with any one but the minister Nana i!'urnuvese. lie 
only observed that the friendship of the Peishwa and 
a strict adherence to the treaty were the primary 
ob jects of the present Governor General and Council; 
that peace witii all our neighbours was another ; 
that the British government wished for no acqui¬ 
sitions of territory ; that should Tippoo find that' 
there was nothing to fear in western India, and 
begin to machinate evil against the British, govern¬ 
ment, they were ready to receive him ; that on. all 
future occasions the Pelshwa would find the English, 
the best allies in peace, and the most useful jr.ien.ds 
4a war, Nana Eurxmvese was absent with the army, 
hut wished Mr. Malet to join him. Meantime Mr. 
Malet received orders from the Gcwemor General 
about three battalions which had been promised for 
the personal protection of the Peishwa, and for 
the defence of any forts within his territories; but 
they were not to he employed offensively against 
the Mysore government for any other purpose, 1 
Proceeding* of Mr. Anderson had recei ved some ungracious treat- 
isimU^Tnent from Mahada-ji Sindxa. Accordingly he re- 
‘'w»n tired from the camp and proceeded to Agra. He 
was received by Sindia’s governor of Agra with 
every attention. This governor came out a con¬ 
siderable distance to meet him, and then conducted 

1 These battalions were refused by Nana l'urnuvese.— Grant Duff. 
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him to his place of residence". Mr. Anderson’s depar¬ 
ture from the camp had made a deeper impression 
upon Malmdaji Sindia than was supposed. Sindia 
was apprehensive that it was the prelude to an 
intended rupture. He even ceased for a while his 
operations against Jeypore. Subsequently Sindia 
withdrew all causes of complaint, and invited 
Mr. Anderson, to return to his camp. Hawing thus 
restored his relations with Mr. Anderson to their 
old footing, he renewed hostilities against Jeypore. 

The Bengal government feared that Sindia pro Alarm at the 
jeeted the conquest of Jeypore, and that such an SSfa!° w<r 
accession of power and dominion would be hurt- 
i ul to British interests. They regarded with a 
jealous eye the gradual progress which his arms 
had made from the reduction of Gwalior and Gohud 
to the capture of Alighur, and estaMishmeht 
of his influence in B undelkund, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Benares. The Baja of Jeypore had appealed 
to the British government for protection. 

'If was doubtful whether Sindia would canton his Delation 0 f 
army during the approaching rains at IJeeg, or at 
Muttra; it depended upon whether the Emperor re- jtopSwMrf 
turned to Delhi or remained in camp. Sindia was ® 6111, 
unwilling to. suffer the Emperor to go any distance 
from him. He contemplated the reduction of 

Bhurtpore. This fort was in the possession of 
Bunjit Singh, the son and successor of Sooruj 
Mul, who founded the once formidable power of 
the Jats. The fortress of Bhurtpore, with a small 
territory yielding a yearly revenue of three or four 
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Blank in the 
Foreign Office 
r<-cords, X786- 
94. 


General sum¬ 
mary of 
events. 


Lord Corn¬ 
wallis Govern¬ 
or General, 
1786-93. 


Muhamma¬ 
dans and 
Rajputs plot 
against Sindia. 


lakhs, was all that remained of Jat dominion. 
Suruj Mill, the father of Rirnjit Singh, was 
supposed to have been possessed of great treasure ; 
and as nothing was discovered after his death, 
Sindia was probably in hopes of finding it in the 
fortress of Bhurtpore. 

No further information is to be obtained from 
the Foreign Office letters respecting the Mahrattas 
Until 1794. 1 

The general progress of events during the inter¬ 
val between 178G and 1794, may be gathered from 
the following brief summary, which has been main¬ 
ly drawn up from Grant Duff’s History of the' 
Mahrattas. 

In September 1786 Lord Cornwallis took up the 
office of Governor General, and at once began to 
place the three English presidencies in a state of 
military efficiency. The same year Tippoo came 
to terms with the Peishwa. It was said that 
Tippoo was alarmed at the presence of a British 
Resident at Poona, and at the warlike preparations 
of Lord Cornwallis. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Shah Alam left the 
camp of Mahadaji Sindia and returned to Delhi. 
Sindia cantoned at Muttra during the rains, but 
was soon exposed to imminent dangers. The dis¬ 
affected Muhammadans stirred up the Rajput 


1 Tho greater portion of the Foreign Office letter-book during this 
interval lias been spoiled by water and is illegible. But the references to 
the Mahrattas are of small importance, excepting so far as they wore 
connected with the war of 1790-92 against Tippoo Sultan of Mysore. 
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-eiiiefs to revolt against Ids authority. The Rajas 
of Jeypore and JodJhporo took the field, and the 
Muhammadan faction increased in strength. The 
Muhammadan party at Delhi gained over the 
imbecile Emperor, and he began to complain that 
his imperial rights had been invaded by the 
Mahrattas. 

Mahadaji Sindia marched aga inst the united forces simiia ; u 
of Jeypore and Jodhpore; but Ms army was dis¬ 
affected. All the Muhammadan troops went over 
to the Rajputs, under a Mussulman commander, 
named Ismail Beg. Sindia was forced to retreat 
towards Gwalior, and to send to Poona for rein¬ 
forcements from the Dekhan. 

It is difficult to realise the horrible anarchy oen«a aw 
which prevailed at this time in the .north-western norti^w^t 
quarter of Hindustan. The whole country from 
Delhi to Agra was a hot-bed of intrigue. The 
most prominent figure was Mahadaji Sindia, who 
was at once the deputy and the protector of the 
Emperor Shah Aland, But the Emperor vras dis¬ 
gusted with the dictation of Sindia, and hated the 
sight of the Mahrattas. He had left Sin din’s camp 
and returned to Delhi, but his capital was garrisoned 
by Mahrattas. The Emperor and the Muhammadan 
nobles were plotting the destruction of Mahadaji 
Sindia, encouraging the Rajput chieftains to resist 
him, and inciting the Muhammadan soldiery to de¬ 
sert. him. The euhuinating point was reached 
when Mahadaji Sindia found himself compelled to 
retreat from the combined forces of Rajput vassals 
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and Muhammadan deserters, and to implore 'Nana 
Furnuvese at Poona to send up Mahratta rein- 
foicements to support Mahratta interests in that 
quarter. 

Proceedings At this juncture another Muhammadan .chief 
Kadi!" l " a appeared at Delhi, named Gliolam Kadir. He 
drove the Mahratta garrison out of the capital, and 
then marched to Agra to join Ismail Bog against 
Sindia. By this time Sindia had become reconciled, 
to the .Tats, and led an army of Mahrattas and .Tats 
against the Muhammadans. He was also joined 
by two native battalions, which had been disci¬ 
plined by He Boigne, and were known as French 
battalions. He gained a decisive victory over 
Ismail Beg, and only waited the arrival of the 
reinforcements from the Dekhan to inarch on to 
Delhi and recover possession of the capital and 
the person of the Emperor. 

Honibio dis- Gliolam Kadir and Ismail Beg returned to 
Mb|”ui paiaco Delhi after their defeat and took possession of the 
»t Delhi. 0 ity an (i palace. They began the work of plunder, 
but Ismail Beg was bought over by Sindia, and 
rejoined the Mahratta army. Gliolam Kadir per¬ 
petrated cruelties and outrages in the imperial 
palace, which are almost beyond credibility. lie 
plundered and insulted the Emperor, smoked his 
hookah on the imperial, throne, degraded and 
dishonoured the zenana, forced princesses to dance 
and play before him, and scourged and tortured 
princes and ladies in the hope of discovering hidden 
treasures. In one mad fit of passion ho threw, the 
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' Emperor on the ground and destroyed his eyes with 
a dagger. Eor two, months’ this infamous ruffian 
and his hand of miscreants ran riot in the palace 
at Delhi, and there was no one to deliver the he], - 
less imperial family from their barbarous excesses. 

Meanwhile Nana Eumuvese was induced to send stmiia reln . 
reinforcements from Poona to Mahadaji Sindia. rSlaf’' 
lie was jealous of the growing power of Sindia, « wr * mmen ‘- 
but anxious to maintain the Mahvatla ascendancy in 
the northward. Accordingly he sent the reinforce¬ 
ments under Tukaji Holkar and Ali Bahadur 1 ; but 
only on the express condition that all territories 
acquired to the northward of the Chumbul river 
should he equally shared by the Peisliwa, Holkar 
and Sindia. 

At last Mahadaji Sindia marched to Delhi with iWuUin,. 
the allied army. The arrival of the Mahrattas at SStrtL 
the capital was hailed by the Muhammadan popu- S£^° at 
lation with the greatest joy. The Emperor and his 
family wore delivered from their misery. Gholam 
Kadh- had already fled from the city, but was 
hotly pursued by a party of Mahrattas. He was 
at last captured and put to death with the most 
horrible tortures. 

ia Ub7, Tippoo began to make fresh aggressions Peishwa’a 
upon the Mahrattas in the Dekhan. Nana Furnn- 
vese. in behalf of the Pcishwa, proposed to Lord of tho 
Com wullis. through Mr. Malet, to form a defensive 
alliance with the English against Tippoo. Lord U<M ‘ 

' Tllis Ali Bahadur was n grandson of Baji Kao the First, who died 
in 1740, 
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Cornwallis was prevented by act of parliament 
from, forming ah alliance -with, apy native power, ex¬ 
cepting in the event of actual hostilities. Accord¬ 
ingly he instructed Mi*. Malet to decline the offer, 
but to assure the Poona ministers that it was the 
sincere desire of the British government to cultivate 
the friendship of the Peishwa. 

In 1790, Tippoo invaded the territories of the 
Baja of Travancore, an ally of the British govern¬ 
ment. Lord Cornwallis declared war against Tip¬ 
poo, and opened up negotiations with Mahadaji 
Sindia, the Peishwa and the Nizam for forming an 
offensive alliance against Mysore. Sindia offered to 
join the alliance on three conditions:— 

1st —That two English battalions should 
accompany him from Hindustan to 
Poona. 

2nd .—That the British government should 
guarantee him in the possession of the 
territories he had conquered in Hin¬ 
dustan. 

3rd .—That the British government should help 
him to conquer the states of Eajputana. 

Lord Cornwallis naturally declined these condi¬ 
tions. 

Nana Eurnuvese in the name of the Peishwa 
promised to send ten thousand horse to co-operate 
with the English, hut, all this time he intrigue^ with 
Tippoo. He entertained Tippoo’s vakeels at Poona, 
and delayed the promised force for several months, 
in the hope of inducing Tippoo to purchase the 
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neutrality of the Peisliwa's government by a 
large cession of territory. Ultimately, a Mahratta 
force under Huri Punt joined the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, but furnished no help beyond plundering 
the Mysore country. The war against Tippoo was 
brought to a close in 1792. 

Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia augmented Ms sima 
F rench battalions under the command of De'ffife- 
Boigtte. In 1792 the force was raised to eighteen 
thousand regular infantry, six thousand irregulars, 
two thousand irregular horse, and six hundred Per¬ 
sian cavalry, besides a large train of artillery. The 
force was maintained by grants of land revenue in 
the Doab. The fortress of Agra was given np as a. 
depdt of small arms and camion. 

In 1792, Mahadaji Sindia marched from Delhi Sindia leaver 
to Poona. Another grant had been procured frpm PoonL for 
the Emperor conferring the title of Vakeel ul 
Mutluk upon the Peiahwa, as a hereditary office, 
on the condition that Mahadaji Sindia and his suc¬ 
cessors were appointed perpetual deputies. Nana 
Fumuvcse was much alarmed at the approach of 
Sindia to Poona. He applied to Lord Coniwallis 
for the permanent services of an English detach¬ 
ment, which was declined. Sindia tried to allay 
the jealousy of the minister by reducing the 
number of his followers. Nana Fumuvese was 
hotly; opposed to the Peishwa’s acceptance of the post 
of hereditary Vakeel ul Mutluk, as opposed to the 
constitution of the Mahratta empire. But Sindia 
persisted, and the minister was forced to give way ; 
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Mock burn!- 


and the ceremony of the investiture of the Peishwa 
was performed with the utmost pomp and show. 
There was one curious incident in this ceremonial 
(laji stadia.' 11 which is worth noticing from the light it throws on 
the Mahratta character. Maliadaji Sindia played 
his part as deputy of the Moghul Emperor, although 
he professed to he only a deputy of the Peishwa. To 
add to Ms mock humility,he affected to hold the here¬ 
ditary office of keeping charge of the Peishwa’s slip¬ 
pers, which had been held by his father Ranuji Sindia. 
At the same time he refused to be called by any 
other title than that of Patell, or head man of a 
village. ITis conduct is said to have given much 
offence at the time; but no doubt his object was to 
disarm all jealousy, and allay all suspicion, by 
an affectation of profound submission to the 
Peishwa. 

It was however soon evident that the real object 
of Maliadaji Sindia was to render himself independ¬ 
ent of the Peishwa’s government as represented by 
Nana Furnuvese; but he sought to realise tills 
independence, not by throwing off the supremacy 
of the Peishwa, but by exercising a paramount 
authority at Poona. Accordingly there was a strug¬ 
gle for power between the feudatory, Mahadaji 
Sindia, and the minister, Nana Furnuvese. Sindia 
represented the vast sums he had expended in ex¬ 
tending the Mahratta empire to the northward. He 
petitioned for the payment of his expenses; and also 
for the recall of Tukaji Holkar and Ali Bahadur to 
the Dekhan, and the transfer to himself of the sole 
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management of affairs in Hindustan. Nana Fur- 
nuvese in reply asked for an account of the revenue 
of a country which he had conquered so easily and 
enjoyed so long. The result was that. Sindia and 
Nana Fumuvese were plotting each other’s destruc¬ 
tion, whilst maintaining the appearance of friend¬ 
ship and discussing the welfare of the whole Mah- 
ratta empire. 

Meanwhile the two armies of Sindia and Holkar struggle 
were warring against each other in Hindustan. 

They quarrelled over some plunder, and fought a HolkiU ' - 
battle in which Tukaji Holkar was utterly defeated 
by I)e Boigne. Holkar was forced to retreat south¬ 
wards towards Indore; but on his way he sacked and 
burnt the capital of Sindia at Oojein. The victory 
of De Boigne rendered Sindia absolute in Hindus¬ 
tan and increased the alarm of Nana Pumuvese, 

At this juncture there was every reason to expect Death, of 
a hot contest between Mahadaji Sindia and Nana slmiiom 
Pumuvese. Sindia was evidently striving to 
supplant Naha Pumuvese in the post of chief 
minister to the Peishwa. All anxiety, however, 
was allayed by the death of Mahadaji Sindia on the 
12tli of Eebruay 1794. He left no sons, and was 
succeeded by a grand-nephew, known as Dowlut 
ilao Sindia; hut the young prince had scarcely 
reached his fifteenth year. Nana Pumuvese was 
thus without a rival in the Mahratta empire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STRICT NEUTRALITY. 

A. D. 1794 to 1798. 

Balance of rpiHE defensive alliance of the British government 
failure. .X vvitli the Peishwa and the Nizam against 
Tippoo Sultan of Mysore was a departure from 
the strict neutrality towards nati ve powers which 
had been observed since the treaty of Salbye. 
It was necessitated by the war, and it ended 
with the war. Lord Cornwallis tried in vain to 
convert the alliances with the Nizam and the 
Peishwa into a substantive system of balance of 
power; but the course of events soon rendered the 
attempt an utter facture. 

shore 0 * 1 ” Lord Cornwallis left India in August 1793, six 
Governor months before the death of Mahadaji Sindia. He 

1798-1798. was succeeded by Sir John Shore, afterwards known, 
as Lord Teigmnouth. 

Pending v nr At this period a war was inevitable between the 
Mahiiittawand Malira;ttas and the Mmm. The British govern* 
ment might have prevented the war; hut any in¬ 
terference was contrary to the.expressed policy of 
the home authorities, including the British parlia¬ 
ment and Court of Directors. Por a long course 
of years the Dekhan had been agitated by the 
claims of the Mahrattas against the Nizam for 
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lalanccs ol arrears o ' ehoiit and other coni plicated 
demands. The accounts had been kept with a pre¬ 
cision which is a characteristic of Mahratta Brah- 
mav-s ; yet probably no one but a Mahratta Brahman 
could have unravalled them. The demand was far 
beyond the resources of the Nizam; yet it was 
pressed with the utmost pertinacity, as not only the 
Peishwa, but every Mahratta chief in the empire, " 
claimed a share in the settlement. The war 
against Tippoo in 1790-92 had enabled the Nizam 
to procrastinate, and prevented the Mahrattas, 
iiom insisting* on a liquidation. No sooner was the / 
war over, than the Mahrattas renewed their demands J 
for a settlement of their claims. Lord Cornwallis 
attempted to negotiate a treaty of guarantee, 
under w hich any one of the contracting parties 
should be protected by the two others in the event 
of, ids being attacked by Tippoo. But the Mahratta 
claims overruled every other consideration. The 
Nizam readily consented to join the alliance with 
the English, as he hoped that the proposed treaty 
would lead to his being protected against the claims 
of the Mahrattas. The Mahrattas refused to join 
the alliance, as they feared that the proposed treaty 
raightlead to the interference of the British govern¬ 
ment m their claims against the Nizam. A balance 
of power was impossible. 

The views of the British government at this period Non-inter. 
are set forth at bewildering length in the Foreign 
Office letters. 1 Sir John Shore was Governor 80vernment 


General letter, 18th August 1794, 
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General from 1793 to 1798. Ills views naturally 
turned upon the policy of non-interference.' The 
main points appear to be as follows : In tin first 
instance, the British government declared that 
it bad no desire to interfere in the disputes between 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas, unless there was 
danger of an immediate war. As the common 
friend and ally of both states, the British-govern¬ 
ment viewed the disputes between the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas with the utmost concern. It 
sincerely wished for an amicable adjustment 
of the mutual claims; and from motives of interest 
was anxious to prevent any disturbance or disjoint¬ 
ment of the confederacy against Tippoo. It urged 
the Nizam to make some amicable settlement with 
the Mahrattas, on the ground that he was in great 
danger, as lie had no guarantee of British pro¬ 
tection against the Mahrattas as he had against 
Tippoo. Sir John Shore’s government explained 
all this to the Court of Directors, adding that if 
both states, the Peishwa and the Nizam, solicited the 
mediation of the British government, and bound 
themselves to abide by it, an arbitration might be 
effected; hut that such a solicitation was not 
likely to be made. 

In a later despatch the Governor General and 
Council remarked as follows :—“ Our mediation 1 be¬ 
tween the two courts has never been directly pro¬ 
posed ; and, from the disinclination of the Mahrattas 
to its introduction, it could not be tendered without 

1 General letter, 30th'December 1794. 
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tin* risk of rejection, and the discredit attending 
it. If neutrality ■' were not imposed upon us by 
legal proscription, i, e., by act of parliament, igno¬ 
rant as we are of the true grounds of disagreement 
between the Peishwa and the Nizam, and of the 
right of their respective claims, we could take no 
part with either, unless we were to exclude the con¬ 
sideration of justice and equity, and determine to 
interfere on the principle of assisting the weakest. 

But such a. policy, supposing it in the first.instance 
successful, would ultimately lead us into ruinous 
embarrassments; and, considering the consequences 
of it in a pecuniary as well as political view, we 
might affirm that it would be wiser to incur 
the additional expense of augmenting our arms to 
such an extent, and in such a mode, a,s would 
preclude the danger of insult or molestation from 
any, or all, the powers of Hindustan, than 
involve ourselves in the hazard, difficulty and 
expense of a war with the -Mahrattas for the 
support of a government over which we could never 
exercise any control; and which from the vices in¬ 
herent in it must gradually decline into dependence, 
or cease to exist. That such an event will take 
place in a, few years is but too probable; nor can 
wo look, to one consequence of it, the aggrandise¬ 
ment of powers already formidable, without some 
degree of alarm. 

“Having adopted a system of neutrality, our Advantage* 
adherence to it has been strict, and every appear- S$5u* 
unco of partiality lias been avoided. The jealousy 
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of the Mahrattas lias nevertheless^ been alarmed. 
This, however, excites no concern, for whilst we 
fairly explain to them such of the proceedings of 
this government as might be deemed justifiable 
causes of suspicion, and whilst we act with random 
and consistency, there is little apprehension that 
our conduct or its motives will excite any perma¬ 
nent uneasiness ; while it would be equally weak 
and unavailing to watch the progress or turn of 
the Mahratta jealousy, and step forward with ex¬ 
planations, where none could be reasonably required 
nor prudently offered. The conduct of this govern¬ 
ment, whilst we adhere to our proposed principles, 
must ultimately explain itself; and whether the 
suspicions of the Mahrattas are excited hy the aits 
and emissaries of the Nizam or others, or originate 
in the constitutional jealousy of their own admin¬ 
istration, we deem of no importance.” 

The story of the war which followed between 
the Mahrattas and the Nizam is of much signi¬ 
ficance. The doctrine of neutrality and non-inter¬ 
ference had been carried to an extreme, and the 
results were deplorable. The story is imperfectly 
narrated in the Foreign Office letters, but vividly 
told iu Grant Buff’s History of the Mahrattas. 
The Nizam lost all hope of help from the English, 
and had sought the aid of the French. He had 
already taken a French officer named Raymond 
into his service, and, like Mahadaji Sindia, had 
sanctioned the formation of two French bat¬ 
talions under French officers. This force was 
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now raised to twenty-three battalions of regu¬ 
lars. 

At this juncture the Peishwa sent an envoy insolence of 
to Hyderabad with accounts of the outstanding^'^ 8 , 
balances, showing a demand for two hundred and 
sixty lafchs of rupees, or nearly three millions ster¬ 
ling. The minister of the Nizam received the envoy 
with much arrogance. He declared in open durbar 
that Nana Purnuvese must attend in person at the 
court of Hyderabad. “ How can he come P” cried 
the envoy. "He must be brought,” replied the 
minister. This insolent threat was regarded as a 
declaration of war 

The Moghul army of the Nizam rejoiced in the Exultation* 
prospect of war. The soldiers boasted that they & 
would sack and plunder Poona. The dancing girls ^a“ ut 
sang the triumph ftf the Nizam. The minister 
bragged that the encroachments of the Mahrattas' 
should be stopped for ever; that no peace should be 
concluded until the Peishwa had been despatched 
to Benares, with a cloth about Iris loins and a pot 
of water in his hands, to mutter incantations on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

The Mahrattas were equally sanguine. The war niahratt* 
was a turning point in their history. . Every Mah- Jhftt" 03 
Tatta chief hastened to join the standard of the ' IV ' i3i, ' va - 
Peishwa; every’ one was eager for his share in the 
settlement of the Mahratta claims; and this was 
the last time in Mahratta annals that all the 
feudatories of the empire took the field under the 
suzerainty of the Peishwa. Dovvlut Eao Sindia and 
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Tukaji Itolkar were already present at Poona 
The Bhonsla Itaja of Berar was m the march to 
join the main army. The Gaekwarof Barodasent 
a detachment from Guzerat. All tlio southern 
Mahratta jaghirdars were likewise present with thoir 
forces. 

The battle of Kurdla was fought on the 11th 
March 1795. . There was warm fighting between 
the Breach battalions of Sindia and those of the 
Nizam under Ray mond. But the Nizam’s favourite 
Sultana was alarmed at the artillery; she threatened 
to expose herself to public gaze unless he retreated 
from the field. The Nizam heat a retreat and 
ordered Raymond to follow. The whole army fell 
into wild confusion. The Nizam’s troops plundered 
the baggage of their own army, and were then 
overtaken, and stripped by the Mahrattas. The 
Nizam fled to the little fortress at Kurdla. There 
he was surrounded by the Mahrattas, and regularly 
besieged. After two days he yielded to all the 
Mahratta demands; he surrendered the offending 
minister as a prisoner of war; he ceded nearly half 
his territories to the Mahrattas; he paid np a large 
sum on the spot, and pledged himself to liquidate 
the whole of the Mahratta claims. 

The Nizam returned to Hyderabad bitterly in* 
censed against the English. He further augmented 
his French force under Raymond, and assigned the 
revenues of certain territories for its maintenance. 
To increase his troubles, his eldest son broke but 
into insurrection, and was supposed to be encouraged 



by Tippoo and the Mahrattas. The rebel prince way 
pursued by Raymond and taken prisoner* but' poi¬ 
soned himself rather than face Ms father. 

The results of the battle ®f Kurclla were reviewed rjsuii* of the 
by the Bengal government in. a general letter,uypoH^." 1 ’ 
dated 1.2th May 1795. Sir John Shore was 
wedded to the policy of a strict neutrality. He 
lamented the prostration of the Nizam, but only 
took credit for having foretold it. He lamented the 
increased power of the Mahrattas, but he did 
nothing and contemplated nothing. 

Some passages in the same letter refer to the SbhWk terri 
state of Sindia’s acquisitions to the northward of 
Malwa, af ter the death of Mahadaji Sin die. and the 
accession of Dowlut Rap. 1 They are valuable as 
showing the character of Mahratta rule; the rela¬ 
tions which subsisted between ' Sindia and the 
Emperor Shah Alam; and the views taken by Sir 
John Shore’s government of the general aspect of 
affairs. 

Major Palmer, the Resident at the court of Sindia, Miwnic«"<i 
was at Muttra in April 1795, just before the battle MWI0V ’ 
of Kuvdla. He reported that he had had several 
interviews with two Mahratta delegates of Dowlut 
Rao Sindia. These officers had been lately ap¬ 
pointed to the administration of Mahratta affairs in 
Hindustan, and had found them in a state of alarm¬ 
ing disorder. The revenues had been grossly 
mismanaged or embezzled; and the collections 
were so reduced as to be very inadequate to the 

1 General letter, 12th May 17t/5. 
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expenses of government. The Dekhan, troops and 
Hindustani irregulars were mutinous and disaffected 
for want,of pay; and were with difficulty restrained 
from the greatest outrages by the corps under 
M. de Boigne. The tributary Rajas withheld their 
respective contributions, and were preparing to 
resist all future exactions. The Sikhs were ready 
to invade and ravage the western provinces; and it 
was possible that both Sikhs and Rajputs were 
meditating the acquisition of more solid and durable 
advantages from the war between the Peishwa and 
the Nizam. Sir John Shore and his Council 
reviewed these circumstances after the battle of 
Kurdla, when the hopes of Sikhs and Rajputs had 
been disappointed by the victory of the Mahrattas 
and corresponding defeat of the Nizam. They 
saw that the battle of Kurdla had rendered the 
Mahrattas stronger than ever in Hindustan. Had 
however the Mahratta army in the Dekhan been 
defeated by the Nizam, the Rajputs, Jats and 
other chieftains in the north would have been 
encouraged to make a general combination against 
the Mahratta forces in Hindustan. 

Major Palmer observed that the impatience 
with which the native powers in the north always 
bore the encroachments and impositions of the 
Mahrattas was at this time greatly strengthened 
by the heavy exactions which the deputies of Dowlut 
Rao Sinclia had been compelled by their pecuniary 
distresses to make upon the Rajas of Bhurtpore 
and Macherry (XJlwar), to whom the late Mahadaji 
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Sindia was indebted 1 or liis safety, and the recovery 
of his power after Ms defeat at Jeypore. 

The Raja of Jeypore had made some progress Raja of 


towards levying a formidable body of troops, but check°™«t M i 


v kj) chock*- ni 

had been checked in his design by the intelligence vatta 


^ J o ■' I aLLtl VICtOI 

of the MalrTatta victory at Kurdla; and one of the ai Kur,1)u - 
deputies of Dowlut Itao Sindia was marching towards 
the city of Jeypore for the purpose of enforcing tho 
dismissal of the new levies, and the payment of 
arrears of tribute both to Shah A lam and to Sindia, 
amounting to thirteen lakhs of rupees 


Ma jor Palmer observed that if a judgment might MhWatt* 
be formed of the power and policy of the Mahratta 
i nle from their government in Hindustan, it was Hindustan - 


ill qualified for permanent conquest or civil ad 
ministration, however formidable it might be, from 
the means which it possessed, of ravage and devasta¬ 
tion. He wrote as follows:— 

“ The whole country under its subjection, from the 
Chumbul to the Ganges, is in the most miserable 
neglect and disorder; the lands are deserted, and 
the cultivation is so scanty as scarcely to supply 
subsistence to the remaining inhabitants. The 
roads are infested with numerous bands of robbers 
to such a degree as to render them impassable but 
io strong escorts; especially in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, where they are so formidable as to set 
tire force of tho government at defiance, and to 
menace even the city itself . 

“ In this disgraceful and ruinous condition of 
the country and government, a large army (i. e., 
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that of Smiiia) is employed in seeking its owii 
subsistence by exacting unjust contributions from 
thb defenceless Baps of Hindustan, instead of 
repressing the violence and depredations committed 
in their own territories, and protecting their own 
subjects and revenue.” 

weakness of Sir John Shore’s government remarked that 
amongst the numerous independent Rajas, includ¬ 
ing the Baja of Jeypore, they did not know one 
who possessed sufficient energy of character and 
influence to combine and direct such a confederacy 
its would be requisite for opposing the Mahratta 
power and encroachment; that if a sense of danger 
occasionally suggested the idea of an union, it was 
rendered impracticable by mutual jealousy and 
distrust; and that the Rajput powers, which, if con¬ 
federated, would prove an effectual check to Mah ¬ 
ratta ambition, were ruined in detail from these 
causes. 

Mabaratta Major Palmer, in the course of conversation with 
ot the Mahratta delegates of Dowlut Rao Sindia, per¬ 
ceived a jealousy of any intercourse or connection 
between the Emperor Shah Alain and the-British, 
government. The delegates were satisfied that a 
visit he had made to the Emperor at Delh i was only 
complimentary, but they would have been better 
pleased if he had dispensed with making it. As they 
could not decently oppose Major Palmer’s journoy to 
Delhi, they endeavoured to divert him from it by 
offers of providing him with suitable accommoda¬ 
tion for his residence at any other place. 
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The general progress of events at this period may 
be gathered from the following summary:—The 
death of Mahadaji Sindia in 1794 had left N&na 
Fumuvese without a rival. The victory at Kurdta 
in 1795. raised him to the summit of prosperity. 
In October the same year the tragic death of the 
Peishwa led to distractions which ruined the minis¬ 
ter for a while, and ended in the disjointtaent of 
the Mahratta empire. 

The Peishwa, Mahdu Eao Narain, had reached his 
twenty-first year. He was still kept in galling 
tutelage by 1ST ana Fumuvese. All real power was 
exorcised by Nana. Fumuvese as chief minister. 
At last the young Peishwa was seized with melan¬ 
choly ; he threw himself from a terrace of the 
palace, and died two days afterwards. 

Nana Furnuvgse was taken aback by the catas¬ 
trophe. There was no one to succeed to the office 
of Peishwa, except the three sons of Bughonath 
Eao, the ally of the English, namely;— 

JBaji Eao, 

CMmnaji Eao, 

Ararat Eao, an adopted son before the two others 
were horn. 

Nana. Ftumuvese had always been jealous of- the 
family of Bughonath Eao. At the moment of the 
Peishwa’s. death, the three sons of Bughonath Eao 
were confined in the fortress of Joonere. Nana 
Furnuvese proposed to set them aside and to cause 
the widow of the dead Peishwa to adopt a son. 
The Mahratta. chiefs agreed to the arrangement, hut 
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no candidate was selected for adoption. Mr. Maiet, 
the Resident at Poona, asked on what footing the 
Mahratta government was to he conducted. Ho 
Was told that the wido w of the late Peishwa would 
act as the head of the empire until the great officers 
of the Mahratta state had settled the succession, 
sir John shore Jt was expected at the time that there would he 
interfere in a disputed succession. Sir John Shore observed 
that the immediate consequences must be favorable 
to the political interest of the British nation; 1 and 
that it only remained for the Governor General and 
Council to await the result, without interfering 
either for the purpose of fomenting contests con¬ 
trary to their principles, or for allaying them at the 
risk of offending discordant parties. Accordingly, 
the Resident at Poona was discouraged from taking 
any part in the discussions respecting the succession. 
He was told that the connection between the British 
government and the Mahratta empire was in no way 
of a personal nature; if it suffered a temporary 
disunion during the contest for the succession to the 
Peishwa, it might be more easily renewed after the 
succession was settled, under an adherence to 
perfect neutrality, than by inclining to any of the 
views of the Mahratta chieftains. The justice or 
injustice of the determination with respect to the 
succession cotdd not affect the political reputation 
of the British government, as it had no right to 
interfere in the election of a head to the Mahratta 
empire, nor could it take a part in the decision. 


1 General letter* 12th May 1795. 
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ft was further observed that the relations of then™* tun*. 
British government with the Poona government 
•were carried on with Nana Furnuvese as its minister 
and representative; that the accustomed relations 
still subsisted notwithstanding the Peishwa’s deat h 
Possibly, by the constitution of the Mahratta em¬ 
pire, the confederated chieftains were entitled to 
a voice in the decision of questions relating to 
treaties, peace or war, and the succession to the 
empire. It also might he that the reference to those 
chieftains was dictated only l>y considerations of 
their personal consequence. As a matter of fact, 
however, the Governor General and Council knew 
by experience that the minister was the organ of 
communication with the Company; that his declar¬ 
ations and assertions were received without the 
participation of the chieftains; that the intercourse 
of the British government with the Mahratta 
empire was conducted through him; and that in 
1790 the treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
against Tippoo was concluded with Nana Pumuvese, 
without the mediation, and probably without even 
the knowledge, of Mahadaji Sinclia. 

Whilst Sir John Shore’s government was await- ruji itm, 
ing events at Calcutta, Baji Bao managed, whilst w?was 
confined in the fortress of Joonere, to open up a sit>Ahx ' 
secret correspondence with Dowlut Bao Smdia. 1 
Baji Bao offered to cede certain territories if Smdia 
would place him on the throne at Poona. Smdia 


1 DufF'i History of the Mnhrattas, Vol, III. 
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secretly closed with the offer, and a formal agreement 
was drawn up. 

tjaji Kao do,- Nana I’urnuvese discovered the plot. He re- 
by'Nnm'vnt- solved to forestal Dowlut Rao Sindia by releasing 
Baji Rao, and declaring him to be Peishwa. Baji 
Rao could not believe that the minister was in 
earnest; he required the most solemn oaths to be 
taken on the tail of a cow before he would trust 
himself to Nana Pumuvese. In like manner Baji 
Eao was required to take the most solemn oaths 
that ho would retain Nana Rumuvese at the head 
of the administration. 

"When Dowlut Eao Sindia heard of this arrange¬ 
ment, he marched against Poona with a large force. 
Nana Pumuvese was in a panic of fear, and fled 
to Satara under pretence of procuring the insignia 
of investiture from the pageant Raja. The under¬ 
standing still continued that Baji Eao was to be 
Peishwa, and that Nana Purnuvese was to be chief 
minister; but fresh disorders broke out, and the 
court of Poona drifted further and further into 
discord and anarchy. 

seroggio The story of the intrigues and treacheries which 
SSfedS* 1 followed is bewildering and tedious. Baji Rao, 
Fnruuvcso. Dowlut Rao Sindia and Nana Purnuvese were all 
plotting against each other. One or two incidents 
may serve as a sample. A chieftain, named Shirji 
Rao Ghatkay, had a beautiful daughter, whom 
Dowlut Rao Sindia wished to marry. He agreed to 
give his daughter to Sindia on condition of being 
made chief minister to his son-in-law. The mar- 
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^mgewas also conditional upon Baji Bao’s being 
made Peishwa. In return Baji Rao was to pay 
Sindia two crores of rupees, or about two millions 
sterling. Baji Rao moreover carried on secret 
negotiations with the Nizam of Hyderabad. In 
spite of his,solemn oath to Nana Pomuvese, and 
Ms .recent engagement with Dowlut Rao Sindia, 
he was seeking to persuade the Nizam to help 
him against Nana Furmivese, or against Dowlut 
Rao Sindia. by engaging to restore all the territory 
ceded after the battle of Kurdla, and to forego the* 
balance due on the Mahratta claims. 

In 1797 there was a plot to destroy Nana Pur- Trea C h e Ji 
nurese. The minister was induced by the strong- 
est guarantees of a safe conduct to pay a visit to n " ves0, 
Dowlut Rao Sindia. The pledges were broken. 

Nana Pumuvese and his chief partisans wore 
seized and imprisoned in the palace of the Peishwa; 
and it was generally believed that Baji Rao was 
deeply implicated in the treacherous outrage. The 
infamous Shirji Rao sent parties of soldiers to 
plunder the houses of the imprisoned chiefs. 

Many of the doors were barricaded, and the in¬ 
mates defended themselves from the roofs and 
windows. The city of Poona resembled a town 
taken by storm. The firing was incessant; the 
alarm was universal; all the roads were stopped, and 
there was nothing but uproar, plunder and blood¬ 
shed throughout the city. 

Dowlut Rao Sindia married the daughter of the Bm< i« T ami 
Ghatkay, and then demanded the two crores of i-SS!** 
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rupees which had been promised by Baji Rao. 'No 
money was forthcoming, but .Baji Rao suggested 
that Sindia might plunder Poona. The work was 
entrusted to Shirji Rao Ghatkay. The adherents 
of Nana Pumuvese were taken out of their prison 
in the Peishwa’s palace, and scourged until they 
had given up their hidden treasures. Merchants, 
bankers and all other persons in the city, who were 
supposed to have wealth, were seized and tortured 
in like manner. 

Fruitless plot# In 1798 Baji Rao in his turn plotted the des- 

lgl '" 18tS i" aia 'taruetion of Dowlut Rao Sindia. He invited Sindia 
to the palace, with the intention of murdering him. 
The assassins were ali ready under the command of 
the Peishwa’s adopted brother, Amrut Rao. The 
Peishwa opened the interview by assuming the air of 
a. sovereign master, and complaining of the arrogance 
and. cruelty of Sindia. But with strange weakness 
of character, he was afraid to give the signal. 
Consequently Sindia loft the palace without injury; 
but at heart he was more suspicious and distrustf ul 
than ever. 

Domestic Dowlut Rao Sindia was soon involved in other 

sindiJT l! troubles. Mahadaji Sindia had left three widows. 

Dowlut Rao Sindia promised to make a suitable 
provision for them, but did nothing. The two 
elder widows loudly complained of his conduct, 
and accused him of criminal intimacy with the 
youngest of the three. Shirji Rao Ghatkay forced 
an entrance into their tent and seized and flogged 
the ladies. 


STRICT NEUTRALITY ^ 

,, uvluu ' Ba B llao completed his alliance with Advice of ti.« 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, and began i*> tJncatenS b Be8! - 
^india. Dowlut Bao Sindia requested the mediation 
of the British government. Colonel Palmer, who 
ha ! succeeded Mr. Malet as [Resident at Poona, 

• advised him to dismiss Shirji Bao Ghatkay from 
the post of chief minister; to confer a jaghir on 
the three widows; and to, submit to the authority 
of . tllc ^eishwa. Sindia arrested and imprisoned 
Sldrji Bao Ghatkay. He would have given a 
jaghir to the widows; but they grew so.exorbitant- 
m. their demands that it was impossible to satisfy 
them. ,y 

Dowlut Kao Sindia had long been anxious toir«»Pwi.' 
.eave Poona and return to Hindustan; but he 
»lo means ot discharging the arrears due to Ms an<imtor(xito 
army.. He tried to intimidate Baji Bao by sending ’ " ' ’ 
envoys to Tippoo; but Baji Bao sent envoys to 
r l v ippoo in like manner. At last Sindia released 
NanaPumuvese on obtaining payment of.tea lakhs' 
o! rupees. In the end a reconciliation was patched 
up between Baji Bao and Nairn Furnuvese; but 
the latter refused to resume the post of chief 
minister unless the safety of his person and pro¬ 
perty were guaranteed by the British government 
and the Nizam. It will he seen hereafter that 
dus condition was waived. The jealousy of 
Baji Bao was so insurmountable, that Nana 
Burnuvese was induced to return to the post of 
chief minister without the guarantee of any foreign 
power. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POLICY OP LORD WELLESLEY. 

A. D. 1798 to 1802. 

. miTE Mahratta empire was breaking «P through 
anarciiy. internal distractions. The power of the Nizam. 

had been prostrated ever since the battle or Kurdla 
in 1795. The Rajput states had become a quarry 
for predatory powers. 

WWfIWcy Amidst this general embroilment. Lord Mor- 
GoWnovdett- nin^ton? better known by liis later title of Marquis 
isos! 798 0 f 'Wellesley, took up the office of Governor 
General of India. He landed at Calcutta in May 
1798. 1 His main object at this period was to 
destroy tlie Erench power in India, and to crush 
Tippoo Sultan of Mysore as the open ally of the 
Ereiich. The policy of non-interference, as Partied 
out hy his immediate predecessors, had brought 
forth fruits which were dangerous to the very 
existence of British power in India. All help had 
been refused to the Nizam on the ground that it 
would be a departure from the system of neutrality. 
The consequence was that the Nizam had raised a 


i The brief review in the text of the policy of Lord Wellesley is ga¬ 
thered from a general study of Lord Wellesley’s Minutes and Despatches, 
which have been published in five octavo volumes. 
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w*e of French'‘battalions under M. Ray mond; 
and after the battle of Ivurdla, had largely aug¬ 
mented that force. Meanwhile Tippoo was open Is 
leaguing with the French at the Mauritius, and 
was supposed to have a French force at his com¬ 
mand. The destruction of Tippoo was thus regarded 
as a measure of imperial necessity. Lord Wellesley 
hoped to renew the old alliance .with the Nizam and 
the Peishwa against Tippoo, although both states 
had been recently refused all help from the British 
government. But a British alliance with the Nizam 
against Tippoo would he of no effect, unless the 
.French battalions were broken up, and French in¬ 
fluence banished for ever from the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories. It was certain that the French battalions 
in the army of the Nizam would never join the 
English in. fighting against Tippoo ; and it was very 
possible that the French battalions might desert to 
Tippoo fit the hppe of fighting against the English 
and driving the British power out of India. 

The idea of forming an alliance with the Nizam P rogtratioil 
and the Mahrattas against Tippoo was in accord - tu Nizs ’" 
anco with European ideas of a balance of power. 

But the Nizam and the Peishwa could no longer 
he treated as substantive states; they certainly 
had nothing- of the strength and solidity which 
L ongod to European states, and even to revolu¬ 
tionised. France. The Nizam had been so pros¬ 
trated by the battle of Kmdla, that his very ex¬ 
istence depended on his French battalions. The 
Mahratta empire was torn by distractions anti 

F 
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intrigues within the body politic; and it was im¬ 
possible to deal with any individual, or with any 
individual body, who would properly represent the 
whole. There was thus little hope of treating with 
either the Nizam or the Peishwa as a substantive 
state; and there was little to he expected from the 
revival of a dubious alliance like that of 1790-92. 

Kv^rev'ow of Wellesley reviewed the progress of Mahratta 

1792 - affairs since the year 1792 in a separate minute. 1 

9s. The situation of the Mahratta empire at the peace of 

Seringapatam in 1792 was most favourable to Bri¬ 
tish interests. The Mahratta states were so equally 
balanced against each other, that there was no 
danger of their uniting in one strong confederacy, 
either against British possessions, or against any other 
established power in India. Neither was any one 
member of the Mahratta empire sufficiently strong to 
encounter the British government. On the other 
hand, the Peishwa was the acknowledged and con¬ 
stitutional head of the Mahratta* confederation; and, 
aided by the abilities of his minister Nana Fnr- 
nuvose, possessed sufficient influence over the leading 
chiefs to render him a respectable ally, and to enable 
him to bring a considerable force into the field. 
Commanding From, the death of Mahadaii Sindia in 1794 to 
Nana Pur- the suicide of Mahdu Bao Naram in 1795, the 
nn<i i795.' danger was that the influence of Nana Furnuvese 
threw too great a weight into the scale of the 
Peishwa’s power, and enabled the Poona govern¬ 
ment to wield the united force of the whole 


1 Lord Wellesley’s Minute, 12th August 1708. 
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Mahratta empire. At the battle of Kuril* the 
Peishwa was assisted by the contingents of most 
of the confederated chieftains of the Mahratta em¬ 
pire. 

After the sudden death of Mahdu Eao Narain, DWmcUonsi 
I he ambition or jealousy of Nana JPumavese in- mjw'after 
dueecl him to attempt the disturbance of 
regular order of succession by introducing an 
adopted child upon the throne. He thus opened 
the way to the successive intrigues and revolu- 
tiors which were distracting the Mahratta cm- 


jthe gnloicta of 
tiiG the Feistiwn. 


pire. The changes and convulsions of the 


gov¬ 


ernment of Poona weakened the sovereignty. 

They terminated in the imprisonment of Nana 
Fumuvese, and in the suspension of the power and 
authority of the reigning Peishwa, under circum¬ 
stances which menaced the abolition of his office. 
Dowlut Eao Sindia had alternately taken part wit h 
the Peishwa and Nana Fumuvese, and had at length 
overpowered both. He was so far master of the 
government, of Poona, that the Peishwa could not, 
in his existing condition, summon the co-operation 
of any considerable body of the Mahratta chief¬ 
tains, nor afford the British government any assist¬ 
ance against Tippoo. 

The course of events had tended to weaken the Antagon* 
governments of both Poona and. Hyderabad. 


_ rmin 
mi A between the 
„ J-Mahrattaa 

mutual animosities and opposition between the 

two H' ^ '■ 1 


courts had risen to such a height as to 
render all co-operation between them utterly im¬ 
practicable. The efficacy of the system, of de- 
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fensire alliance against Tippoo had therefore been 
impaired, not only by the respective weakness of 
each of the two allies, the Peisliwa and the Nizam, 
but by the difficulty of uniting them in any 
common view or joint operation. Still there was a 
probability that Baji Rao was prepared for an 
alliance with the Nizam, as, without the assistance 
of the Nizam, he could not emancipate himself from 
tne influence of Sindia. In fact, a treaty had been 
actually concluded between the Peisbwa and the 
Nizam, but the ratification had been delayed. 
fluSof 9 !n ' 1 10 oniy otstacle8 to a general accommodation 

Sif ° Rao VVOre the im P etuosit y aud Violence of Powlut Rao 
Sindia. The absence of Sindia from bis own domi¬ 
nions in Hindustan, and the ungovernable excesses 
of his temper, had weakened the source of his own 
power, raised a spirit of faction and revolt in his 
own dominions, and disgusted all the ancient friends 
and connections of his family. Uis violence towards 
the female relations of his family had raised a con¬ 
siderable party against him amongst his own fol¬ 
low ers. TIis signal treachery in the imprisonment 
ol Nana Purmivese had failed to secure him posses¬ 
sion of the minister’s treasure. He was surrounded 
by an army clamorous for pay, whilst destitute of 
pecuniary resource and unsupported by any one 
respectable friend. Meantime be was threatened 
by the invasion of Zeman Shah, the Afghan ruler, 
which would probably recall him to his own domi¬ 
nions. In the event of such an invasion, he would 
be sensible that his security depended in a great 
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measure on the co-operation ol‘ the British troops., 
and that in the present disturbed condition of his 
possesion and. his army, the British government 
held iiis fate in their own hands. 

Lord Wellesley was successful in the negotiations 
with the Nizam, but failed in the negotiations with 
the Mahrattas. The political relations of the British 
government with the Nizam will he dealt with 
hereafter in a separate summary of the affairs of 
Hyderabad. But inasmuch as the policy pursued 
by Lord Wellesley towards the Nizam was after¬ 
wards regarded as a model policy for dealing with 
the Mahrattas and other native states in India, it 
may be advisable in the present place to submit an 
outline of its main features. 

Li f ile first instance, the Nizam was induced to 
disband his .French battalions, and to engage never 
to take any European into his service without the 
consent of the British government. At the same 
time the Nizam agreed to maintain an English S ub¬ 
sidiary force in the room of the French force, with 
an understanding that the British government would 

Drotnoi him u, ._ • i , 


Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s alliance 
with the 
Nizam : a 
model policy. 


French batta. 
lions replaced 
by a British 
Subsidiary 
force. 


protect him more or less against the Mahrattas. In 


U - JL.lt. 

return the Nizam agreed to furnish a contingent 
force to serve with the English in the coming war 
against Tippoo. 

Lord Wellesley was anxious to conclude a similar 
treaty with the Feishwa, with the proviso that the 
British government should mediate in the Mahratta 
claims against the Nizam. But Ba,ji Bao was sus¬ 
picious of the designs of the British government. 


British alli¬ 
ance refused 
by the 
Peishwa. 
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Hitherto the English had refused to help him in 
any way, or to interfere in Mabratta affairs. Colonel 
Palmer, the British Resident, now proposed to furnish 
him with a Subsidiary force; recommended him 
to reinstate Nana Eurnuvese as chief minister; and 
advised Dowlut Rao Sindia to leave Poona and return 
to Hindustan. Baji Rao suspected Nana Eumuveso 
of being at the bottom of the English scheme. 
At first he begged Sindia to remain at Poona, and 
prevent t he English from introducing Nana Eurnu ¬ 
vese. "When he found that Sindia was bent on re¬ 
turning to Hindustan, he paid a secret visit to 
Nana Eurnuvese, and implored him with tears and 
oaths of fidelity to take up the office of minister, 
and preserve the Brahman sovereignty from the 
factions of the Mabrattas and intervention of the 
English. 

Under these circumstances, Nana Furnuvese re¬ 
sumed the post of chief minister. The British Resi¬ 
dent pressed the minister to conclude a treaty, 
but Nana Eurnuvese was opposed to an English 
alliance. He was jealous of the English alliance 
with the Nizam, and especially jealous of any 
interference of the English in the Mabratta claims 
against the Nizam. The question of treaty therefore 
was evaded.' The British Resident was told that the 
Peishwa would faithfully fulfil the conditions of 
existing engagements ; that in the event of a war 
against Tippoo, a Mabratta contingent should be 
sent to co-operate w ith the armies of the British 
government and the Nizam. But subsequently , when 
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the war really broke out, no contingent was sent; 
and the envoys of Tippoo were oponiy received at 
Poona in spite of the protests of Colonel Palmer. 

In 1799 the war against Mysore was brought to War against 
a close by the death of Tippoo and capture of £SA 
Sermgapatam. A share of the conquered territory Tiw>0 °’ im ‘ 
was made over to the Nizam. A similar share 
would have been made over to the Peishwa had a 
Mahratta contingent appeared in the field. As it 
was, Lord Wellesley offered a smaller share to the 
I eishwa, provided 13aji Rao agreed to certain condi¬ 
tions, namely, to abstain from all aggressions on the 
territories of the new Hindu Raja of Mysore; to 
dismiss all Frenchmen from his service; to main¬ 
tain a British subsidiary force; and to accept the 
mediation of the British government as regards all 
claims upon the Nizam. 

The Poona government was reluctant to refuse Peishwa .»gor. 
the offer of territory, but equally reluctant to eon- u ° 0 '" 
elude a treaty on the terms proposed. The utter 
destruction of Tippoo had taken the Mahrattas by 
surprise and upset all their plans. Nana Eurnuvese 
tried hard to explain why the contingent had not 
been sent to join the allies against Tippoo, and why 
Tippoo’s vakeels had been kept at Poona throughout 
the war, whilst the Peishwa’s vakeels had remained 
at the court of Tippoo. He said that the march 
of flic contingent had been delayed by the political 
distractions at Poona; and that it was the usage in 
India for vakeels to remain in an enemy’s country in 
time of war. As regards the proffered territory, the 



Ambitious 
designs of 
Dmvlufc ftttO 
Sindia, 



Peis! uva claimed chout for the whole of Tippoo’s 
dominions; he was willing to accept the proffered 
gift as an equivalent for the chout. If the French 
invaded India,, the Peislnva would assist the Eng¬ 
lish in repelling them, but would not exclude French¬ 
men from his service. The Peishwa was willing; 
to subsidize English battalions, provided that he 
was permitted te employ them against his own re¬ 
fractory feudatories ; hut he would not submit the 
Mahratta claims on the Nizam to the arbitration of 
the British government. In the face of such pre¬ 
tensions a treaty was impracticable. Accordingly, 
the proffered gift of Mysore territory was 'with¬ 
drawn and shared between the British government 
and the Nizam. 

All this while Dowlut Rao Sindia remained at 
Poona. He was still very young, scarcely nineteen 
years of age, yet he continued to exercise a pre¬ 
ponderating power and influence in the Mahratta 
empire. His predecessor .Mahadaji Sindia possessed 
i large territory in Malm, and established his 
capital at Oojein. Mahadaji Sindia had also 
conquered the territory known as the Doab, be¬ 
tween the Jumna and the Ganges; as well as the 
territory west of the Jumna towards the Sutlej. 
He controlled the pageant Emperor Shah Alam, and 
exercised all that remained of the sovereignty of 
the Moghul under the title of deputy Vakeel nl 
Mutluk. All this territory and authority had been 
inherited by Dowlut Rao Sindia before his fifteenth 
year. He was now nineteen, but although so 



young, he was deeply involved in current intrigues 
for the furtherance of his ambitious views. As 
already seen, he was constantly thwarting Nana 
Eumuvese at Poona, and was more or less en¬ 
couraged by the Peishwa, Baji Rao. Moreover he 
was seeking to establish a personal influence in 
Holkar’s territory in Mahva. Tukaji Holkar died 
in 1797, and Dowlut Rao Sindia interfered in the 
succession. 

The early history of the Holkar family is some- History of tho 
what obscure. Mulhar Rao Holkar, the founder of S/m 
the dynasty, had obtained grants from the Peishwa kar ' 
for the collection of chout in Hindustan as far hack 
as the reign of Maharaja Shao. He established a 
dominion in Malwa on the banks of the Ner- 
budda northward towards the Ohnmbul. Mulhar 
Rao Holkar and Ranixji Sindia divided between 
them the greater part of Malwa between the 
Nerbudda and the Chumbul rivers; but their 
territories were so intermixed and confused, that 
it is impossible to draw a line of frontier between 
the two. Mulhar Rao Holkar died in 1767- A 
son who should have succeeded was already dead, 
leaving an infant sou and a Rani. The infant 
died, hut the Rani was a strong-minded woman, 
and seized possession of the government. She 
appointed Tukaji Holkar to be commander-in- 
chief, and took the civil administration into her 
own hands. This Rani is celebrated in Mahratta 
history under the name of Ailah Bai. Site was 
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very superstitious- and extremely la vish to the Brah- 
#maus. Accordingly, she is much praised in 
Brahmanical traditions as the incarnation of every 
virtue, masculine and feminine. Otherwise there is 
no reason to believe that she was anything ! nore 
than a clover Mahratta Rani of the ordinary type, 
who conciliated the Brahmans by her largesses, and 
appointed a favourite to be commaMer-in-chief. 

Ailah Bai died in 1795, and Tukaji Holkar came 
into possession of the kingdom. Tukaji died in 
3 797, leaving two legitimate sons. The eldest, 
named Kashi Rao, was weak and deformed; the 
second, named Mulhar Rao, proceeded to Poona in 
the hope that the Pcishwa would nominate him 
successor to the throne of Indore to the exclusion 
of his feeble elder brother. Nana Furnuvese secret¬ 
ly favoured Mulhar Rao. Dowlut Rao Stadia had 
views of his own, which were opposed to those of 
Nana Furnuvese. In the end he murdered Mulhar 
Rao, and set up the weak Kashi Rap, with the view 
of establishing his own influence ’at Indore. But an 
illegitimate son of Tukaji, named Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, appeared upon the scene. This man was 
destined to play an important part in Mahratta bis-,, 
tory. As an illegitimate son Lie could not expect in 
the first instance to succeed to the throne of Indore. 
He had espoused the cause of Mulhar Rao, and after 
his death had fled to Nagpore, where the Bhousla 
Raja placed him in confinement. Subsequently, 
•ieswunt Rao effected his escape, and led the life of 



an outlaw and freebooter. He claimed possession of 
the throne in behalf of his nephew Khundi Eao, a 
son of the prince who had been murdered by Sindia. 

His standard was joined by a host of the predatory 
rascals who infested Central India at this period, and 
lived by plunder—Bheels, Pindarries, Afghans and 
Mahrattas. Above all lie was joined by an Afghan 
adventurer, named Amir Khan, who became famous 
in after history. In this fashion Jeswant Kao Hoi- 
kar soon became a formidable power in Malwa. 

Nana Eurnuvesc died in 1800. Baji Kao was thus Death of 
relieved from the dictation of the minister, hut was vesefisooT' 
impatient of being under the thraldom of Dowlut 
Kao Sindia. There were rebellions amongst his 11:10 Pe,shwa- 
jaghirdars on all sides, and he could not suppress 
them. The English were ready to help him, but 
he did not want the English to interfere. At the 
same time ho could not resist the interposition of 
the English without the help of Dowlut Kao Sindia. 

At this crisis the presence of Dowlut Kao Sindia 
was urgently required in Malwa. The females 
of the family of Mahadaji Sindia were creating 
fresh troubles. Jeswunt Kao llolkar pretended to 
join, the ladies, hut only plundered them. More¬ 
over he had inflicted a defeat on a detachment 
of Sindia’s army at Oojein. Under such circum¬ 
stances, Dowlut Kao Sindia was forced to leave 
Poona, and accordingly marched northward into Ms 
own dominions. 

At this period the army of Jesmxnt Kao llolkar Jeswunt Kao 
was reckoned at twenty thousand men. It would feat«i by 
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Riniis* in be tedious to dwell upon the details of plunder, de- 
Hindlisten. a|| bloodshed winch characterised his 

proceedings. In October 1801 Dowlut Eao Sindia 
attacked him with all ids forces, including Ms 
French battalions, and obtained a signal victory, 
impolitic pro* The real progress of events is obscure. The fight- 
Bi^Bao 01 ing and devastation are palpable enough; but there 
I’eisWa. wore under-currents of intrigue which no one can 
fathom. Baji Eao was probably relieved by the ab¬ 
sence of Dowlut Eao Sindia from Poona. He must 
have rejoiced to see Holkar and Sindia wasting their 
strength in wars against each other. In all proba¬ 
bility, he was in secret communication with both. 
Instead, however, of conciliating his own chiefs, he 
took revenge upon all the families who had opposed 
either himself >r his father Bughonath Edo. Bodies 
of insurgent horse were ravaging his dominions;, 
and whenever he arrested the leaders, he punished 
them with savage ferocity. A brother of Jeswunt 
Eao Holkar commanded one of these hands of 
’freebooters, and fell into the hands of Baji Eao. 
He was barbarously put to death by being dragged 
through the streets of Poona tied to the foot of an 
elephant. Baji Eao was not only deaf to the hum¬ 
blest prayers for mercy, hut revelled in the suf¬ 
ferings of his victim. Ho looked on whilst the 
wretched man was being dragged by the elephant 
from the palace yard, and filling the air with his 
shrieks at the prospect of a death of lingering agony, 
leswunt Kao Baji Eao had soon reason to repent of his cruelty. 
SKT Jeswant Eao Holkar recovered his strength and 
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gained some advantages over Siudia; but was final- 
ly driven from Hindustan into the .Bekhan. Shortly 
afterwards he was marching on Poona, vowing ven¬ 
geance on the murderers of his brother. Baji Ttao 
was in consternation. He renewed the negotiations 
Avith the British government; ho was w illin g to 
admit a Subsidiary force, but would not consent to 
other , terms. Dowlut Eao Siudia sent an army 
to his relief. The crisis was brought to a close 
by the battle of Poona. The united armies of Siudia 
and the Peishwa were utterly defeated by Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar in the neighbourhood of Poona on the 
25th of October 1802. 
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CHAPTER "VI. 

TREATY OE I3ASSEIN : ITS RESULTS. ' 

A. D. 1802 to 1803. r * 

1 IRE Mahratta empire of the Peishwa was shaken 
- to its foundations by the defeat at Poona. It 
was in the same prostrate condition as the Moghul 
f empire after the invasion of Nadir Shah. Baji Rae 
Peishwa was threatened with destruction. But a 
distinction must be drawn between the person of 
Baji Rao, and the sovereign authority of the Peish - 
wa. Baji Rao might have, been dethroned and 
annihilated. But the sovereignty of. the Peishwa 
was still a substantive power; and the substantive 
authority would still bo a hone of contention be¬ 
tween Sindia and Holkar. Each might- hope to 
rule in the Bekhan in the name of a pageant Peishwa., 
just as Sindia had ruled in Hindustan in the name 
of a pageant Moghul. Thus, under any circum¬ 
stances, a desperate struggle was to be expected 
between Bowlut Rao Sindia and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar for the possession and exercise of the 
sovereignty of the Peishwa. 

For the moment the defeat at Poona had placed 
Baji Rao at the mercy of J eswunt Rao Holkar. 
He had every reason to fear that Jeswunt Reo would 
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revenge for the murder of his brother, 
a ffairs were desperate in every way. He had no al¬ 
ternative but to submit to Holkar, or go into exile ; 
and he could not go into exile without the help 
of the British government, 

Baji Bao was indeed thunderstruck at the disaster. Accepts the 
He yielded to his fate without parley and without auk!! 
hesitation. He sent a minister to Colonel Close, the 
British President at Poona, accepting unconditionally 
all the terms of the defensive alliance offered by the 
British government. He then fled to the sea coast 
and applied to the Bombay government for a ship to 
carry him to a place of safety. He was eager for 
the English alliance, which was to restore him to 
ins throne at Poona, and to protect him against 
the designs of Sindia and Holkar. 


Colonel Close was impressed with the importance Action of the 
of the crisis. He suggested to the Bombay and<Srf si “ 


Madras governments the necessity of preparing a 
body of troops under the authority of each presidency 
lor the eventual support of' the Peishwa. He 
likewise applied to the Resident at Hyderabad for 
the services of a detachment from the Subsidiary 
force of the Nizam, 


room*. 


. M e^while Jeswunt Rao Holkar showed an anx- interview be- 
iety to establish friendly relations with the British SaS' 0 " 61 
government. After the battle of Poona he had in- fek? Bnu 
vited the British Resident to an interview. Colonel 
Close found the conqueror in a small tent, ankle deep 
in mud, wounded by a spear, and with a sabre cut 
on his head. .Jeswunt Rao was polite and frank, 
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spoke lightly of his wounds., and expressed himself in 
the most friendly manner towards the Resident and 
the British government. He seemed extremely de¬ 
sirous of obtaining the mediation of Colonel Close 
with Sindia and the Peishwa; and he solicited 
Colonel Close, whom he detained a month at Poona, 
to arbitrate in the existing differences. 

ornwlmr Eor a short time after victory at Peons 
uaoHoikar Jeswunt Rao Holkar assumed an appearance of 

great moderation. He placed guards for the pro¬ 
tection of the city, treated all the dependents of 
the Peishwa with kindness, and used every endea¬ 
vour to induce the Peishwa himself to return to the 
palace. This moderation on the part of Jeswunt 
Itao Holkar was only a cloak to allure Baji Rao 
back to Poona, in order to compel him to estab¬ 
lish a government under his own influence to the 
exclusion of that of Sindia. landing that Baji 
Rao had no intention of returning, Jeswunt Rao 
sent lor Ararat Rao, the adopted son of Rugho- 
nuth Rao, to take charge of the civil govern¬ 
ment of Poona. Ararat Rao delayed on various 
pretences. At last it was known, that Baji Rao 
had procured a ship from the Bombay govern¬ 
ment, and had sailed away to Bassein, about 
twenty-seven miles to the north of Bombay. Am- 
rut Rao feigned to regard the departure of the 
Peishwa as an abdication of his dignity, and accept¬ 
ed the offer from Holkar so far as to allow his son to 
become Peishwa. Accordingly, the insignia of in¬ 
vestiture as Peishwa were procured from the 






pageant Raja of Satara on behalf; of the son, whilst 
Amrufc Bao filled the office; of chief minister. 


At this crisis both Dowlut Rao Sindia and Jes- siwvw, h«i- 
want Rao Holkar, as well as Baji Rao Pcishwa, iSwa J*i- 
were one and all anxious for the mediation of the 
British government. 

Colonel Close left Poona in the latter part of Treaty 0 e 
N ovember, and proceeded via Bombay to Basa6in. STSiw!!"' 
The treaty of Bassein was 1 concluded with the luffiwy 
Peishwa on the 31st December 1802. It was a* Uianc6 ' 
general defensive alliance, on the same basis as the 
treaty of Hyderabad concluded in 1800 with the 
Nizam, having for its object the reciprocal protec¬ 
tion of the territories of the Peishwa and the East 
India Company, respectively, A Subsidiary force 
of six thousand regular infantry,' with the usual 
proportion of field artillery and European artil¬ 
lery-men, were to be permanently stationed in. the 
Peishwa’s dominions. Districts yielding twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees yearly were assigned by the Peishwa 
for the payment of the force. No European of 
any nation hostile to English was to be enter¬ 
tained by the Peishwa. All claims of the Peishwa 
against the Nizam and the Gaekwar were to he 
submitted to British arbitration. The Peishwa also 
hound himself to engage in no hostilities with other 
states, and to carry on no negotiations with any 
power whatever, without the previous consent of 
the British government. 1 

'4; M ~~ r~*- t - w -. 

1 Grant DulFa History of tin Mahrnltfi . .. Vol. III. 
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views of Lord The views of Lord Wellesley on the treaty of 
weiie»iey. J 3 asse j u ma y be summed*tip as follows 1 :— 

“ It Las always been manifest that the principal 
branches of the Maharatta empire were averse to 
2$^* an alliance between the British government and 
the sovereign power of the Peisbwa. The distrac¬ 
tions prevailing among the feudatory chieftains 
afforded the most favourable prospect for the con¬ 
clusion of such an alliance. It was also evident 
that the Peisbwa had been induced to conclude the 
treaty with the British government by the convic¬ 
tion that no other means existed of recovering any 
portion of his lost authority, or of securing the 
tranquility of his dominions. 

“The knowledge of the arrangements of the 
British government with the Peisbwa might induce 
Dowlut Ran Siudia and Jeswunt Ttao Ilolkar to 
compromise their differences, and to offer joint pro¬ 
posals to the Peisbwa for restoring him to Poona. 
It was possible that the Poishwa might accept such 
proposals, notwithstanding the engagements which 
had actually been concluded with the British gov- 
vemment. In such an event it was not the inten¬ 
tion of Lord Wellesley to attempt to compel the 
Peisbwa to adhere to the faith of his engagements, 
at the liazasd of involving the Company in a war 
with the combined Mahratta states.” 
otherwise the If, however, the Peisbwa adhered to his ongage- 
b* wpportra ments, and if the majority of the Mahratta jaghir- 
dars and chieftains, subject to his authority, 


1 Separate letter, 10th February 1803. 
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in the restoration of that authority under 
\ the treaty with the Company, Lord Wellesley 
would consider it liis duty to proceed, without 
regard to any partial opposition on the part of 
Sindia or of Holkar, either singly or united. 

The Peishwa had despatched two of his officers Aotton of 
to Dowlut Bao Sindia for the express purpose of ^wu" 
reconciling him to the treaty of Bassein. He had 
also addressed letters to the several Mahratta chief¬ 
tains subject to his authority, who occupied the 
districts situated between Poona and the river 
Kistna, telling them of ids alliance with the British 
government, and directing them to join and co¬ 
operate with the British forces. 

Meanwhile, dissensions had broken out between 
Amrut Bao and Jeswant, Bao Holkar, and produced 
a separation of interests between the two. Jeswant |J‘ ,l J cnr at 
Bao Holkar was extremely embarrassed by the 
u r ;«nt of money for the payment of his troops, and 
was endeavouring to supply the failure by levying 
oppressive contributions from the inhabitants of 
Poona.' 

Preparations were now being made by the British Military 
government for the restoration of Baji Kao Peishwa ZTJZ'J 0 ' 
to the throne at Poona. The Subsidiary force at Hy- 
derabad, under the command of Colonel Stevenson, 
was moved towards the frOntier*town of Purainda, 
about 1.1 ;> miles, from Poona. The main army of 
Madras, under General Wellesley, was moved from 
the northern frontier of Mysore towards Poona. 
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to co-operate with Colonel Stevenson. On the way, 
General Wellesley was' joined by the Southern 
Mahratta jaghirdars, who were anxious for the 
restoration of the Peishwa, and exasperated at the 
oppressions committed by Jeswunt Itao Holkar. 
But Holkar had already left Poona and begun to 
retreat northward over the Nerhudda river into 
Malwa. Meanwhile Baji Eao was conducted by a 
European force from Bassein to Poona, and in May 
1803 was placed on the throne of the Peishwa, 

It was impossible that either Dowlut Eao Sindia, 
or Jeswunt Eao Holkar, wdio had been struggling 
against each other for the ascendancy at the court, 
of Poona, should have been contented to see the 
prize carried off by the British government. It 
was equally impossible that the Peishwa should 
have been satisfied with his position; lie had 
escaped from the thraldom of Sindia, or from 
that of Holkar, only to fall under the influence 
of the British government. It would, however, 
be waste of time to indicate the under-current of 
intrigues at this period. It will suffice to say 
that Baji Eao was in secret communication with 
all the Mahratta powers, including the South¬ 
ern jaghirdars, with the view of throwing off all 
connection with the British government, at the 
very time that the British government was restor¬ 
ing him to his position of Peishwa at Poona. No 
doubt all the Mahra tta powers would have confeder¬ 
ated to throw off the English supremacy, could they 
only have trusted one another, or have placed the 
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slightest, faith in such a confederacy. As it 
was, each would have joined the confederacy, could 
he only have heen certain of outwitting all the 
others, and securing for himself a preponderating 
influence at P ona. , 

In "May 18' ,3 Dowlut Bao Sindia was encamped w* aua> 
with a large army at Burhanpore near the frontier £ 1 ! k*> 
of the Nizam. lie was expecting to he joined by tCtr. ’ij oi 
Bughoji Bhonsla, the Baja of Berar. The British Eu “ eir ' - 
Besident was in his camp, and invited him to join 
in the treaty of defensive alliance which had been 
concluded with the Pcishwa. But Dowlut Bao 
Sindia was sorely troubled by the treaty of- Basseiu. 

Ho admitted that it did not interfere in his just 
rights; but he complained that Mahadaji Sindia 
had been guarantee of all parties at the treaty of 
Salbye, and that he, a.s the successor of Mahadaji, 
ought to have been consulted before the conclusion 
of rhe treaty of Bassein. In fact, it was impossible 
that Dowlut Bao Sindia should have heen satisfied 
wit 7 a treaty which put an end to his ascendancy 
at tho court of Poona, and established the British 
government in liis room. 

The Bhonsla Baja of Berar was equally hostile Di.mtirfao 
to the treaty of Bassein. He had no love for the 
Pcishwa; neither he nor his predecessors were 
thoroughly reconciled to tho establishment of a 
Brahmanieal sovereignty at Poona. But he had 
designs of his own, which were frustrated by the 
treaty of Bassein. He belonged to the same 
Bhonsla clan as the famous Sivaji ; and ho,had 
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cherished hopes of subverting the suzerainty of the 
Peishwa, and restoring in iris own person the old 
Rhonsia dynasty in the place of the pageant Raja 
of Satara. 

The advance of the Bhonsla Raja ,o join Dowlut 
Rao Sindia led to the most alarming •umours. The 
two armies were approaching the frontier of 
Hyderabad at the moment when the death of the 
Nizam was daily expected. Meanwhile Dowlut 
Rao Sindia was asserting a claim to collect chout 
throughout the whole territory of Hyderabad—an 
assumption which alone was likely to lead to war. 

At the same time the Bhonsla Raja was trying to 
effect a reconciliation between Dowlut Rao Sindia 
and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, with the view of in¬ 
ducing Holkar to join the confederacy against the 
British government. 

The attitude of Jeswunt Rao Holkar was causing 
much anxiety. The British government was natur¬ 
ally desirous of preventing him from joining Sindia 
and the Bhonsla Raja. The British Resident at 
Poona tried hard to reconcile him to the Peishwa; -• 
but Baji Rao hated or feared Jeswunt Rao Holkar to 
such an extent, that reconciliation was impossible. 

On the other hand, Sindia and the Bhonsla Raja 
were prepared to make any concession that would 
induce Jes wunt Rao Holkar to join them against 
the English. They released his nephew Khundi 
Rao, whose cause he had espoused. They ignored 
the claim of the elder and legitimate brother, Kashi 
Rao, by making over to Jeswunt Rao the posses- 
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si on o f all t he territory belonging to t he Holkar 
family in Mahva. They also engaged to recognise 
all the rights of Jeswtmt Rao llolkar in Hindustan. 

But when Jeswtmt Rao Holkar had got all he 
wanted, he retired to Malwa and awaited events. 

Ho excused himself from marching into the Bekhan 
by asking who was to take care of Hindustan. 

At last, at the end of May 1803, the British sindi*’* 
Resident called upon Dowlut Rao Sindia to explain 5 
his intentions. He especially required Sindia to Kc ’ ,d r ‘ * 
disavow any hostile design, on the part of himself 
ov the Bhonsla Raja, against the territories o i the 
British government, or those of its allies, the 
Peishwa and the Nizam. Sindia declared that he 
could say nothing until he was joined by the 
Bhonsla Raja; after he had seen the Raja, he cordd 
state explicitly whether there was to he peace or war 

This menace would have warranted the British Ad™,* of 
Resident in quitting the camp of Sindia. But the nrmles under 
Resident had been instructed by Lord Wellesley to su^uson ' " I 
spare no pains to bring about a pacific accommo¬ 
dation. Accordingly, the Resident continued to 
remain in camp, and awaited the approach of the 
Bhonsla Raja. General Wellesley and Colonel 
Stevenson were both encamped in the neighbour¬ 
hood. General Wellesley commanded the Madras 
army, and was invested hv the Governor General 
with full powers to conclude a treaty or to declare 
war.. Colonel Stevenson commanded the Hvder- 

V 

abad Subsidiary force, and was ready to Co-operate 
with General Wellesley. 
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Oungorous in- So far the points cit issue between tlie British 
French in the government and the Malirattas lay in a nut-shell. 
jJojib v.ct. -gy. t | ie f rea ty 0 f Baasein the British government had 
established a paramount control over the Peishwa 


as regards peace or war. It was hound by the 
treaties of Hyderabad and Bassein to protect its 


allies, the Nizam and the Peishwa, against all 
aggressions on the part of Sinclia and the Bhonsla, 
or any other native power. But in the opinion 
of Lord Wellesley, there was another ques¬ 


tion of imperial importance between the British 
government and Dowlut Rao Sindia. The North¬ 
west frontier was the most vulnerable point of 
the British empire in India. The existing condi¬ 
tion of the Sikhs, the Mahrattas, the Rajputs, and 
other petty states, offered considerable facilities to 
the advance of any enemy from the north-western 


countries of Asia, or from the banks of the Indus. 
The enterprising spirit of France, the ambition 
of Russia, or the violence and capacity of the 
Afghan tribes, might induce either power to pursue 
objects of invasion in that quarter, which would 
prove embarrassing to the British government. 
Formation of It has already been seen that the whole of the 
on tbe K BHti»h territory from the Jumna to the Ganges and the 
mountains of Kumaon had been, conquered by 
Mahadaji Sindia. Since his death the authority of 
his successor, Dowlut Rao Sindia, had been on the 
decline in that quarter. Dowlut Rao Sindia had 
been so deeply engaged in prosecuting his designs 


1 Lord Wellesley’a Instructions to General La lay 27 th July 1803, 
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against the Poona government in the Bekhan, that 
lie had neglected his affairs'in Hindustan. Mean¬ 
while the regular forces in his service were located 
in this quarter. They consisted of native troops 
disciplined and commanded by European officers, 
chiefly Frenchmen. The whole had been originally 
commanded by Mi. do Soigne; hut that officer 
retired in 1796, and had been succeeded by M. 
Perron, the second in command. The force was 


supported by funds derived from Sindia’s territorial 
possessions between the Jumna, the Ganges and the 
mountains of Kumaon. Much, if not the whole 7 
of this territory, had been assigned to M. Perron; 
it had been formed into an independent state, of 
which Sindia’s regular forces had become the natural, 
army. The force was said to consist of eight 
thousand infantry and as many cavalry. Thus by 
a strange coincidence of extraordinary incidents, 
an independent French state liad grown up in the 
mos'. vulnerable part of the Company’s frontier. 

The inhabitants of the districts comprehended in Tndq>oi,d.mt 
this territory regarded M. Perron as their hnme- SSby 
diate sovereign. Accordingly M. Perron dictated 1 ' MT0Mi 
with all the authority of a sovereign, and all the 
vigour of an efficient military power, to the petty 
states lying to, the south of the Jumna. By the 
terror of his name and arms, he held in abject sub¬ 
mission the "Rajput states of Jeyporeand Jodhpore, 
as well as the Bhurtporo dominion of the Jats and 
chief of Gohud. His influence thus extended from 
the Sikhs on the one hand to Bundolkund on the 
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other. M. Perron was not under the efficient con¬ 
trol of Sindia; be had often openly disobeyed or 
evaded Sindia’s orders, for some time past he 
had been removing all English officers in command, 
and introducing French officers under ins own 
immediate patronage. Above all, he was in posses¬ 
sion of the person of the Emperor Slmh Alain, 
and consequently master of the nominal authority 
of the Moghul. 

In the existing crisis (May 1803) when every 
circumstance announced the probability of a renewal 
of the war with France, the safety of the British 
dominions required the reduction of M. Perron’s 
military resources and power, independently of any 
question which .might exist between Sindia and the 
British government . Accordingly the most desirable 
object in prosecuting hostilities against Sindia in 
the North-western frontier of Hindustan appeared 
to be the entire reduction of M. Perron’s regular 
covps. This operation necessarily included the 
capture or destruction of all his artillery and mili¬ 
tary stores, and especially all arms of European 
construction. 

The next object in connection w ith the reduction 
of the French force was the British occupation of 
the whole tract of country, including the Doab, 
between the Jumna and Ganges, and extending 
northward to the mountains of Kumaon. Similar 
considerations required the occupation of Delhi and 
Agra, and of a chain of posts on the southern and 
western bank of the Jumna from Bundclkund to the 





mountains of Kumaon, sufficient to secure to the 
British power the free navigation of the Jumna, 
and the possession of both banks of that river. 

Within this described line Lord Wellesley proposed 
to establish the system of the Company’s government 
in all its brapch.es. Beyond that line to the west¬ 
ward and southward of the Jumna, Lord Wellesley 
propos ed to form connections with the several Native 
states on the principle of defensive alliance or tri¬ 
butary dependence. He thus hoped to form a 
harrier between the actual possessions of the Com¬ 
pany and those of the Mahrattas; a barrier con¬ 
sisting of petty states, exercising the internal 
government of their respective dominions in alliance 
with the Company, but, shielded from the assaults 
of any of the Mahratta chieftains by the protec- 
t ion of the British power. 

Lord Wellesley also considered it highly import- Importance of 
ant to secure the possession of the person and MogilHf Em- 
nominal authority of the Moghul Emperor against r '’ 
the designs of F)'ancc. The Moghul had never 
been an important or dangerous instrument in 
the hands of the Mahrattas, but might become 
a formidable aid to the cause of France in India, 
under the direction of French agents. The person 
and authority of that unhappy monarch had been 
treated by the Mahrattas, and by M. Perron, with 
barbarous indignity and violence; and it would 
contribute to the reputation of the British name 
to afford an honourable and tranquil asylum to the 
fallen dignity and declining age of the Ling of Delhi. 
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Five objects Lord Wellesley had'settled the affairs of the 
« wm with Dokhan hy forming Subsidiary alb'ances with the 
Nizam and the Peishwa. He thus summed up 
five objects to be attained by the war against Dowlut 
Kao Sindia on the North-Western frontier of 
Hindustan:— 

1st .—The destruction of the French state 
formed on the hanks of the Jumna, to¬ 
gether with all its military resources. 

2nd .—The extension of the Company’s frontier 
to tho Jumna, with the possession of 
Agra, Delhi, and a sufficient chain of 
posts on the western and southern 
hanks of the Jumna. 

3rd .—The possession of the nominal authority 
of the Moghul Emperor. 

4th .—The establishment of an efficient system 
of alliance with all the potty states to 
the southward and westward of the 
Jumna from Bundelkuud to Jeypore. 

5th .—The annexation of Bundelkuud to tho 
Company’s dominions. 

Exclusion of The result of such an arrangement would des- 
lyraUrattaa troy the influence of the French and of the Mali- 
North-wibi. rattas in the northern districts of Hindustan, and 
would enable the British government to commence 
the foundations of such an intercourse with the 
Sikhs, and with the tribes inhabiting the Punjab 
and the banks of the Attock, as might furnish 
sufficient means of frustrating any attempt of an 
invading enemy from the western side of the Indus. 
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Under these circumstances the menace of Powlut MiiKm-y pro 
Rao Sindia in the Dekhan. had- naturally led to pre- 
partitions for a campaign in Hindustan. It was Um ’ 
known that Sindia had sent orders to M. Perron to 
prepare to take the field against the British govern¬ 
ment ; and General Lake, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army of Bengal, was ordered to advance from 
the cantonments at Cawnpore towards the north¬ 
west the moment he heard that the progress of 
e v ents in the Dckhan had culminated in a declara¬ 
tion of war. 

Meanwhile Mahratta affairs in the Dekhan Junction of 

. . Sindia and tlio 

reached a crisis. Dowmt Ilao Smdia was joined Raja of Bern* 
by the Bhonsla Ba ja of Berar. The two armies Nizam** 
advanced towards the Ad junta pass on the frontier funtKr ' 
of the Nizam, and encamped in the neighbourhood 


of each other. Both chieftains avoided making 


any explicit statement to the British Resident. 
Both resorted to every species of evasion and delay 
in replying to his requests and representations. 
They declared that they had no hostile designs 
against the British government, and bad no inten¬ 
tion of obstructing the articles of the treaty of 
Bassein. But they complained that they had 
received no official copy of the treaty of Bassein 
from the Peishwa; that the Peishwa ought to 
have consulted them upon many of the articles 
before he concluded the treaty; and that it was 
still necessary to discuss those articles before a 
treaty could be concluded. In reality, both Sindia 
and the Bhonsla Raja were creating delays in. the 
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hope of being joined by Jcswunt Eao Btbjkar. At 
the same time they were receiving secret messages 
from the Peishwa, urging them, to make wav upon 
the British government, and support him as the 
independent sovereign of the Mahratta empire. 

Early in August, General "Wellesley brought 
matters to an issue. Sindia and the Bhonsla both 
professed the most friendly relations towards the 
British government. General Wellesley called 
upon them, as a test of their sincerity, to return to 
their ow n dominions with their respective armies: 
Sindia to Hindustan, and the Bhonsla Itaja to 
Berar. 

In reply Sindia suggested that the English 
Generals should set the example; in other words, 
that Wellesley should retire to Mysore, and Steven¬ 
son to Hyderabad, leaving the two Mahratta armies 
to remain in a threatening attitude on the frontier 
of the Nizam and immediate neighbourhood of the 
Peishwa. 

This was too much for General Wellesley. 1 He 
reminded the Mahratta confederates that it was 
they, and not the British government, who had 
threatened hostilities, and expressed doubt! whether 
it would be peace or war. In accordance with 
those threats and doubts, they had assembled 
their armies on the frontier of the ally of the 
British government, and proposed that the British 
armies should withdraw'. Such a proposition was 

1 Letter from General Wellesley to lX»wiut Kao Sindia, 0th August 
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unreasonable and inadmissible. They Lad been 
offered peace on equal terms; they had preferred 


war, and must take the consequences. 

The British Resident had already quitted the i*oi«sv« t*tu« 
camp of Sindia. General "Wellesley began opera- tomber'Tao?'" 
1 ions with the capture of the fortress of Ahmad- 


nagar. It was situated about a hundred and twenty 
miles due east of Bombay, Joonere being the half¬ 
way house between the two. The armies of Sindia 
and the Bhonsla moved oft; in a south-easterly 
direction as if to threaten Hyderabad. General 
Wellesley followed to counteract any design upon 
tbe Nizam’s dominions. Neither Sindia nor the 
Bhonsla Raja had any military enterprise or ex¬ 
perience; their operations were undecided and 
feeble. They marched and countermarched more to 
delay action than from any definite plan. At last 
Wellesley and Stevenson agreed on a combined 
attack on tbe united armies. By some mistake 
Wellesley came suddenly upon the enemy near the 
village of Assaye on the Nizam’s frontier. He 
resolved on fighting a battle single-handed before the 
enemy could wheel off. His force only numbered 
four thousand five hundred men, whilst that of the 
enemy was fifty thousand. The Bhonsla Baja fled 
at the first shot, and Sindia soon followed his ex¬ 
ample. The Mahratta artillery, however, worked 
terrible execution, and W r elleslev only won tbe 
day by cavalry and infantry charges. The battle 
of Assaye was fought on the 23rd September 1803, 
and was the turning point in the campaign. The 
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victory- was decisive, l>ut one-third of tlic European 
force in the British army lay dead or w ounded on 
the field. 

Meanwhile the campaign in Hindustan had been 
, equally brilliant. General Lake had been invested 
with the same full powers to conclude a treaty or to 
declare war, as had been conferred on General 
Wellesley. He marched from Cawnporo in August. 
He came in sight of Perron's ca valry near the 
fortress of Alighur, but the force retreated as the 
British advanced. He next captured the fortress of 
Alighur. 

’ At this time Perron found that lie had lost'all 
favour with Sindia'; Ids enemies were intriguing 
against him to deprive him of Ids command. He 
obtained permission from General Lake . to retire 
into British territory with his private property. 
HencefortJU Perron disappeared from the scene. 

General Lake marched on to Delhi. Meanwhile 
M. Louis Bourquin, the next in rank to Perron, 
had taken the command of the French force. \ 
decisive battle was fought six miles from Delhi, 
The Mahratta artillery was as murderous as at 
Assayo, but General Lake gained the victory by a 
charge of infantry with bayonets. y 

After the battle of Delhi, General Lake entered 
the city as a conqueror. The Emperor Shah Alam 
gladly placed himself once- again under British 
protection; and henceforth lie and his family mid 
descendants were liberally maintained by the 
British government. 
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In October, General .Lake captured the fortress Defeat of th» 
of Agra. Meanwhile Sindia had sent some regular K 1, 
battalions from the Dekh.au to reinforce the army Laswari - 
which had been commanded by Perron, and after¬ 
wards by Bourquin. They were defeated by 
General Lake in the bloody battle of Laswari. 

This victory completed the destruction of the French 
force, and placed Agra, Delhi and all Sindiah’s 
territory northward of the Chumbul in the hands 
of the British government. 

Operations were equally successful in Guzerat, s raw i„ 
Bunddtkund and Cuttack—on the west, the centre, aSdana"" 
and the east of Hindustan. On the west a British CntUck - 
force from Guzerat captured Sindians town and 
fortress of Barocho; it commanded the entrance to 
th; Nerbudda river, and might have opened a way 
for a French invading force into the heart of 
Hindustan, where it might have co-operated with 
the force under M. Perron. Another British 
detachment established British authority in Bundel- 
kuiid, which had been ceded by the I’eishwa for 
the maintenance of the Subsidiary force. A third 
detachment occupied the province of Cuttack, which 
belonged to the Bhonsla Itaja of Berar. Cuttack 
was the only break in the line of seaboard between 
Calcutta and Madras which had not been brought 
under British rule. So long as it was held by the 
Raja of Berar it was open* like Baroche, to foreign 
invasion. By the occupation of Cuttack, the British 
government was enabled to open up postal com¬ 
munications between Calcutta and Madras by land, 
whilst bolding possession of the eastern seaboard. 
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at a « of Meanwhile the campaign in the Bekhan wan 
drawing to a close. After the victory at Aasaye 
ol khan" ft# on the 2drd September,.General Wellesley continued 
to watch the movements of Sindia and the Berar 
.Raja, whilst Colonel Stevenson marched northward 
over the Adjnnta pass and captured Sindia*s town 
of Berlianpore, and fortress of Asirghur. Subse¬ 
quently Sindia sued for peace and was granted an 
armistice; and then violated the armistice and 
joined the forces of the Bhonsla. On the 29th of 
November, both armies were defeated at Argaiuu 
by the united forces of Wellington, and Stevenson. 
The victory was followed by the capture of the 
fortress of Gawilghur in the territories of the 
Berar Raja, and active operations were brought to 
a close. 

Treaty of The Bhonsla ltaja sued for peace. The treaty of 
tiwKi'vja T Deogaum was concluded with the Baja of Berar on 
1! " r * r - the 17th December. The Raja ceded Cuttack to 
the English. He renounced all claims upon, the 
Nizam for chout or any other payment. He with¬ 
drew from the territories westward of the Wurda 
river, which had long been a fruitful source of 
disputes with the Nizam, and which were now 
made over to the Nizam. The Raja also agreed to 
exclude all Europeans from his service without the 
consent of the British government, and to submit 
all differences that might arise with any other power 
w hatsoever to the arbitration of the British govern¬ 
ment. The loss of Berar led to a change of name. 
Henceforth the Raja is best known in history as the 
Raja of Nagpore. 
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A fortnight later, being the 31st December 1803, Tn*tyofSirj 
the treaty of Sirji Angengaum was concluded with wrmSXi; 
Dowlut Rao Bindia. Under this treaty Siudia 
ceded to the British government all the territory 
to the northward of the Rajput states of Jeypore 
and Jodhpore, which had been conquered by General 
lake. He also ceded the fortresses of Abmadnagar 
and Baroche with their respective districts, and all 
territories between the Adjunta Gh&t and the river 
Godavery. He abandoned all claims upon the 
Emperor Shah Alam and upon the British govern¬ 
ment and its allies—the Peishwa, the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, and the Nizam of Hyderabad. He also 
gave up all elaims upon such Rajas and chiefs as 
had become allies of the British government during 
the war, and recognised them as states independent 
of his authority. Bindia also became a party to 
the defensive alliance with the British government, 
and agreed to maintain a Subsidiary force near his 
boundary, but within the British territories. He 
also agreed to exclude all Europeans from his 
service without the consent of the British govern¬ 
ment, and to submit all differences with other 
states to the arbitration of British authority. 

Lord Wellesley had thus brought his politicalR PTO it«if 
scheme for the government of India to a trium-*" 
phant close. 1 He had achieved, with one exception, oiiuied^n?”* 
every object he had originally contemplated. He every state 
had subverted the French, state that was growing* 
up in the North-western frontier, and established 


1 Separate letter, 13th July 1803. 
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British sovereignty in its room. He had introduced 
political safeguards against the future growth 
of any European power in India. Tippoo was over¬ 
thrown, and a Hindu dynasty set up in the Raj of 
Mysore. The Nizam of Hyderabad, the Peishwa 
of the Mahrattas, and all the Mahratta states, with 
the exception of that of Kolkar, were brought 
under the political control of the Bri t ish government. 
They ha d one and all surrendered their international 
life to the paramount power. They could no longer 
make war without the consent of the British govern¬ 
ment, nor carry on any negotiations with each other, 
or with any other state, excepting through the 
medium of the British government as the paramount 
authority. 

Meanwhile General Lake had formed the harrier 
of Native states beween the British possessions in 
Hindustan and the Mahratta powers, as contem¬ 
plated by Lord Wellesley. He had concluded 
treaties with the Rajas of Jeypore, Jodhpore, 
Boondi, and Ulwar; also with the Jat Raja of 
Bhurtpore and the Rana of Gohud. All these states 
lay to the north-west of the river OhumbuJ, and 
Lord Wellesley fixed that river as the boundary 
of the Mahratta powers. Accordingly, by the sys¬ 
tem of defensive alliances, the Mahrattas were 
restrained from all depredations and encroachments 
beyond the Chumbul; whilst the Native states to 
the westward of the Jumna were protected from all 
aggressions of the Mahrattas on their .side of the 
Chumbul. 
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One measure alone was wanting 'to complete tlie 
political system of Lord Wellesley, and that was a 
treaty or an understanding with the Louse of Holkar. 
It was the only cloud on the political horizon: 
hut no apprehension was felt that Jeswunt Kuo 
Holkar would refuse to follow the* example set by 
cvery other potentate in India. 
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! CHATER VII. 

JKSWUNT EAO HOLKAE. 
A. I). 1803-1805. 


Political statu* T'ESWU'NT Rao Holkar occupied au anomalous 

of Jt'lfWUnt m 3 

Kuo H oikur, 


position in -India. He was de facto ruler of 


Indore, as guardian for his nephew Khundi ctao; but 
his legitimate brot her, Kashi Rao, was the rightful 
Raja. The pretensions of Jeswunt Rao Holkar had 
been in no way acknowledged by the Feishwa, the 
nominal suzerain of the Mahratta empire. His claims 
to the territory of the Holkar family bad, however, 
been allowed by JDoivlut Rao Sindia and the Bhonsla 
Raja of Berar; but only on the undo.rstanding that 
he would join the confederacy against the British 
government., which Re had utterly failed to do. 
predatory in- Towards the conclusion of the war against Sindia 
and the Bhonsla Itaja, Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
marched liis army r.iorthward from Indore into 
Rajputana. He raised a heavy contribution from 
Aj mere, which helongted to Sindia; and then ad¬ 
vanced towards the territories of the R; a of Jeypore, 
with a view to. plunder. 

Dubious ftiti- In December 1803 Jeiswunt Rao Holkar addressed 
towards tut" 1 letters to General Lake, expressed in the language of 
arrogance which he always assumed, but containing 
assurances of his friendly disposition, towards the 
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British government. At the same time he mani¬ 
fested a hostile spirit. The Baja of TJlwar sent a 
letter to General Lake which he had received from 
Holkar, inviting him to break his alliance with 
the English. Other correspondence was discovered 
of a similar character. Moreover, Holkar bar¬ 
barously murdered three British subjects in his 
service, on a charge of having corresponded with 
General Lake. 

General Lake told Jeswunt Rao Holkar, in view* of Ur* 

- .. 1*1* Wulleflloy an 

reply to the letters he had received i rotn that ciiier, regards 5os- 
that the British government had no desire to make mitar. 1 * 0 
war upon him, hut. would resist any attempt on his 
part to molest its allies or invade their rights. Lord 
Wellesley approved of General Lake’s reply, but saw 
that it would be necessary to reduce the predatory 
power of Jeswunt Itao Holkar, or else to make it 
his interest to abandon his predatory habits. Lord 
Wellesley authorized General Lake to make an 
agreement with Jeswunt Rao, under which the Bri tish 
government would leave him in the undisturbed 
possession of his authority, on the condition that 
he refrained from any hostile acts towards the 
British government or its allies. The British 
government had no desire to interfere in the internal 
concerns of Jeswunt Rao ; if solicited, it was pre¬ 
pared, with, the consent of the Peisbwa, to arbitrate 
all differences between Jeswunt Itao and his legi¬ 
timate brother Kashi Itao. But it was necessary 
that Jeswunt Rao should withdraw his army from 
any position which menaced the territorities of the 
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British government, or those of its allies. If was 
also necessary that Jeswunt Itao should cease to 
make any demands on states and chieftains in 
alliance with the British government. The 
British government would not admit of any claim 
to tribute of nny kind upon those states or chief¬ 
tains founded on the pretensions of the Hollar 
family ; it would therefore resist any such demand 
from J eswunt Itao Holkar. If, however, Jeswunt 
I’tao Holkar advanced any claims on those states 
or chiefs in his individual capacity, the British 
government would arbitrate all such claims on the 
principles of equity and justice. 

Jeswunt Bao Holkar responded by sending 
vakeels to General Lake with four propositions:— 

1st .—That he was to be permitted to collect 
chout in accordance with the customs 
of his ancestors. 

2nd .—That certain ancient possessions of the 
Holkar family in the Doab and 
Btmdelkund should be made over to 
him. 

3rd .—That the district of Humana, formerly in 
the possession of the Holkar family, 
should be given to him. 

4lh .—That the British government should 
guarantee him in the possession of his 
territories, and conclude the same 
treaty with him that had already 
been concluded with Dowlut Bao 
Sindia. 




All these demands were preposterous. That for prep^torow 
chout was out of the qu&tion. That for territory ll " 
was equally inadmissible. Most ot the territories 
demanded had been conquered by Mahadaji Sindia 
many years previously, and had been recently ceded 
to the English hy Powlut lino Sindia. The 
remaining territory had for many years belonged 
to the Nawab Vizier of Oudh, and had been 
ceded to the English by tile Nawab Vizier 
under the treaty of 1801. The demand for the 
guarantee of the British government was equally 
inadmissible; for, practically, Jeswunt Jiao Hol- 
kar was a rebel against the Peishwa, and the rightful, 
heir to the territories of the Holkar family was 
Kashi Kao llolkar. Jeswunt Kao Holkar, however, 
declared that his fortune was on the saddle, and that 
unless his demands were granted, lie would seize all 
countries wherever his hrave warriors turned their 
reins. 

G! tieral Lake referred the vakeels to the terms conference 
he had already offered to Jeswunt Kao Holkar, and r .«k.> 
required as a necessary preliminary to any further 
negotiation, that Holkar should return to his 
own territories. The vakeels replied that Jeswunt 
Kao would not return unless the British govern¬ 
ment complied with his demands. They spoke with 
the utmost arrogance and haughtiness, as if they 
expected to induce General Lake to comply w ith 
the demands of their master, by exaggerating hi; 
military power and resources, and by insinuating 
that whilst he solicited the compliance of the British 
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o-ovemment with his demands, he hacl ample means 

O v 

for enforcing them. 

Hoikor otuiod When the conference was over, the vakeels said 
r^owf 0 that they had submitted the demands according 
jominion#. their instruo tions, but that they were authorised 
by Jeswunt Rao Holkar to recede from them, and 
accept on his part any provision in money or lands 
that, the British government might think proper to 
assign to him. General Lake replied, as before, by 
referring to his first propositions, and by requiring 
the immediate return of Jeswunt Liao Holkar to 
his own territories as a necessary preliminary to 

anv negotiations. # . 

Demands of Whilst these negotiations were pending m Hmdys- 

ST tan. General Wellesley received a similar letter 
WeiMoy. from Jeswunt Ptao Holkar, making similar demands 
for the cession of territories in the Bekhan. Jes- 
wntit, Rao admitted that he was unable to resist 
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ment and those of its allies, or with the honour of 
the British name. To crown all, a vakeel from 
j eswunt Rao Holkar arrived in the camp of 
Dowlut Iiao Sindia; and'the minister of Sindia in¬ 
formed the British Resident that the object of the 
mission was to bring about a reconciliation between 
Sindia and Holkar, and unite in an attack on the 
British possessions. Sindia refused to engage in 
the measure, adding, that if inclined to violate his 
faith with the British government, he would never 
be able to trust Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

But if Jeswunt Rao Holkar had been friendly No security 
instead of hostile, there was no security whatever Epr,*!' 
against his predatory Incursions. The cost of his *° 0 ", h,cur ' 
numerous troops greatly exceeded the precarious 
resources of his usurped dominions, and had hit her¬ 
to been defrayed by the profits of indiscriminate 
plunder. Indeed, the continuance of the same system 
of predatory warfare afforded to liis tumultuous 
followers the only prospect of relief from the dis¬ 
tress, to which they were exposed. At the same 
time it was to be expected that he would he joined 
by numerous bands of irregular troops, who had 
been thrown out of employment by the conclusion 
of the war against Sindia and the Bhonsla. 

The British government was thus forced into a Military oper- 
war against Jeswunt Rao Holkar. General Lake HoikL.* 801 " 51 
was instructed to begin operations in Hindustan, 
whilst General Wellesley was directed to advance 
from the Dekhan But there was a famine in the 
Dekhan; the rains had failed ; the Dekhan had been 
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ravaged by tbo Maliratta armies. General Wellesley 
could not march, an many from the Dekhan, into 
Malwa, and therefore ordered Colonel Murray to 
march from Guzerat with a sufficient force to co¬ 
operate with any force which might he sent by 
General Lake. 


Advance of In April 1804 General Lake was slo wly ad vane- 
to joyporo: mg ms mam army towards Joy pore for the combined 
i ll01 * purpose of accelerating the negotiations with Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar, of protecting Jey pore against any 
hostile movement, and of protecting British posses¬ 
sions from similar incursions. He sent on a detach¬ 
ment of three battalions of native Infantry under 
the command of Colonel Monson to secure Jey pore. 
Accordingly Jeswunt Rao Ilolkar hastily retreat¬ 
ed from Jeypore in a southerly direction towards his 
own territories iu Malwa. Colonel Monson con¬ 
tinued to advance with his infantry, accompanied 
by an irregular body of horse, to watch the motions 
of Holkar’s army, whilst the army of General Lake 
followed in the rear. The condition of Holkar 
during liis flight was wretched and distressed. The 
countries through which he passed had been desola ¬ 
ted by bis previous ravages. In this way the British 
forces continued to move towards the south in pursuit 
of Jeswunt Rao Ilolkar. On the 16th of May they 
captured Holkar’s fortress of Rampoora, which 
deprived him of all his possessions in that quarter. 
Rotum of The rapid flight of Jeswunt Rao Holkar rendered 
to C Brituh ak6 it improbable that any force moving from Hindus¬ 
tan w ould bring him into action. The rainy season 
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ig. The arrival of the force from 
Guzerat "under Colonel Murray was daily expected. 

A large body of Sind in’s troops was advanciug from 
Oojein to co-operate with the British force. Ac¬ 
cordingly General Lake withdrew to Agra and 
Cawnpore with the main hody of his army, and 
went into cantonments ; leaving Colonel Monson 
at Rampoora to obstruct any attempt of Joswunt 
Rao Holkar to return to Jeypore. 

Lord Wellesley suggested to General Lake the pro- 
priety of reinforcing the detachment under Colonel aSLr.. 
Monson with one or more European regiments. 1 
General Lake, however, considered that the step was 
unnecessary. The army and resources of Jeswunt 
Ilao Iloikar had been greatly reduced and were 
Mill daily diminishing. Meanwhile the British 
force from Guzerat was daily expeoted, as well as 
the force from Dowlut Rao Sindia. 

After the capture of the fortress of Rampoora, Advance at 
Colonel Monson continued to advance. Early son to M okuj) 
in June he reached ICotah, and was joined by* 1 ™* 

■v hody of troops in the service ot the Raja of 
Kotali, who was anxious for the friendship of 
the British government. Erom Kotah, Colonel 
Monson advanced to the strong pass of Mokundra, 
about thirty miles further south, capturing the 
fortress of Hinglaishglmt* on the way. He was daily 
expecting to hear from Colonel Murray. AI 
this time his force consisted of live battalions of 
sepoys, a proportionate train of artillery, and two 

« Lord Wellesley's Note*on tho War with Holkar, 38th July 1801. 
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bodies of irregular horse, one under Lieutenant 
Lucan, and the other under a general of Sindia’s, 
named Bapoji Sindia. Jeswunt Rao Holkar had 
continued his flight to the Clmmbul, and had 
then escaped over the river into his own terri¬ 
tory. 

On the 7th of July Colonel Monson heard that 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar was re-crossing the Clmmbul 
with the whole of his army and guns. In the 
first instance he prepared to push on to the attack. 
At this juncture he was told that Colonel Murray 
was inarching back to Guzerat; that the forces 
under Jeswunt Rao Bolkar were so strong that it 
wonld he imprudent to hazard an action. At the 
same time Colonel Monson discovered that he had 
only two days’ supplies of grain in camp. He 
therefore begun to retreat hack to the Mokundra 
pass, leaving the irregular horse under Lieutenant 
Lucan and Bapoji Sindia to follow within half an 
hour. Before he had marched twelve miles, Bapoji 
Sindia joined him with the story that the irregular 
horse had been cut to pieces by Jeswunt Rao Holkar; 
that many officers had been killed, and that others, 
including Lieutenant Lucan, had been taken pri¬ 
soners. Subsequently it was discovered that Bapoji 
Sindia was at the bottom of the whole disaster. 
He had been carrying on secret communications 
with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, encouraging Holkar to 
advance, whilst persuading Monson to retreat. 
Shortly afterwards he deserted the English and 
went over to Jeswunt Rao Sindia. 






Then followed the most lamentable retreat that otoitem 
had ever been conducted by a British officer. Colo- •otr!mi U ‘* 
nel Mousou pushed on to the Mokundra pass, fol¬ 
low! d by Jeswunt Rao Holkar. At Mokundra he 
repulsed several charges of Holkar, and then hur¬ 
ried on to Kotah. The Itajali of Kotah, who had 
sought his friendship at the outset, shut bis gates 
against the retreating English force, and refused to 
send any provisions. The rainy season was at 
its height. Colonel Monson, instead of facing 
the enemy, continued his retreat to the north¬ 
ward. His guns sunk hopelessly in the mud; 
his supplies were expended, and all the villages 
wore exhausted. He spiked his guns and des¬ 
troyed his ammunition. It is needless to dwell 
on further details of disasters in crossing rivers, and 
privations and sufferings beneath the pitiless mins. 

The prestige of British name was lost for a while, and 
treachery was at work. At oue place Colonel Monson 
expected I o be joined by a large reinforcement of 
Sindia’s troops; but when the Mahratta commander 
saw the wretched stato of the fugitives, he turned his 
guns upon the English, and went over to Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, The retreat became a disorderly rout. 

Eifty days after first turning hack from Holkar, the 
la d sepoys struggled into Agra. 

Jeswunt Rao Holkar advanced to Muttra with Atimpt of 
ari army said to consist of ninety thousand men. “S'-mu*,, 
General Lake summoned his forces to Agra, and 
was soon ready to take the field. At this junc¬ 
ture Jeswunt Rao Holkar formed a daring scheme 
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for marching on to Delhi, seizing the person of the 
Emperor Shah Alum, and reigning over Hindustan 
in the name of the Moghul according to the ex¬ 
ample set by Mahadaji Sindia. The scheme was 
nearly successful. Colonel Ouchterlony was Besi- 
dent at Delhi. The city was ten miles round, 
defended hy dilapidated walls and ruined ramparts, 
and filled with a mixed population, altogether new 
to English rule. The garrison was so small that 
reliefs were out of the question. Provisions and 
sweetmeats were served up on the battlements. 
After nine days’ lighting, Jeswunt Bao Holkar was 
compelled to retire. 

Jeswunt Bao proved, however, to be still a dan¬ 
gerous enemy. The Raja of Bhurtpore broke his 
alliance with the British government, and declared 
in favor of Holkar. Meanwhile, Jeswunt Bao 
Holkar sent his guns and regular infantry to 
Bhurtpore, and ravaged British territories between 
the Jumna and Ganges with his hordes of horsemen, 
after the ancient fashion of Mahratta warfare. In 
other words, he resolved to harass the English with 
loose bodies of horse after the manner of Sivaji; 
and not to attempt to meet them in the field 
with regular battalions and heavy artillery after the 
manner of Sindia. 

General Lake left his infantry under General 
Eraser to watch Bhurtpore, and set off with his 
cavalry in pursuit of Holkar. On the 17th of De¬ 
cember he defeated Holkar at Futtehghur. Mean¬ 
while, General Eraser defeated Holkar’s infantry 
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■sf Deeg, mid captured the city of Deeg, but died of 
biit wounds. 


At tliis juncture tlic fortunes of Jeswunt, Kao p a iim-. .»• 
Holkar were at the lowest ebb. General Jones had. 
succeeded Colonel Murray in the Guzerat command, Iihl "' tl ' orc ' 
and captured all Holkar’, s forts in Malwa, General 
Jones had then inarched unmolosted through 
Holkar’s territories, and joined the camp of General 
Lake. The vast army which Holkar had led (o 
Muttra and Delhi had disappeared under repeated 
defeats. The “freebooter” might have been crushed 
at once and for ever. But General Lake was too 
angiy at the disaffection of the Baja of Bhurt- 
pore to think of following up Holkar. He had 
no siege train, but still he resolved to attempt to 
capture Blmrtpore. The town and fortress were 
surrounded by a mud wall of immense height and 
great thickness, protected by numerous bastions 
and a deep ditch. From January to April 1805, 

General Lake wasted his strength against these 
massive mud walls. lie made four assaults, but 
failed to take the place, and was at last compelled 
to raise the siege. The Baja of Blmrtpore, how- 
ever, was completely cowed. He made his submis¬ 
sion and sued for peace, and was again taken into 
the defensive alliance on paying a fine of twenty 
lakhs of rupees. 

. v lean time, Dowlut Bao Sindia had been tempted iiowtnt Ran 
by the successes of Holkar to break off from the Iff tho English 
British alliance. Moreover, he had been imtated llmae> ' 
by the action of Lord Wellesley, who for some 
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time refused to restore the fortress of Gwalior. It 
would he tedious and useless to dwell on the 
intrigues which were carried on at this time. One 
night the British Residency was attacked, over¬ 
powered, and plundered hy a large body of Piudha- 
ries, commanded hy Sindia’s father-in-law, Shirji 
Rao Ghatkay. It was questionable how r far Dowi ut 
Itao Sindia was himself implicated. Subsequent 
defeats inflicted upon Holkar brought Sindia to his 
senses. Difficulties were on the point of being 
removed, and tranquility was about to he restored, 
when negotiations were upset by the home autho¬ 
rities. On the 30th of July 1805, Lord Cornwallis 
landed at Calcutta, and took, up the office of 
Governor General, and the policy of the British gov¬ 
ernment underwent an important change. Shortly 
afterwards Lord Wellesley returned to England. 
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UKSTOUATION AND CONCILIATION. 


1805 - 6 . 


[ OKI) Wellesley’s scheme for maintainingOtho ObjecUbn* 

^ peace of India by a system of defences under eUiwagi, 
the British guarantee was not approved by the home wJuv* 
authorities. 1 Lord Castlereagh, the President of hZltna 
li e Board of Control, had concurred in the mea¬ 
sures which led to the fall of Tippoo and des¬ 
truction of French influence at Hyderabad and 
Mysore. .But lie considered that nothing further 
was required. The temporary connection of the 
British government with the Mahrattas might 
have been necessary to effect those objects, but 
the danger had passed away, and it was believed 
that such a connection was no longer, necessary for 
the maintenance of the public peace in India. 

The Malirattas had never began hostilities against 
the English. When the British government, by 
tailing part in their internal disputes, bad been 
drawn into war with any of the Maliratta powers, 
the latter had always availed themselves of the 
ilrst opening for peace. At the time of Lord 


'' 1 Lord Cnsth reagh's letter, 4th March 1804. 

Letter from the Secret Committee, Oth March 1804 
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Castlereagh \s writing, there was no longer anything 
to fear in India, excepting the presence ol' the 
French officers in Siudia’s army, and that was 
remote arid of small magnitude; and by the time 
Lord. Castlereagh V, communication reached India, 
French influence, as already seen, had been eradi¬ 
cated by General Lake. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to the treaty of Bassoin 
as inexpedient and dangerous. He urged that this 
treaty destroyed the independence of the Peishwa 
by stationing a commanding British force within 
his territories, and prohibiting him from beginning 
negotiations with any ot her power whatever without 
the consent of the British government. Such 
conditions Lord Castlereagh feared would alarm 
the other Mahratta powers. They would never 
acquiesce in a treaty which placed the ostensible 
head of the Mahratta empire under the control of 
the British government. They would never under¬ 
stand or accept a guarantee which was opposed to 
the very genius of their government, which was 
not industrious and pacific, but predatory and 
warlike. Lord Castlereagh believed that the treaty 
of Bassein would bring the British government 
into collision with the other Mahratta powers. 
Ho also doubted whether the Peishwa would long 
Continue faithful to engagements into which he 
had been forced by necessity, and winch were 
opposed to the wishes of the other Mahratta states. 

Lord Castlereagh’s political forecast had been 
fulfilled. Lord Wellesley was in receipt of bis 
co m munications. The British government had 
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hi Oh forced into a war with Siudia and the Bhonsla; 
and it will be seen hereafter that the fidelity of 
the Peishwa was a mere question of time. 


Meanwhile, the war against Sindia and thecroodmuie 
Bhonsla had broken up French influence in the wonSw,-.. 
North-Western Provinces, and transferred what- 1,1 
ever sovereignty remained to the Moghul Emphror retr, a, '® f 
from Dowlut Rao Sindia to the British govern¬ 
ment. So far the policy of Lord Wellesley bad 
proved satisfactory. But all these good results 
had been neutralised by the unfortunate war 
with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the disastrous i*etreat 
°f Colonel Monson, and the disaffection of Dowlut 
Itao Sindia. Moreover, the Court of Directors 
was alarmed at the war expenditure, although 
it was more than covered by the revenue of large 
accessions of territory. Accordingly it was decided 
that the designs of Lord Wellesley had been formed 
on too ambitions a scale; and that it would be 
better to return to tho non-intervention system 
which prevailed during the administration of Sir 
John Shore. 

finder such circumstances, Lord Corn wallis was Lord 
sent to India to carry out an entire change 
policy; to abandon Lord Wellesley’s system of Gou0reU< ® 8 
defensive alliances, as fair as was consistent w ith 
treaties already concluded, and to revert to the old 
policy of non -interference. 

Lord Cornwallis landed at v Calentta on the 30th foil* 
Ju ly 180 5J His policy was one of conciliation. 

1 Lord Cornwallis*# letter to (icaeral Lake, 19tli September 1805. 
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By restoring all the recent conquests of tho British 
government, lie hoped to conciliate tho native 
powers; and by returning to the neutrality system, 
which prevailed under Sir John Shore, to reconcile 
the native princes to the presence of the British 
government in India. With this view he contem¬ 
plated carrying out. five separate measures :— 

1st. —To restore to Jeswunt Ilao Holkar all 
the territories of the Holkar family, 
including those of which he had been 
deprived during the recent war. 

2nd .—To conciliate Howl ut Bao Sindia by the 
restoration of Goliud and the fortress 
of Gwalior. 

3rd .—To abandon the defensive alliances with 
the Rajput and Jit states, by which 
Lord Wellesley had sought to create 
a barrier between British territories 
and the Mahratta powers. 

4th .—To compensate these native states for 
the loss of British protection by dis¬ 
tributing amongst them all the terri¬ 
tories which the British government 
had acquired to the westward the 
J urana, 

6th .—To withdraw, if practicable, the Emper¬ 
or Shah Alam to some town near Cal¬ 
cutta, and to leave Delhi in the pos¬ 
session of Dowlut llao Sindia, with 
liberty to restore the Mahratta power 
in Hindustan. 
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Lord Cornwallis did not live to carry out his i> c ., t h of 
intentions. He was proceeding to the upper pro- comwam*. 
vinoes, hut died at Ghazipore on his way up the 
river on the 5tli October 1805. 

Sir George Barlow, senior member of Council, sir cieorso 
succeeded Lord Corn wallis as provisional Governor Governor- 
General. 1 He declared bis adoption of the policy 
of Lord Cornwallis, and his intention to carry out 
the measures proposed. 

The steps taken by Sir George Barlow in accord- Measure?: of 
ance with these views may be briefly summed up mrlow' 
as follows:— 

As regards Jeswuntltao Molkar, Lord Lake pur- Restoration of 
sued him into the Punjab, and concluded a treaty 
on the banks of the Boas in December 1805. 1! "° 

JesWunt llao relinquished a largo portion of his 
territories, and agreed to return to his own domi¬ 
nions without delay, and without any attempt at 
plunder or hostility on Jeypore or any other country 
through which he might pass. He renounced all 
claims of every description upon the British gov¬ 
ernment or its allies, and engaged never to enter¬ 
tain in his service Europeans of any description, 
whether British subjects or otherwise, without the 
consent of the British government. In February 
1806 Sir George Barlow added declaratory articles 
to the treaty under which the relinquished terri¬ 
tories and captured fortresses were restored to 
Jcswunt Bao Holkar without any further condition 
whatever. 

1 General letters, Ut ami 14th May 1800 , 
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iv Mtorntiona As regards Dowlut 11 :10 Sindia, a treaty was con- 

t 1*^0 W l (, 1 ^' 0 **' 1 ^ v 

sindia. eluded in November 1805. The fortress of Gwalior 
and territory of Gohud were restored, to Sindia. 
The river Chumbul, from Kot&h on the south- vest, 
to Golmd on the north-east, was laid down as the 
boundary between the British possessions and 
S india’s territory. Sindia relinquished all claim to 
rub;, tribute, revenue or possession in Boonrli or 
any other territory on the northern hank of the 
Chumbul between Kotah and Gohud. The British 
government in like manner relinquished all claims 
to territory on the southern hank of the Jumna. 
It also agreed to pay four lakhs of rupees per 
annum to Dowlut lino Sindia, to assign a 
jaghir yielding a yearly revenue of two lakhs to his 
wife Baiza Bai, and another jaghir yielding one 
lakh per annum to his daughter ChumnaBai. The 
IMtish government also engaged “ to enter into no 
treaty with the Rajas of Oodeyporo, Jodhpore, Kotah, 
or other chiefs, tributaries of Dowlut Ilao Sindia, 
situated in Mai wa, Meywar or Marwar, and in no 
shape whatever to interfere with the settlement 
which he might make with those chiefs.” 

\jrawia As regards the defensive alliances concluded with . 
protection Rajput, and Jat states to the northward of the 
mT.?nts. 11 * Chumbul and westward of the Jumna, the British 
government abandoned all, excepting the treaties 
which had been concluded with Bhurtpore and 
U Iwar. Sir George Barlow withdrew from these 
alliances, Bhurtpore and Ulwar excepted, on the plea 
that the states in question had violated the treaties 



concluded with them by the British government 
by the aid or countenance they had afforded 
to Teswunt lino llolh.tr. It was doubtful 
whether the British government was not pledged to 
protect the Ilaja of Jeyporo, but the controversy 
is obsolete. Subsequently the Ilaja often asked 
for protection, but was refused on the ground that 
the treaty had ceased to exist, and that any inter¬ 
ference would be an infringement of the treaty 
concluded with Dowlut Rao Sindia. 

The steps taken for compensating Rajput and Minor details. 
Jat st ates for the loss of British protection are of no 
moment. The proposed removal of the Moghul 
Emperor from Del hi and restoration of the Moghul 
capital to Sindia was ultimately abandoned. 

The immediate results of these measures wfcro Mwoutaut of 
reported to England in May 1806. 1 The events tions a' VI " U 
which followed the treaty with .Teswunt RaoHolkar 
were not satisfactory. He expressed great delight at 
receiving a copy of the treaty with the declaratory 
articles annexed; but persevered in soliciting further 
concessions. He violated the treaty by delaying his 
return to his own territory, and plundering the coun¬ 
tries on his way. Sir George Barlow’s government 
considered that he had no design to renew the 
war, but that he was compelled, by the demands 
of his chief and followers, and his inabilit y to satisfy 
t hem, to permit them to levy contributions from the 
Countries on his route, and to pacify them with 
hopes that the British government would grant his 
application for further territorial cessions. 


» Secret letter, 1st May 1806, 
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Dowlut K'fio Simlia was fit Oorlcypovo occupied 
^ with certain, disputes which had occurred beween 
tlie Rajahs of Jeyporeand Jodhpore, who were rival 
claimants to a marriage with the daughter of the 
liana of Oodeyporo. The Baja of Jeypore was pro¬ 
testing to Mr. Mercer, the British Resident at Sindia’s 
camp, against the dissolution of his alliance with 
the British government, lie declared that it was 
chiefly his dependence on the support of the British 
government that had induced him to attempt to 
form a matrimonial alliance with the house of 
Godeypore, which had involved him in his present 
embarrassments. 

Sir George Barlow’s government remarked that 
this avowal demonstrated the purposes to which 
the Baja had uniformly intended! to direct the 
operations of the defensive alliance. It was evident 
that the Baja had depended on the support of the 
British government to promote his own aggrandise¬ 
ment; and that the continued operation of the 
alliance would have involved the British govern¬ 
ment in a distant and unprofitable contest, and 
probably have produced the necessity of renewing 
the war with the Mahratta powers. Mr. Mercer 
had been prohibited from interfering in any manner 
in the disputes between Dowlut Rao Sindia and 
the Raja of Jeypore. 

The Peisliwa, Baji Rao, had received the com¬ 
munication of the conclusion of peace with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar with great discontent. At the same 
time His Highness had afforded the most satisfac- 
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tory indications of his entire reliance upon the 
power of the British government, and of «the happi¬ 
ness and security which he derived from his exist¬ 
ing connection with the Company. 

The Baja of Nagpore 1 was to he conciliated by 3 Ccs»ion« to 
the cession of Sumlmlporc and Patna in the south- of 
east. The cession, however, was delayed on account (Uerar) 
of some difficulties with the zemindars in these 
provinces. Certain pensions, aggregating the 
yearly sum of fifty-one thousand rupees, were also 
paid by the British government to the ministers of 
the Baja. At first the ministers were anxious to 
, receive the pensions without the knowledge of the 
Baja; hut they were told that this was not possible, 
as tire grant of the proposed pensions was con¬ 
nected with the general question of compensation 
to the Baja. Accordingly, the ministers consented 
to receive the pensions openly. 

The Baja of Nagpore showed no gratitude or Dbcont«ni of 
satisfaction at this liberality, hut expressed his ° £ 
disappointment at the limited extent of the con¬ 
cessions. At first he rejected the proffered cessions 
of Sumbulporo and Patna, hut afterwards Showed 
a better spirit and agreed to accept them. The 
zemindars of Sumbulpore and Patna, having 
been for a while under British rule, absolutely 
refused to return under the authority of the Mali- 
rattas. In like mqpner they refused to relinquish 


1 As EUrar had been ceded to the Nizam, it will be more convenient 
to adopt tbo later designation of “ Raja of Nagpore/* 

; 1st May 1806. Secret letter, 14tli May 1806. 
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their tenures for a suitable provision wit.tin the 
Company Is territory of Cuttack. The Rani of 
Sumbulpore, whose husband and son were in con* 
ilnement at Nagpore, was at last induced to accept 
the latter arrangement, by an advance of a suffi¬ 
cient sum to pay oft’ her debts and the arrears due 
to the troops. In the end tho zemindars were en¬ 
couraged by the example of the Rani to resign 
their tenures in like manner, and accept a suitable 
provision from the British government. The Raja 
of Sumbulpore and bis son were to bo released at 
Nagpore on the condition of removing to British 
territory, and never returning to Sumbulpore. 

As regards the territories to the westward of the 
Jumna, it was the declared resolution, of Lord 
Wellesley’s government, prior to the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis, to render the Jumna the bound¬ 
ary of British possessions in India to the north of 
Bundelkund, retaining such posts, and such an 
extent of country on the right hank of that river 
as might appear to be necessary for the purpos¬ 
es of effectual defence. Accordingly Sir George 
Bju'low’s government had settled the territories 
to the westward of the Jumna on these princi¬ 
ples. Such portions of Sindia’s cessions as were 
not necessary for defensive purposes were made 
over to chieftains for whom the British gov¬ 
ernment was bound to proving, either by specific 
engagements, or the obligation of services and fidel¬ 
ity. This measure combined the advantages of 
abandoning inconvenient possessions, and of placing 
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of independent chief tains between the 
British frontier. and the Mahrattas. Both Lord 
Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow had concurred 
with the Secret Committee of the Board of Directors 
as regards the policy of separating British interests 
from those of the Mahrattas, and of leaving the 
Mahrattas and the other chiefs and princes of 
India a latitude for the prosecution of their respec¬ 
tive views of mutual ambition and rapacity. 

The difference between the policy of Lord Difference „r 
Wellesley and that of Sir George Barlow is thus 
sufficiently obvious. Lord Wellesley proposed to \Z^t 
bind over the Mahratta powers to keep the peace 1{ailo '' r- 
towards each other, and towards the Itajputs and 
other nativo states in their neighbourhood. Espe¬ 
cially he proposed to keep off the Mahratta powers 
by forming a barrier of “ protected ” states between 
the British possessions and Mahratta territories. 

Sir George Barlow proposed to leave the Mahratta 
powers to commit what aggressions they pleased, 
to indulge their “mutual ambition and rapacity,” 
so long as they respected the territories of tiro 
British government and its allies. Especially he 
deprived the barrier of all strength and efficacy by 
forming it of “ independent ” states in the place of 
“protected” states. 

80 violent was the reaction against the policy of Q„ c3ti( , n of 
Lord Wellesley at this period, that proposals were J^JSSd 15 
afloat for restoring all tlio territories acquired tornturics - 
by the British government during the late Mahratta 
war. Sir George Barlow’s government was not. 
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liowovcr, prepared to proceed to such extreme 
lengths; and expressed itself strongly on the 
impolicy of the measure in the following important 
paragraphs:— 

impolicy of political disadvantages and danger of any additional 

11,0 ox t ( , ns ; ve restitution to the Maliratta States, supposing them 

to he practicable without gross violations of public faith, are, 
in our judgment, extreme. Sven the restoration of all our 
conquests, combined with a dissolution of the treaty of 
Bassein, far from disposing the Mahratta nation to observe 
the relations of peace towards the British power, would evi¬ 
dently, from the nature of the transaction, the habits and 
principles of the Mahratta nation, and, wo might add, from 
the inherent propensities of human nature, lead thoMahrattas 
to take advantage of such acquired power on their part, and 
such diminished strength and resources on ours, to attempt 
the subversion of the British power in India. But the com¬ 
plicated confusion which must result from such an extensive 
revolution in the political state of India, the complexity of 
subverted interests which must attend it, the unlimited viola¬ 
tions of public faith involved in such a project, and the 
total derangement of the whole system of our government 
which such a project would inevitably produce, appear to us 
to exclude even the possibility of contemplating s<> vast a 
plan of concession. We consider indeed any concessions to 
(he Mahratta* beyond a certain limit to be dangerous in 
proportion to their extent. We are of opinion that, the 
utmost admissible degree of concession has been extended to 
Sindia. We should deem it advisable, for the reasons above 
explained, to grant proportionate concessions to the ltaja of 
Nagpore, but the measure is absolutely impracticable from the 
impossibility of obtaining the consent of the Nizam to 
relinquish the extensive and valuable territory to the west¬ 
ward of the Wurda without an equivalent. 
u«U basis of “ <phe security and tranquillity of our dominions depend 
the security up()n ^ actua i superiority of our power; upon the sense 
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nativ e states entertain of it, upon the comparative nn d tnmqail* 
weakness of those states individually• upon the natural BHtuL U ‘° 
obstacles to an effectual combination of their strength; and dominions, 
upon our strict observance of those principles of forbear- 
ance, justice aud moderation towards other states, which 
must relieve them from the apprehension of any desire on our 
part to control their independence, to invade their rig]its, or 
to interfere in the internal management of their own con¬ 
cerns. It is vain to expect ilfdt any extent of concession 
would eradicate from the minds of the Mahratta chieftains 
a disposition to take advantage of any state of circumstances 
favourable to the recovery of their reduced power and domi¬ 
nion, or to the subversion of our own. The unfettered 
command of our extensive resources, and the experienced 
superiority of our arms, combined with such a slate of mili¬ 



tary preparation as may enable ns at all times to oppose a 
prompt resistance to any external attack, maybe expected to 
overawe the independent states of India. On the other hand, 
the due observance of the principles above described, must 
at least deprive them of any additional motive to the pro¬ 
secution of hostile designs; and may gradually render Sindia, 

Holkar and the Raja of Nagpore contented with the reduced 
condition of their power, and dispose (hem permanently to 
abstain from the contemplation of any systematic project of 
ambition or revenge. 

“ The main foundations of our present power, greater Exclusion of 
than at any former period of the British dominion in India tfl ° 
have been laid by those arrangements which excluded from 
these territories the dangerous ascendancy and growing power p< : i ‘ ihwa nn,] 
of the French; which have united our interests and com- ,w "“' 
hined our strength with the interest and the strength of the 
two great states of the Dekhan, the Peishwa and the Nizam; 

.which have augmented our political ascendancy and territorial 
resources, established the superiority of British arms, and 
finally enabled us to accomplish that complete consolidation 
of our dominion which it has uniformly been the object of 
this government to obtain.” 
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Movements of In 1806 Joswunt Rao Holkar was still slowly 
HAtar.' l "° retimimg to Ms own territories in Malwa. After 
many delays for the purposes of exaction and 
plunder, he approached the vicinity of Jeypore. 1 . 
He demanded from the Raja of Jeypore the pay¬ 
ment of arrears of tribute to a large amount. lie 
was encamped near Sambhur, and had plundered 
and destroyed the Jeypore villages in that direction 
to within, a short distance of the city of Jeypore. 
Both Holkar and Sindia claimed tribute from the 
Raja of Jeypore. 

notations bo- The communications between Dowlut Rao Sindia 
g0BS& and Jeswunt Rao Holkar had become very frequent. 

They contained general expressions of a wish tb be 
on friendly terms with each other. Holkar proposed 
a meeting, but Sindia was very averse to it, and 
would evade it by any means in his power. 

Demands of It was said that Holkar had demanded tribute 
?nyporo! saujst from Jeypore to the amount of fifty lakhs of rupees. 

The Raja had consented to the gradual payment 
of twenty lakhs, hut resolved to resist any farther 
demand by force of arms. Raja Maun Singh of 
Jodhpore was marching a considerable force to Jey¬ 
pore. for the purpose of marrying the sister of the 
Jeypore Raja, but in fact to unite his forces with 
those of Jeypore, to enable them both to make ad¬ 
vantageous terms with Holkar. It appeared that 
Holkar was not disposed to engage in a contest with, 
these Rajput chieftains, but desired their co-opera¬ 
tion against Sindia. It was stated that Holkar had 

1 Secret letter, 1th Junk 1806. 
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obtained a letter from tlie King of Kabul, who 
had authorised him to levy chout in the coun¬ 
tries of Mooltan and Cashmere, on the condition 
that he compelled the governors of those provinces, 
who were in a state of rebellion, to submit to the 
King's* authority. 

Sir George Barlow’s government had formed the 
deliberate opinion that the aggressions of Sindia 
and Holkar on each other, as well as on the states 
of Rajputana, were a source of strength to the 
British government. This opinion is recorded as 
follows;— 

“ Upon the whole, we entertain a confident expectation that 
the contending views and interests of Sindia, Holkar, and the 
several Bajput chieftains, will continue to afford them ample 
occupation. Even supposing a general confederacy of these 
powers against the British government to be a probable object 
of their contemplation, we consider that their mutual jealousy 
and distrust, the nature of their respective interests, and the 
internal causes of discussion which exist among them, to be 
an insuperable obstacle to such a combination. But the 
superiority of the British arms, so uniformly experienced, the 
extent and position of our military force, and the reduced 
condition of the power of Holkar and Sindia, appear to render 
it highly improbable, even supposing it to be practicable.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


NON-INTERVENTION POLICY. 


1806 to 1808. 


Failure of the rTAHE working of the new policy finds full expres- 
sionin the general letters; and its results are 


policy 


Attitude of 
Jeswunt KrtO 
Holkur. 


placed in the most favourable light. The letters 
were penned by the very men who had adopted that 
policy, and professed to be guided by it. Still it is 
obvious, from the admissions of the ruling authori¬ 
ties, that the restoration of conquered territories 
failed in any way to conciliate the Mahratta princes. 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, to whom every conquered 
district and captured fortress had been restored, 
was as insatiable and as discontented as the Raja 
of Nagpore, who had been deprived for ever of 
Cuttack and Berar. 

The general current of Mahratta affairs is sufli 
cientiy clear. Baji Rao Peishwa was to all 
appearance politically dormant. He hated Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar; he had expressed his discontent at the 
favourable treaty which the British government had 
concluded with Holkar. But he was powerless; 
perhaps he was paralysed. He had surrendered 
the suzerainty of the Mahratta powers in the treaty 
of Bassoin. Meantime, many of his own vassal 
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chieftains, known as the Southern iaghirilars, resisted 
his authority within his own dominion. Conse¬ 
quently in 1806 he was helpless to interfere in the 
affairs of any of the Mahratta powers outside that 
dominion. In 1807, however, he began a series of 
intrigues, which are gradually revealed by the light 
of after-events, by which he hoped to recover his 
lost suzerainty. It is also obvious that both Sindia 
and Holkar were more or less implicated in the 
same design. The progress of affairs is all the more 
interesting, as it illustrates the slowness and per¬ 
sistency with which the Mahratta powers were 
working out their ends. 

Meanwhile Dowlut Kao Sindia and Jeswunt Kao Aggrrewion ot 
Holkar were committing aggressions on the states ISwa 
of Kajputana. The actual facts are not clearly told Ko ^ u<; ' 1 ' 1 *' 
in the records, nor wore they probably always clear 
to contemporary British authorities. The move¬ 
ments of one and all the native princes were fitful 
and erratic; guided by motives, such as groundless 
suspicions, or wild aspirations, which were not 
always intelligible to lookers-on. It is, however, 
evident that they were all afraid of each other, and 
jealous of each other; and that it was improbable, 
if not impossible, that they should ever unite for a 
common purpose. Dowlut Kao Sindia was anxious 
to keep on good terms with the British government, 
and even to be guided by the advice of the British 
Kesident; but, as will be seen hereafter, the policy 
of non-intervention was in full swing, and the 
Kesident refused to advise him. 
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A. dispute tad arisen in llajputana between the 
Rajas of Jeypore and Jodhpore, in consequence 
of both those chieftains entertaining pretension 
to a marriage with the daughter of the liana of 
Oodeypore. 1 They had respectively hoped to 
acquire political strength and influence by the 
connection. Sindia, however, had interfered to 
prevent the connection. He claimed tribute from 
all three Rajas, and exercised an influence 
and control over the Rajput states sufficient 
to prevent such an alliance. The Raja of .ley pore, 
who appeared to be favoured by the Ra.ua, had 
recently marched a body of troops to the city of 
Oodeypore, and appeared likely to succeed. Dowlut 
Rao Sindia, however, employed every effort, for the 
removal of these troops. At last he encamped an 
army under the walls of Oodeypore. Negotiations 
ensued, and the Rana of Oodeypore professed to 
submit to the wishes of Sindia, and the Jeypore 
troops marched to a short, distance from Oodeypore. 
A meeting took place between Sindia and the 
Rana, at which they exchanged oaths in regard to 
the rectitude of their intentions towards each other, 
but without the restoration of mutual confidence. 
The troops of Jeyporc still remained near the city 
of Oodeypore, although the liana had made fre* 
quent promises to dismiss them. 

Sindia asked the British Resident for advice in 
his dealings with the Rajput princes; he was told 
that the British government declined all inter- 

\ Secret letter, 4th June J8(Xh 
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. ference. The llaja of Jeypore remonstrated with 
the Governor General on being abandoned by the 
English, but was told that his alliance with the 
'British government was dissolved. 

In 1806 Sindia made several marches towards the Wretched 
north-west. 1 It was understood that he was about to 
cross' the Ohumbul to the southward of Kotah, and 
proceed to Raghughur, where he hoped to relieve tory 
his army by exactions from the neighbouring chiefs, 
a nd where lie would be able to enforce collections in 
Nairwar and Gohud. His progress was impeded hy 
his troops; they were mutinous, disorderly, dis¬ 
tressed from want of pay, and ready to coerce him 
into a settlement of their claims. His civil govern¬ 
ment was suffering from the same want of means. 

No chieftain of character or respectability would in¬ 
terfere in the administration. The officials were 
solely occupied in relieving immediate exigencies by 
petty exactions from tributaries, whilst the country 
was abandoned to the plunder of refractory chiefs 
and subjects, Mr. Mercer, the Resident in 
Sindia s camp, had tried to induce a chieftain of 
liigh rank and good conduct to undertake the 
post of minister, but the latter would do nothing 
without a pledge of support and protection from 
the British government. Mr. Mercer was told by 
the Governor General in Council that such inter¬ 
ference was contrary to the principles and policy 
of the British government; that they were adverse 
i.o any attempt to obtain an ascendancy in Sindia’s 

* 1 Secret general letter. 18tli August 1&0G, 
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counsels, or to establish an administration by undue 
interference, however calculated it might ho to 
restore the vigour and efficiency of his government. 
Acivsrtages of Sir George Barlow’s government observed 1 to the 
Secret Committee of Directors, that whatever ad¬ 
vantages might result from such interference, they 
would not counterbalance the more general evils 
of a deviation from the declared and fundamental 
principles of our political conduct. 

Dowlut Bao Sindia had been engaged in taking 
a muster of the cavalry of his army. 8 The 
principal chiefs, however, refused to submit to any 
inspection until they should have received the 
arrears due to them. The whole force of cavalry 
with his army did not exceed five thousand, whilst 
nominally it amounted to fifteen thousand. This, 
body of horse, with the infantry brigade under Major 
Jacobs, an Armenian, and four battalions of Jean 
Baptist’s brigade, aggregating three thousand five 
hundred men, with about eighty pieces of cannon, 
constituted tbe whole effective force of Sindia’s 
army. 

Rupture be. Jeswunt Rao Holkar continued at Pokur, a 
TTuMkar* position on the southern frontier of Jeypore. 8 The 
s.r Gwrgo ’ rainy season was over, and it was expected that he 

Barlow refuses * 

to interfere, would employ- his troops in some predatory pro¬ 
jects, or in an expedition against Sindia. During 
the rains,- his troops under tire command of 


1 Secret general letter, 20th August 1806, 

- Secret letter, 4th June 1800 
' Separate secret letter, 1.6th October 1800. 
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Hurnaut Dada had levied considerable collections 
from Sindia’s territory in Mnlwa. This act of en¬ 
croachment had been retaliated by Sindia. Holkar 
had therefore manifested great resentment against 
Sindia, and appeared resolved to proceed to 
the southward for the purpose of exacting repara¬ 
tion, if not of directing hie arms against Sindia. 

Indeed, he had intimated designs of this nature - 
in a letter which he had addressed to the 
Resident at Delhi. In this letter Holkar had 
stated his expectation that the Resident with 
Sindia would have interfered to prevent that chief 
from making such aggressions. His object probably 
was to ascertain whether the British government 
would interfere for the protection of Sindia. The 
Resident in reply gave Holkar reason to believe that 
the British government was disposed to offer its 
amicable mediation for the adjustment of the differ¬ 
ences between the two chieftains. Sir George 
Barlow’s government, however, ordered Holkar 
to be informed that the British government was 
determined to abstain from all interference what¬ 
ever in the concerns and transactions of other states. 

It was inferred . from this transaction that Suited 

. de igns or 

Hollar was bent upon the prosecution of designs Holkar. 
against the weaker and unprotected states ol Hin¬ 
dustan. ISir George Barlow’s government had. 
always considered that Holkar was more likely to 
prosecute such designs, than to revive a desperate 
and unprofitable contest with the British power. 

The Rajas of Bhurtpore and Ulwar had been 
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induced, by the intrigues employed at their res¬ 
pective courts, to suppose that the British 
government was resolved to disregard the faith of 
existing engagements, and leave them exposed 
without an effort for their protection to the exac¬ 
tions ol Ilolkar. The Governor General addressed 
letters to these Rajas, which confirmed their con¬ 
fidence in the faith and honour of the British gov¬ 
ernment. 

a A measure had been under the consideration of Sir 
Zm on m Geor ^ e Barl ow’s government for placing permanent- 
NorUi-wegt ly a corps of considerable strength on the North- 

iron tier, e . . 

west frontier an a condition to move at any moment. 
This measure had been adopted on general prin¬ 
ciples applicable to the state of the frontier. 
The numerous military hordes dispersed over the 
north of Hindustan, the turbulent condition of the 
territories extending from the right bank of the 
Jumna westward to the territory of Jeypore, and 
northward to the mountains, and the consequent 
hazard of the occasional inroads of plundering 
banditti, constituted constant sources of disturb¬ 
ance, and required the permanent maintenance of 
a corps in a state of equipment for immediate field 
service. It would preclude the attempts of any 
turbulent adventurer to disturb the tranquillity of 
British possessions, and give confidence to all the 
inhabitants of those territories which were liable to 
such incursions. 

Loni Lake’s Lord Lake, the Commander-in-Chief, entirely 

proposition 9 " V 

for prohibiting concurred in the measure. He suggested, however* 



that Jeawunt Rao Holkar should he prohibited 
from marching through the territories of the chiefs 
westward of the Jumna, lately declared to be in¬ 
dependent possessors and rulers of the lands assigned 
them. The passage of Holkar’s troops would bo 
attended by a desolation of the territories of the 
western chiefs, and produce disturbances in British 
territories, by the irregularities of bis followers 
which Holkar would be unable to restrain. When 
Holkar reached the territories between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej, the danger would be still greater, as 
the upper part of the Donb was without a barrier, 
and it would be necessary to form a new line of 
defence. Lord Lake did not believe that Holkar 
had any intention of renewing hostilities against 
the British power; but there were three causes 
which miglit drive him into such a desperate 
course:— 

1st .—An appearance of local weakness from 
want of military preparation in any quar¬ 
ter of the British territories contiguous 
to his possessions. 

2nd .—The success of his intrigues in producing 
disaffection or rebellion amongst the 
Ra jas and zemindars dependent on the 
British government. 

3rd .—The excesses of his own army, whom lie 
could not control from want of resources, 
and who might force him into a war 
with the British government. 


the Aerprrf’S- 
{rfonsof HoJknr 
on native , 
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Lord Lake believed that If Holkar was distinctly 
told that he would not. be allowed to march through 
the territory of the independent chiefs, he would 
relinquish the design. 

Kw^!to« Sil ' Ge 01 o e Barlow replied that such a prohibition 
ttejwpod. involved a departure from those fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of policy, which had been prescribed by the 
wisdom of the legislature and the authority of the 
Court of Directors, and was approved by the 
Bengal government, as best calculated for the 
preservation of peace and the security of British 
interests in India. The British government was 
not hound to continue the protection of chiefs who 
had renounced all. claim to it; and the dangers 
described by Lord Lake as likely to accrue from 
Holkar’s wants were more speculative than real. 
The .measure of placing a permanent corps on the 
frontier was ultimately abandoned on financial 
grounds . 1 

Kngpore At this time the .Raja of Nagporc was apprehen¬ 
sive that Holkar designed attacking his possessions, 
or exacting some pecuniary contribution. He was 
anxious for British protection. He had dispatched 
a vakeel to Holkar, selecting one of his ministers 
who was receiving a pension from the British 
government, in order to show that the mission 
involved nothing hostile to the Company. The 
British Resident at JSTagpore was instructed to ex¬ 
plain to the Raja the policy of non-infeHference 
which regulated the conduct of the British govern- 


i oftised 
.British 
protection 
fitffllntff; 

Holkar. 


1 Secret letter, 18th February 1807. 






ment, and precluded it from entering into the 
engagements proposed. 

Dewlut Bao Sindia applied to the British govern- Question of 
ment for a settlement of his claims against thej“^ r ' 
Gaekvrar of Baroda. 1 Sir George Barlo w’s govern- 
ment could not refuse to interfere without permit- aaBkw "- 
ting Sindia to open up a separate negotiation with 
the Qaekwar, which would disturb the existing 
relations between the British government and the 
Gaekwar. Subsequently it appeared that every 
claim had been settled by the mediation of Major 
Wglker, the Besident at llaroda. 

Serioiis differences had broken out between Sindia wff{mmct . s 
and Holkar. The latter had resolved to attack 
Sindia, who proposed retiring into ,Todhpore. Again, 
there were conflicting rumours of a combination combination* 

_ - r i -T-r against the 

between Bhurfcpore, Jodhpore, Jeypore and Holkar nrRUU 
for purposes hostile to the British government/ 0 *'' : 

The Resident at Delhi had received a letter, supposed 
to have been addressed by Holkar to the lieir apparent 
of the Emperor Shah Alain, declaring an intention 
of marching a large army to Delhi at the end of 
the rains. Subsequently it appeared that the letter 
was a forgery. 

In 1800 there was already a marked improvement TmpMveroc „ t 
in the condition of the country and manners of the ^ I, ^J ula ' 
inhabitants in the neigh bourhood of Delhi. The mu. 
Resident had been equally successful in conciliating 
all classes of inhabitants, and in reclaiming the tribes 


* Secret letter, 8ili November 1806. 
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who by violence and oppression had become here¬ 
ditary robbers, and encouraging those to follow 
agricultural pursuits. Sir George Barlow was con¬ 
fident that within a short; time the sources of disorder, 
violence and rapine, would he extinguished within 
the area of British jurisdiction. 

pmfum^by 1 ' ,Teswimt Rao Holkar had again pressed his 
thu^vnkfiei claims for certain villages in the Doab. His vakeel 
produced a paper to the Resident at Delhi, pur¬ 
porting to be a copy of a letter he had received 
from Lord Lake promising the restoration of t he 
villages in question. The passage, however, which 
referred to the villages proved to he a fabricated 
interpolation. A copy of the letter addressed by 
Lord Lake to llolkar had been preserved, and 
showed that no such promise had been made. 
An attested copy was accordingly given to 
the vakeel; and Sir George Barlow replied to 
llolkar, commenting upon the forgery in suitable 
terms, and announcing an intention of confiscating 
a small jaghir which had been given to the vakeel, 
it,tribes of The Raja of Nagpore, finding that the British 

uaja to government would not help him against llolkar, 
British endeavoured to persuade the British Resident that 
piotoctmn. Sindia and Holkar were combining against the 
British power, and compelling him to supply them 
with money or join the proposed confederacy, 
iioiations In 1807 the affairs of Dowlut Rao Sindia con- 

'between M 

Sindia and turned in the same state of disorder as they had 

Holkar, 1870. ■* « , . , „ 

been tor some time past. There was no hope of a 
speedy adjustment of the differences between him 
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and Holkar. At the same time Jeswunt Rao 
Hollar displayed a spirit of .cordiality towards the 
British government altogether inconsistent with 
the projects which had been attributed to him. 

General Sir Ewen Baillie, commanding the force intrigues of 

, _ , .. i • i • i» Hoik nr’ 3 Hal: 

at Muttra, received a clandestine apphcation lrom sister. 
Lutchmi Bai, the half-sister of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, for the participation and aid of the British 
government in a project for subverting the au¬ 
thority of that chieftain. General Baillie, under 
the advice of the Resident at, Delhi, returned a 
positive refusal to a proposal so treacherous and 


unjustifiable. At the same time the bearer of 
the proposal was told that his employer would, not 
be betrayed. 

The Resident at Delhi received a proposition from itoikur 

, . .... priypoaua UiH 

Jeswunt Ilao Holkar for the co-operation oi the conquest of 
British government in the conquest of Jeypore. I ' !jp01e ' 
The proposition was rejected in unqualified but 
amicable language. 1 

The Raja of (Jlwnr communicated to the Resi* imaginary 

, . combination 

dent at Delhi the circumstances of an imaginary of Mahratu.* 
combination of Holkar, Sindia, tlie Rnja. of Jey-ngainsttbe 
pore and his allies, to take possession of Hindus- fc “ s!l8h ' 
tan, beginning with an attack on Ulvvur.® Sir George 
Barlow’s government remarked that the wildness 
of such a project, with reference to the conflicting 
interests of the chiefs concerned, might have 
warranted its rejection. But when the relative 


1 Secret letter, 5th February 1807. 
3 Secret letter, 25th March. 1807. 
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conditions and interests of the several chiefs were 
taken into consideration, the supposition of its 
authenticity was altogether extravagant. The Raja 
of Ulwur had been called upon to help the Raja of 
.feypore; he had been alarmed hy the threats of the 
Jeypore Raja to attack liim unless he threw off the 
neutrality to which he was -bound by his engage ¬ 
ments with the British government. He had 
accordingly told the story of the quadruple alliance 
for the subversion of the British government, and 
made the destruction of his own petty principality 
the leading feature. The object of the Ulwur 
Raja was obviously to ascertain the disposition of 
the British government to protect liim against the 
resentment of the Raja of Jeypore. The progress 
of events in Hindustan had rendered such com¬ 
binations impracticable. There was a dispute 
between tlie Iiajas of Jeypore and Jodhpore on 
account of their rival pretensions to marry the 
daughter of the Rana of Oodeypore, which had 
arisen during the war against Jeswunt RaoHolkar. 
There was a further cause of quarrel, inasmuch as 
the Jeypore Raja had supported the pretensions of 
IDhokul Singh, the posthumous son of the late Raja 
of Jodhpore, in opposition to Maun Singh, the reign¬ 
ing Raja. Maun Singh had strong claims on 
Jeswunt Rao Ilolkar, as he had protected the 
family of Holkar during the recent war; but Jes¬ 
wunt Rao refused to help him, and could only be 
induced by the payment of money to remain neutral 
in the dispute between Jodhpore and Jeypore. At 
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the same time Jeswunt Rao Hollar bad obtained 
considerable sums of money from the Raja of 
«Jeypore as the price of his abstaining from any 
active assistance in favour of Raja Maun Singh. 

Tho money had been exacted from the Raja of 
3 eypore by menaces, and paid out of fear of Hollar’s 
power. All tbe.se circumstances militated against 
the possibility of any union of interests between 
I lob. ar and the Raja of Jeypore. 

Dowliit Rao Sindia prosecuted similar exactions Dimrifttm 

llCtWt'GU 

from both the Rajput chiefs. Roth Sindia andsuiainnad 
ITolkar laid claim to an ancient established tribute 5 “* 
from Jeypore and Jodhporc, and aimed at establish¬ 
ing an ascendancy over them. Their views neces¬ 
sarily clashed in consequence of these rival claims. 

But there were other causes of disunion existing 
between Sindia and Hollar. Each had been in the 
habit of plundering the territory and invading the 
rights of the other. Their general views in Hindustan 
were constitutionally and prescriptively irreconcil¬ 
able. The overbearing and domineering character 
of Jeswunt Rao Hollar alone precluded a com¬ 
bination of their interests. Dowlut Rao Sindia 
was aware that he could never unite with Hollar 
without placing himself in a position subordinate 
to that chief, a condition which his pride and 
pretensions would never permit him to endure. 

In spite of these conflicting views and interests, iwWs 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar wanted to male a show of -how of 
friendship with Sindia, 1 in order to prosecute 

1 Separate tetter, 24th March 180/. 
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certain designs on the Peis'hwa's government at 
Poona. A letter was received by Sindia’s durbar 
from Efolkar’s vakeel at Poona, stating that if# 
Sindia would write to the Peishwa that all his 
disputes with Holkar were settled, and that they 
were on friendly terms, the Peishwa would entrust 
them both with some service for the general good 
of the Mahratta powers. To this communication 
Sindia replied that he could not write to the Peish wa 
to a purport so different from the real state of 
affairs; that at that very moment Jeswunt ltao 
lfolkar was committing depredations on Sindia’s 
province of Ajrnerc, and otherwise acting mimieally 
towards him . Sindia added, moreover, that he was 
too much embarrassed with his own affairs to under¬ 
take any service for the Peishwa. 

It appeared that the Peishwa at Poona was medi¬ 
tating the revival of an ancient practice of appoint¬ 
ing a Sirsubah, or Viceroy, in Hindustan, with a 
body of troops, for the purpose of realising the 
tribute or revenue collected by the Poona government 
from various districts in BundeJkund and elsewhere. 
It was said that Dowlut ltao Sindia was anxious to 
secure the appointment for himself. The measure 
was opposed by the British government, as tending 
to revive the system of exaction and partition, 
which had been anciently established among the 
leading cliiefs of the Mahratta empire,—the Peishwa, 
Sindia and Holkar. It was, moreover, incompatible 
with the existing relations between the British 
government and the Peishwa under the treaty of 
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Basscin, and evcmvith the preservation of tranquil¬ 
ly- 

Meanwhile Lord Minto succeeded Sir George Lord Mmp,, 
Barlow as Governor General. The question which goST' 
had arisen between the Peisliwa and the British f 

government as regards Bundelkund was brought 
under consideration. 1 The Peishwa had ceded terri- ku “ <i - 
tories in Bundelkund, yielding a certain amount of 
revenue, to the British government for the main¬ 
tenance of the Subsidiary force. The Peishwa had 
never been in full possession of Bundelkund. Ho 
had consequently left the British government to 
select what territory it thought proper. He now 
applied to the British government, to make over 
to his own government those territories which had 
not been appropriated. The question was involved in 
the appointment of a Sirsubah. The British gov¬ 
ernment could not assist the Peishwa to assert, his 
rights in Bundelkund over chiefs with whom it 
had concluded independent alliances. It admitted 
the right of the Peishwa to employ the means 
in his own power to recover possession of lands to 
which his title was undisputed, and to exact the 
payment, of tribute due to him from his tributary 
chieftains in Bundelkund ; but it denied the right 
of the Peishwa to employ Sindia or Holkar in the 
recovery of his lands, or the realization of his dues. 

Jcswunt Eao Holkar was exciting universal dis- Hoikm-a 

gust by his desertion of Maun Singh of J odhpore. * in Kajputanq, 
^ - ----— 1307. 

1 The internal affairs of Bundelkund will be treated hereafter in ft 

separate summary. 

9 General letter, 1st May 1807. 
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llo was encamped on the Chumbul river in the 
neighbourhood of Boo'ndi, and was exacting a con¬ 
tribution from the Raja of Boondi. 

Meanwhile the Raja of Jeypore was successful 
in his operations against Maun Singh. His troops 
were besieging the city of Jodhpore; and it was 
expected that the contest would end in the retire¬ 
ment of Maun Singh to a jaghir, and the establish¬ 
ment of Dhokui Singh on the throne of Jodhpore. 
But the successes of the Raja of Jeypore had 
exhausted his power and resources. 1 2 Both the Jeypore 
Raja and the Jodhpore Raja had been the victims 
of the rapacity of the Mahratta chiefs; and it was 
thought that both would find it to their interest to 
unite for their mutual protection against Ho! kar 
and Sindia. At the same time Sindia had despatched 
a force for the express purpose of interposing in the 
existing disputes, and of enforcing demands on the 
Baja of J eypore; and this measure was calculated 
to augment the jealousy and dissensions already 
existing between Sindia and IT.olkar! 

The Resident at Poona had at last come to an 
understanding with the Peishwa’s government. a 
There had been strong grounds for believing that 
the Peishwa had desired to gain the assistance of 
Sindia, and co-operation of his troops, in order to 
revive the old relations between the Poona state 
and the Mahratta chieftains, under which the 
Peishwa’s authority had been usurped, his territories 


1 General letter, 1st June 1807. 

2 General letter, 10th June 1807. 
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and he lvimself exposed to imminent peril. 

The minister of the Peishwa offered explanations 
which served to relieve Baji Rao Peishwa from all 
responsibility. The representations of the minister 
wore to the following effect. The Peishwa was sensi¬ 
ble that'the ancient relations between liis shite and the 
Mahratta chieftains had been entirely abolished by 
the treaty of Bassein and subsequent treaties. The 
vakeels of Sindia and Holkar, residing at Poona, had 
agitated various questions, and offered extravagant 
suggestions from time to time, to promote the interests 
of their respective masters. It was obvious that 
Sindia and Holkar, as well as their vakeels, would 
be extremely happy to revive the ancient relations, 
and thus add to their power and consequence at 
the expense of the Peishwa. Baji Rao, however, 
was not to be cajoled by their flatteries or profes¬ 
sions. Common policy would induce his Highness 
to show a polite and amiable exterior towards them; 
hut past experience would assuredly withhold him 
from ever putting trust in them again, or pursuing 
any step likely to injure that alliance which, had 
placed him beyond their reach, and which bo found 
so suitable to bis interests and wishes. The British 
government might therefore confidently rely on the 
sincerity of Iris Highness’ fixed disposition to 
cherish the alliance. 

In 1807 the depredations of the Pindarries on ncpn>d*ti<>n* 
the Nizam’s territories began to attract the notice magmas. 
of Lord Minto’s government. 1 The Resident at 



General letter, 31 st July 1807 
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Simiia’s camp was directed to remonstrate with 
Dowlut Hao Sinclia ontlie outrages committed by the 
Pindharries, who were his subjects, on the territories 
of the Nizam; to impress Sindia with the fact that 
the British government expected that he would 
punish the leaders of those lawless expeditions, and 
mate such arrangements as would prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of the outrages. One leader had been previously 
arrested; another had also been brought into 
Sindia’s camp and placed in confinement. It 
was thus hoped that a repetition of the outrages 
might be prevented. Lord Minto’s government 
remarked, however, that the habits of the Pindarries 
were so confirmed, that the permanent security of 
the country where their depredations had been 
committed would depend on the activity of the 
troops stationed there. 

Dowlut liao Sindia was concerting measures with 
the Baja of Nagpore against, the territory of Bhopal. * 
The Nagpore Itaja had ordered his army on tho 
Nerbudda river to advance towards Hoshungabad, 
on the Bhopal frontier; but his troops were so much 
in arrears, that they refused to march until their 
claims were settled. A secret engagement was said 
to have been concluded between the Itaja’s brother, 
Nana Sahib, and Dowlut Itao Sindia; half of 
the territory of Bhopal was to be transferred 
to the possession of Nana Sahib, on the condition 
that the latter paid over to Sindia a certain sum of 
money, part of which had been already advanced. 


1 Separate lettor, 21st September 1807. 
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discovery of this intrigue had given great 
offence to the Baja of Nagpore. Subsequently, he 
was appeased and consented to the arrangement. 1 

The minister of the Peishwa had succeeded in Settlement 
concluding arrangements with the Southern jaghir- Peis 
dars, whose insubordination had been a constant tb^«C«rtWm 
source of disorder. The measure was calculated to J!,8llirdur3 - 
connect the interests of the jaglrirdars more closely 
with those of the state, and consequently to pro¬ 
mote the internal tranquillity of the Peishwa’s 
dominions, to eomfirm his authority, and consoli¬ 
date Ids power. 

Jeswunt. Rao Ilolkai had been making overtures Demand* of 
to the Raja of Nagpore to help him either with tho Nagpore 
troops or money. 2 If both were refused, he demand- 
ed the restoration of certain jewels and property, 
said to have been confiscated by the Baja at the 


time when «Teswunt Rao was confined in that city. 

Tho Raja Was much embarrassed by the last 
demand, and made no decided reply; and w hil st 
the troops of Sindia remained in the vicinity of his 
dominions, it was likely that the Raja would pursue 
the same temporising policy. News had arrived 
that the army of the Raja had obtained possession 
of Hoshungabad, and was proceeding in co-oper¬ 
ation with Sindia’s troops to cany out the plans 
which had been formed for the conquest of Bhopal. 

A report prevailed at Nagpore of a combination Prosecution 
being formed to subvert the British government, for th»* 


1 Separate letter, 1st October 1807. 

3 "'General letter, 8th February 1808. 
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and emancipate the Teishwa from its control It 
was said that the propositions to this effect had 
been made by Holkar’s vakeel to the Raja of Nag- 
pore. Similar views were ascribed to the Nagpore 
Raja and Dowlut Rao Sindia, whose avowed designs 
in Bhopal had afforded a pretext for the junction of 
their troops. Lord Minto’s government did not 
consider that sued: reports were entitled to any 
credit; they generally prevailed during the cold 
season when the weather was favourable to military 
operations. A combination of such complicated 
and conflicting interests as those of Sindia, Hollar, 
and the Raja of Nagpore seemed to he impracti¬ 
cable, and if formed, were not likely to last. 

The proposals of Jeswunt Rao Molkar to Sindia 
were more definite. Both chiefs were to recognise 
the Peishwa as their sovereign; to endeavour to 
restore him to his former dignity and authority ; to 
act jointly in every enterprise; to abstain from 
injuring each other’s territory; to collect the tribute 
from Jbypore and Jodhpore in concert, and divide it 
equally ; to divide all new conquests equally; to 
make common cause against any enemy who at¬ 
tacked either. 

The ministers of Dowlut Rao Sindia were very 
averse to his entering into any close engagement with 
Hollar. Sindia himself delayed sending any answer. 
Meanwhile ho had taken possession of the fort of 
Islamabad in Bhopal territory by promising Vizier 
Mahomed Ivhan, tho Nawab of Bhopal, to allow him 
to retain all the other forts in his possession. 


wmsTfty 
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There was no reason for believing that Jeswunt 
llao ITolkai had sent any propositions to the 
Peishwa. 1 Still, Colonel Close, the Resident at 
Poona, believed that Baji Rao was aware of Ilolkar’s 
propositions to Sindia. The Peishwa had enlarged 
on his own attachment to the British government, 
but hinted his doubts as to the sincerity of Sindia 


Suspicions of 
tho Peishwa, 


and Ilolkar. 

In 1808 the affairs of Sindia were as deplorable as studies, 
ever. He was reduced to great distress from want hSIT 


of funds and the mutinous condition of his army. 
He was pressed by Holkar’s vakeel for a reply to 
the propositions; he continued to evade any definite 
reply, and confined himself to general expressions 
of friendship and good-will. Holkar was beginning 
to relax in his solicitations; probably he was dis¬ 
couraged by the reluctance of Sindia to fall in 


witii his views, whilst his attention was diverted 
towards forming a combination with the Rajput 
chiefs. 

Meanwhile Dowlut Rao Sindia was still engaged i)„ si?n3 of 
in negotiations with the Nawab of Bhopal. The “ 
leading terms were that the Raja of Nagpore was Bhol ’ al 
to retain Hoshungabad and Sheoni to the south of 
the JN'erbudda; that Sindia was to retain the fort 
of Islamabad; and that the Navvab was to retain 
the rest of the country on paying to Sindia the 
sum of six lakhs of rupees. 

In 1808 the southern part of Holkar’s dominions, Rebellion ir 
u n as Kandeish, was in a state of open insur-1 


1 General letter, 29th March 1808. 
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reotion. The rebels proposed to dethrone Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, and to set up his legitimate brother, 
Kashi Rao. The rebels advanced to the 
frontier of the Nizam; hut the British Resident 
at Hyderabad warned them against any attempt 
to violate the Nizam’s territory. The rebels 
were anxious for the release of Kashi Rao, 
who was kept in confinement by Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. Kashi Rao was suddenly cut off; it was 
said that he lost his life during an action against 
the rebels; hut there were other reports that he 
was murdered by Jeswunt Rao. These events were 
likely to demand Holkar’s exertions in suppress¬ 
ing the rebellion, and might perhaps draw his 
attention from the Rajputs. The Resident at Delhi 
stated that the Raja of Jeypore had offered Holkar 
ten lakhs of rupees for his help in effecting the 
Raja’s marriage with the daughter of the Rani of 
Oodeypore. Holkar’s force was said to consist of 
seven battalions of infantry and two thousand horse. 

Mr. Mercer, the Resident with Sindia, was per¬ 
mitted to retire from Sindia’s camp during the 
approaching rains on account of Ms ill health. 
Mr. Elphinstone, the Resident at Nagpore, was 
appointed to relievo him; and Mr. Jenkins re¬ 
mained at Nagpore to act for Mr. Elphinstone. 

The rebellion in Kandeish, under pretence of 
supporting Kashi Rao Holkar against Jeswunt 
Rao, continued to gaiiA in strength. 1 The rebels 
were in possession of the whole of Holkar’s terri- 

1 General letter, 27th September 1808. 
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tones in Kandeish, excepting Jalna, and including 
the fortress of Chandore. The importance of these 
proceedings did not consist so much in the success¬ 
ful progress of the rebellion, as in the events 
connected with it, which might affect British, 
interests, and possibly compel the British govern¬ 
ment to repel the attacks on the territories of its 
allies, The* rebels had advanced to the very borders 
of the Nizam’s dominion, and were about to attack 
the district of Amber, a small tract of country 
belonging to Holkar, and entirely surrounded by 
the territories of the Nizam. Captain Sydenham, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, instructed Lieutenant- 
Colonel JDoveton, who commanded a detachment of 
the Hyderabad Subsidiary force, to warn the rebels, 
that as long as they respected the frontiers of the 
Nizam, no opposition would he made to them; but 
that any attempt to violate that frontier would be 
opposed by force. 

The Raja of Nagpore was still pressing Mr. 
Jenkins, the Resident, for relief on account of the 
losses he had incurred in the war against the British 
government. He was told that Berar had been 
ceded to the Nizam, and that Cuttack could not 
be restored without a breach of faith on the part 
of the British government towards its new subjects. 
The Baja proposed sending his first minister to 
Calcutta; and the minister told Mr. Jenkins that 
unless some relief was obtained, the Baja would 
himself proceed in person to Calcutta to plead his 
cause before the Governor General. 


Nagporo Rnpt 
presses for tl 10 
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H'.iknr Tho minister also told the Resident that a letter 

Nagpore. had been sent by Hcdkar to the Baja, stating in 
very menacing terms that he was coming to Mehai- 
sur, and would settle all matters in dispute with 
the Raja. The minister ashed the Resident if the 
British government would assist the Raja in the 
event of Holkar’s attaching him. The Resident 
replied that the Governor General would very much, 
regret the Raja’s being involved in the calamities 
of war; but as t he Bri tish government was at peace 
with Molkar, it could not interfere. 

Bhopal te» Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, reported that the 
attention of the Raja’s government was now 
directed towards Bhopal. The city and fort of 
Bhopal had fallen into the Raja’s hands, and he 
expected the speedy reduction of the province. But 
the Nawal) Vizier, Mahomed Khan, was enabled, with 
the assistance of the Pindarries, to surprise and 
recover the city. The Ra ja of Nagppre had not aban¬ 
doned bis design in that quarter, but since the move¬ 
ment of Smdia to the northward, the -Nagpore troops 
had found it difficult to maintain their conquests, 
the PMardL Measures were proposed for the protection of the 
into Kngporo. Nagpore Raja’s dominions against the incursions 
of the Pindarries, who were still in considerable 
force in that neighbourhood. No effectual mode of 
defence could be devised without the cordial co¬ 
operation of the two governments of Hyderabad 
and Nagpore; but whilst this was essential to the in¬ 
terests of both governments, it was obstructed by 
their mutual jealousy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ANARCHY AND DISAFFECTION. 

1808 to 1812. 

QCARCELY three years had passed away since the Evil ramiu 
O departure of Lord “Wellesley in 1805 ; yet the "Ikemution. 
policy of non-intervention had already brought forth 
abundance of evil fruits. Sindia and Holkar were 
committing aggressions on the Rajput states, whilst 
tlieir own dominions were sinking in anarchy, Sindia 
and Nagpore were also threatening Bhopal, whilst 
Holkar was threatening N agpore. At the same time 
a widely-spread spirit of disaffection against the 
British supremacy found expression in rumours of 
plots and combinations against the British govern¬ 
ment. The Peishwa was also pursuing his secret 
intrigues against the British supremacy whilst pro¬ 
fessing the utmost loyalty and devotion to the 
British government. 

All this while the significant fact will be dulv ; " a *- 
noted, that as yet no Manratta power, or comlmia- protected 
tion of Mahratta powers, had ventured to commit 
any aggression on the native states under British 
protection. Not only were the territories of the 
Nizam and those of the Peishwa regarded as sac ed, 
but no aggressions were made on small protected 
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states like Bhurtpore and TTlwar. The Pindarries had 
apparently exhausted Malwa and Eajputana, and 
had carried the work of plunder into territories 
under .British protection; but they were hands of 
marauders; they could not be regarded as native 
powers, or be treated otherwise than as freebooters 
and outlaws. 

The progress of Mahratta affairs from 1808 to 
1812 will show an aggravation of all existing evils. 
Internal anarchy in Malwa and Eajputana was on 
the increase; the designs of the Peishwa were more 
pronounced; whilst the extension of the raids of 
the Pindarries was driving the British government 
to take decided action. Moreover, the rebellion in 
Holkar’s territory of Kandeish reached such a height 
and committed such depredations on the dominions 
of the Peishwa and the Nizam, that the British 
government was forced to interfere. 

Towards the end of 1808, the government of 
Dowlut Itao Sindia was in a deplorable state. 
His military force was in noway efficient, and bis 
finances were in total confusion. Indeed, it seemed 
extraordinary that his government could maintain 
itself at all; and perhaps its very existence was owing 
more to the weakness of his neighbours, than to his 
own strength. Even the resources derived from the 
indiscriminate plunder of liis own subjects and 
dependents seemed to fail, and the inconsiderable 
sums he continued to draw were speedily absorbed 
in satisfying a very small part of the demands of 
his clamorous troops. The practice of placing noi 
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only the chiefs, but Dowlut Bao Sindia himself, 
tinder res traint, was apparently reduced to a regular 
system, and formed a part of the ordinary occur¬ 


rences of the durbar. The only source of rovenuo 
to which Sindia could look, independently of the 
payments which lie and his officers received from 
the British government under the treaty of Novem¬ 
ber 1805, was the forced contributions which he 
levied from the ltajput states. 

Jeswunt JEtao Holkar’s affairs were not much more strong in. 
prosperous than those of Sindia. His force was Hoik#?. 0 * 
inconsiderable, but his pecuniary lifficulties were 
apparently great. He remained in a state of un¬ 
accountable inactivity, while the whole of his south¬ 
ern provinces were left to the mercy of his rebel¬ 
lious chiefs. He still continued at Ins encampment 
at Bhimpoora. 

In the critical state of the rebellion in Kandeish, Lunacy of 


Lord Minto's government resolved on sending an Hoik™. 
English gentleman ns envoy to Jeswunt Kao Holkar. 1 
The measure, however, was stopped by the receipt of 
intelligence that Jeswunt llao was deranged. The 
circumstance had not as yet produced any change 
in political affairs. It was stated that the mental 
derangement was not continuous, hut interrupted by 
lucid intervals; but in consequence of the extra¬ 
vagancies committed by Jeswunt Itao, he was placed 
under restraint by the orders of his consort Tulsi Bai. 


1 Separate letter, 11th January 1809. 
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The British government was thus compelled to 
interfere. On the 28th of December, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Doveton surprised the associated chiefs, 
captured the whole of their guns and equipments, 
and a considerable number of cavalry, and destroyed 
their infantry. But the three chiefs who headed the 
revolt succeeded in effecting their escape. 

The proposed measures for the joint protection of 
the territories of the Baja of Nagpore and those of 
the Nizam against thePindarries had been abandoned, 
as was expected. 1 The defence of those countries 
was thus left to the troops of each state, acting 
within its own limits. The Baja of Nagpore, how¬ 
ever, was still bent upon conquests in Bhopal; 
and whilst he was making every exertion to raise 
men and money for this purpose, he disregarded 
the more immediate and pressing object of the 
defence of his capital and country against the 
Pindarries. 

Mr. Jenkins, the Besident at Nagpore, reported 
that an agent of Nana Sahib, the brother of the 
Baja, had tried to sound lxim as to the probable 
action of the British government in the event 
of any attempt on his part to usurp bis brother’s 
throne. Nana Sahib bad hinted something of 
the kind to Sir Arthur Wellesley during the 
war of 1803; and since then had intimated 
views of a similar tendency to Mr. Elplun- 
stone. Mr. Jenkins excused himself from offering 
any opinion on the ground that the British govern- 


1 General loiter, I3th January 1809. 
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merit refrained from interfering in the concern?} of 
other states; whilst his own particular duty required 
him to confine his conversation, on political topics 
affecting the Raja’s government, to Ids Highness 
himself or his authorised ministers. 

R ana Sahib inarched an army towards Sumbul-Treachery <>f 
pore to settle the affairs of the Raj. * 1 * A solemn 
engagement was concluded, confirmed by oaths and 
religious ceremonies, under which the Malirattas 
were to leave the Rani in possession on payment of 
the arrears of revenue, and settling the future 
amount. The Malirattas took advantage of the 
confidence and security of the Rani to attack her 
troops and capture the fort. She escaped with 
difficulty into British territory, where she was re¬ 
ceived under British protection, on condition that 
she abstained from all hostilities against the Mali- 
rattas. 

In 1800 Jeswurit Rao Holkar still continued in a Afters of 
state of derangement.* The affairs of his government 
were conducted by Amir Khan, who had lately on- 
deavoured to effect an entire change in Holkar s 
ministry. The troops continued in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Oojein, and no immediate enterprise appear¬ 
ed to be in agitation. Indeed, the chiefs seemed as 
usual to labour under great difficulties in the pro¬ 
vision of funds for tho payment of their troops. 

The minister of Dowlut Rao Sindia at this period Mimior 
was Shirji Rao Gliatkay. 3 This man was the father- Ghatkay in 

v 1 - — - —- Stadia's dm> 

1 General letter, 7th February 180th bar. 

5 General letter, 10th April 1800. 
s GenenU letter, 18th October 1809. 

M 








in-law of Sindia and a determined enemy of the 
British government. In tlie treaties of 1804 and 
1805, there had been a special articlo providing 
against his being ever employed by Sindia or Holkar. 
The article, however, had been annulled at the re¬ 
quest of Sindia, and the Glint kay returned to power. 
Considerable differences of opinion subsequently 
grew up between Sindia and his minister on several 
questions of political importance. At a discussion 
which took place on Jeypore affairs, the behaviour 
of the minister was so highly disrespectful, that the 
Maharaja ordered him to bo placed under restraint. 
Before the commands could he executed, the minister 
rushed from the durbar. His attendants for a while 
resisted the persons who were sent to pursue liim. 
But the minister disdained to make any effort to 
allay the tumult, and fell a sacrifice to his own 
turbulence and rashness. The minister’s death was 
the signal for seizing the persona and property of 
all liis principal friends. The durbar continued in 
an unsettled state. No new minister was appointed 
to succeed Slvirji Kao Ghatkay, and there was much 
disorder and confusion in the transaction of public 
business. 

Outrage on At Poona, an unfortunate affray took place in 1809, 1 

at't 'Joini. *** between some British officers attached to the Sub¬ 
sidiary force at Sirroor, and a portion of the populace 
at Poona. Four officers had entered a garden 
belonging to the Peishwa without being aware of 


Separate letter, 27th December 1809. 
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its boiug liis Highness' property. On being ap¬ 
prised of the fact, they immediately quitted the 
place. On passing through the gate they were 
attacked by a crowd of persons bearing swords and 
matchlocks, who knocked down two of the officers 
with stones, and wounded a third with a sword. 
The populace then seized them, bound their hands 
behind them, and, under circumstances of the great¬ 
est' ignominy and most wanton cruelty*, drove them 
into the vicinity of the Peishwa’s palace. His 
Highness, on being informed of the arrival of the 
British officers, immediately ordered that they 
should he unbound and taken to the residence of 
the minister; and after some delay they were releas¬ 
ed ahd permitted to return to the cantonments. 

The liesident at once addressed a suitable remon¬ 
strance to the Peishwa. It appeared that his High¬ 
ness had received very erroneous information re¬ 
garding the occurrence; but on learning the true 
circumstances of the ease,he manifested the strongest 
emotions of indignation at. the merciless conduct 
of his subjects, and of sorrow at the sufferings of 
the British officers, who had been the victims of 
their blind and vindictive rage. He placed the 
whole of the olfende s in confinement, and declared 
his resolution to inflict upon thorn the most exem¬ 
plary punishment. 

The liesident requested the Peishwa to suspend 
passing sentence on the perpetrators until he should 
he in possession of the wishes of the Governor 
General. 1 Ultimately nine only were condemned to 
1 Sopavatf letter, 2nd February 1810. 
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punishment. Of those, two were executed; one was 
imprisoned for life; and the remaining six wero 
publicly whipped in the streets of Poona, and con¬ 
fined in irons for three years. 

M fthratia The progress of affaire amongst the Mahratta 
;" mo states in 1810 and 1811 presents few points of 
faghtdar* r». interest. 1 The Peishwa was seeking to avail himself 
iCnisubstii- J^iitisli authority and influence for punishing 
ary r«reo. those cliicfs who had incurred his resentment, and 
especially for suppressing the Southern jaghirdars 
who had long resisted his authority. Accordingly, 
the main question at this period was the extent to 
which the Poona Subsidiary force, commanded by 
British officers, could be employed in reducing 
refractory chieftains; especially when the chieftains 
had suffered injustice or oppression from the 
Peishwa. 

Nugporo The Raja of Nagpore was still pressing the 
g.„ vrn.oc*. British government for what ho called compensa¬ 
tion for the losses he had suffered during the war 
of 1803. He expressed a desire to receive and 
maintain a Subsidiary force; but ho intimated an 
intention of employing it in the conquest of 
Bhopal, which was altogether foreign to the object 
of the system of defensive alliances, 
sindm’* .Dowlut l>ao Sindin had encamped before Narvvar, 

difficulties. . •, 1 „ 

occupied with plans lor raising money in order to 
settle the arrears of life army, lie was extremely 
urgent in demands on certain Rajas of Bundelkund, 
which were resisted by the British authorities. 


1 General letter, 2-llU February 1811. 
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n February 1311 Mr. Elphinstorte arrival at itr. Eipiiu. 
Poona as Resident at the court of the Peishwa. 1 
The progress of affairs becomes more clear and Tj!*' 
intelligible. Appa Sahib, one of the Southern ‘l' 1 ' 1 : ru 
jaghirdars, had been compelled, through the interfer- J ° 
cncc of Mr. Elphinstone’s predecessor, to surrender 
to the Peishwa’s officers the whole of the forts and 
districts in Savanore, with the exception of the fort 
of H'ubli, the strongest of the whole. But Appa 
Sahib persisted in his refusal to surrender Ilubli, 
notwithstanding his engagements to the British 
Resident. The case is only important as illustrat¬ 
ing the relations between Baji Rao Peishwa and 
the whole of the Southern jaghirdars. The ques¬ 
tion of the day was, whether tlxo Poona Subsidiary 
force, commanded as it was by British officers, 
could he employed to suppress refractory jaghir¬ 


dars, without regard to the rights or wrongs of the 
jaghirdars, or the justice or injustice of the 
Peishwa’s demands. 

The Peishwa proposed to solve the difficulty by Quation ■>* 
confiscating the estates of one or more .refractory ^Hf 1 <£* 
jaghirdars, and to apply the proceeds to the£“^‘ Uw7 
maintenance of a body of troops to he paid from 
h is treasury, and commanded by officers of his own 
selection. Mr. Elphinstone considered that it 
might be desirable for the Peishwa to entertain a 
body of troops for his immediate service, but that 
it w ould be imprudent to purchase such a force by 
the sacrifice of any portion of the Peishwa’s efficient 


1 General letter, 27th July 1811 
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army, which would follow the confiscation, of 

t he jaghirs. 

The Governor General in Council considered it 
highly desirable that the Peishwa should possess 
an efficient army in the pay of tlve state. It would 
render him independent of the support and assist¬ 
ance of his feudal chiefs, whose individual power 
and resources seemed to have placed them beyond 
control. Moreover, the Peishwa had failed to secure 
their attachment, and was exposed to the danger 
and degradation of their established habits of in¬ 
dependence and insubordination. The means, how ¬ 
ever, by which the Peishwa proposed to accomplish' 
his object were injudicious; they were pregnant with 
danger and likely to prove abortive. The object 
of the Peishwa should be to reduce but not to ex¬ 
tinguish the power of his jaghirdars; and the 
British government would not withhold its aid to 
recover the lands they had usurped, and to oblige 
them to liquidate the just demands of the state. 
But the measures to be adopted required a degree 
of deliberation, prudence and moderation. The 
violence and precipitation of the proceedings con¬ 
templated by the Peishwa were altogether at 
variance with such a line of conduct. An arrange¬ 
ment was ultimately effected, and the employment 
of the Poona Subsidiary force was postponed. 

Meanwhile, Jeswunt Itao Holkar had addressed 
a letter to Mr. Elphinstono, requesting him to 
solicit the Peishwa for permission to visit Jejurrv, 
a famous place of pilgrimage in the neighbourhood 
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Jeswunt Eao also requested that his 
son, Mulhar Eao Ilolkar, might receive a khillut 
of investiture from the Pelshwa, without being 
required to make the customary presents. Jeswunt 
Eao was permitted to visit Jejurry with a limited 
number of followers; but Mr. Elphinstono dis¬ 
claimed all riglit of interference in the question of 
Mulhar Eao’s investiture. 

The Governor-General in Council was at issue Orders «r 

. _ Lord Min to: 

with Mr. "Elplainstone on tbe latter point. By dis-th« investiture 

1 „ . . ^ it wa» contrary 

claiming the right of interference, the Resident had to tiio: ,t. r 
recognised the continued existence of the ancient 
‘relations of the Mahratta co-estates; a point which 
had already been discussed in the general letter 
of the 24th March 1807. The question of con¬ 
ferring a khillut of investiture on the son of 
Jeswunt Eao Holkar could not be classed among 
the internal concerns of the Peishwa’s govern- 



of Poona. 


meet, in which the Eesident had disclaimed a 
right of interference. On the contrary, it formed 
one of those questions of external negotiation 
which the Pcishwa, by the 17th .article of the 
treaty of Bassein, had hound himself not to con¬ 
duct without the participation and concurrence 
of the British government. Mr. Elphinstono was 
therefore told to take a suitable opportunity for 
reminding the Pcishwa of the principle thus estab¬ 
lished by the treaty of Bassein w ith regard to the 
other Maluratta states. It also seemed requisite 
that the other Mahratta states should be reminded 
of the obligation; since a conception of the ncces- 
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sity of obtaining an investiture from the Peishwa 
as the Lord paramount, could alone induce them 
to offer the price which the Peishwa had demanded 
on the present occasion, and would demand on 


every other, or indeed induce them to apply at all 
for such investiture. 

Sindia’a con- .Dowlut Ruo Sindia had moved from Nuvwur to 
OoWJ ami Gwalior with the intention of levying a large sum 
of money from, his officers in charge of Gohud and 
Gwalior, in order to satisfy the demands of his 
troops, who had become extremely clamorous for 
their arrears of pay. Tho amount realised by the 
Maharaja had fallen far short of his expectations,® 
being chiefly confined to the value of the property 
ol individuals concerned in the late administration 
o! Gohud and Gwalior, which he had confiscated. 
Hostilities Jean Baptiste, one of Sifldia’s generals, had 
Hindis and begun hostilities against a body of the Raja of 
jVngpore s troops, which was besieging the fort of 
Gumkota. Ho had obtained admittance into the 
fort, and subsequently defeated the Nagpore forces, 
uitli tho loss of all their guns, arms, ammu¬ 
nition and baggage. The Raja of Nagpore had 
violently complained to Dowlut Rao Sindia of these 
proceedings, hut Sindia sent no satisfactory replies, 
or showed any disposition to make reparation. 
Singular as it. appeared, this event was not con¬ 
sidered as placing the two states in a condition of war. 

tord Mu!*.^ ^ r " ^ etca ^ e » l^sidont at Delhi, submitted 

orders ou the some observat ions on Mahratta affairs. 1 He pointed 


1 General letter, 1st March 1812. 
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oilt that the refusal of tin; British government to rvwmv* 
lain; any part in. the grant of a khillut of investi¬ 
ture to Mulhar Rao Holkar would cause a great 
disappointment in Holkar’s durbar; especially if the 
refusal was coupled with an explanation that the 
policy of the British government, was to discourage 
any such ceremony. Mr. Metcalfe added, that not 
only in Holkar’s durbar, but in the eyes of Mahrat- 
tas in general, that investiture by the Peishwa of 
Poona would be held essential to the establishment 
of the legitimacy of Mulhar Itao Holkar’s 
chiefs hip. 

ft In reply Mr. Metcalfe was informed that the Mini<*i 

1 * . roply: tuo 

British government was well aware or the 1 solid- m ihratta 

_ . . . » ,, foderatfon 

tndo of the co-estates of the ancient empire ox the wu duauiyoO. 
Mahrattas to preserve the form and revive the 
efficacy of their constitutional federation. But 
- till it was important to keep in Anew that principle 
of separation which regulated the arrangements of 
the treaty of Bassein. Holkar’s durbar might be 
disappointed at tlio opposition of 11 te British gov- 
( rninent to the desired investiture of his son; but 
such a disappointment did not warrant a departure 
from the system of consistent policy. Indeed, the 
observance of that system of policy seemed to he 
the more expedient in proportion to the anxiety 
manifested by the Maliratta states to support the 
form, of their original federative relations. 

But. for this general principle, the Peislnva’s Tbo P<i«hwi 

0 A . , I 1 • P had 

investiture of Mulhar Kao as the legitimate heir of ) r <),uip r.r 
Holkar, would not only he unobjectionable, but *:Kd|»inr iitMJC 
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the treaty of entirely compatible with the views and wishes of the 
British government, inasmuch its it would tend to 
establish the succession and confirm the govern¬ 
ment of Holkar in the person of his son. If, 
however, the in vesture was considered as a prac¬ 
tical recognition of the existence of the ancient 
form of constitution, it would he open to objec¬ 
tions. The dissolution of that form of constitution 
had been the primary object of the policy of the 
British government, both in the treaty of Bassein 
and in the arrangements which succeeded the last 
Mahratta war. The consent of the British govern¬ 
ment to the investiture was thus opposed by eon- <3 
siderations, which in the scale of general policy 
outweighed the partial motives to the British gov¬ 
ernment’s acquiescence, and the objections to its 
refusal. Any supposition that the British govern¬ 
ment wished to obstruct the succession of Mulliar 
Ituo Holkar, or to deprive it of the legitimacy and 
sanctity of a formal investiture, might be counter¬ 
acted by a public declaration of an opposite senti¬ 
ment, and a public recognition of the right and 
title of Mulliar Kuo to the government as the heir 
and successor of his father. 

neatbr.f Jeswunt Rao Holkar expired on the 27+h Octc- 

HdStsrf x«Sl her 1811. It was not expected that the event 
would be productive of any immediate alteration in 
the affairs of Hindustan. 

Sacccesion of Dowlut Rao Sindia indicated a disposition to 


i! 'll'"- u*dar interfere in the concerns of the Holkar family, for 
Uogi'ncy! ° f the purpose of counteracting the influence of Amir 
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Patau. The weakness of his military 
power had alone prevented him from adoptin'; any 
decided measures. The administration of the affairs 
of the durbar of Ilolkar continued under the direc¬ 
tion of Tulsi Bai and Bala Bam Set, as during the 
incapacity of the late Maharaja. Mulhor Rao 
Ilolkar was seated quietly on the throne on the 7th 
of November, while Amir Khan still continued 
within the limits of the Jeypore territory. Subse- ^ 
quently the government of the Ilolkar Regency was 
placed in a precarious predicament by the mutiny of 
t he greater part of the troops. Tulsi Bai, with the 
®young chief and the latcM.aharaja s family, quitted 
the cam]> at Bunpoora and marched to Rampoora, 
h aving Bala Bam Set and tho mutinous troops at 
the former place. Bala Ram had nearly succeeded 
in restoring order, partly by the payment of a large 
gum of money in liquidation of arrears of pay, and 
partly by Ms own firmness. He had been aided 
by the mediation of Zalim Singh of Kotali, who 
shortly after Holkar’s dentil had repaired in person 
to Bunpoora for the supposed purpose of assisting 
at the ceremony of Muihar Rao’s inauguration. 

Nana Sahib, brother of tho Raja of Nagpore, had rwh of 

. , i K tom Salt 

taken a sudden resolution ot visiting the several n 
places of Hindu worship in British territories. 

He reached Benares in March 1811, whence he 
proceeded to Gaya. After performing the neces¬ 
sary ceremonies of tho pilgrimage at Gaya, he 
returned to Benares, whore he died on tho 2Gth of 
July. His son Appa Sahib was at Benaros at the 
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time of his father’s death. The Raja, as guardian 
to his nephew, had assumed the general direction of 
his concerns. 

The government of Nagpore was reduced to a 
weak and deplorable condition by the Pindarries. 
The Raja having been defeated by Sindia’s troops 
before Gurrakota, had made a merit of not re¬ 
newing his attacks upon the place, and acknow¬ 
ledged that it belonged to the Peishwa. Dowlut 
ltao Sindia had been unable to retain Gurrakota, 
and had offered to surrender it to the Peishwa, 
and the Peisliwa-had ordered his vakeel at Sindia’s 
court to occupy the place. These negotiations® 
were a violation of the 17th article of tho treaty of 
Eassein, and were accompanied by long discussions 
which are now obsolete. 

Meanwhile the Raja was threatened by tho 
Pindarries. In November 1811, a considerable 
party of these banditti attacked a quarter of the 
town of Nagpore and set it on fire. The Resident, 
Mr. Jenkins, obtained an increase to his escort. Tho 
Subsidiary force at Hyderabad was moved to Elich- 
pore. Meantime there liad been a split between 
the two Pindarry loaders, Cheetoo and Khurrceim. 
Cheetoo had joined the troops of Sindia, and helped 
to defeat Khurrecm, who had then fled to the camp 
of Amir Khan. 

The alarm caused by the apprehended irruptions 
of the Pindarries had not been confined to the states 
of Sindia and Nagpore, but had also prevailed at 
Poona. The Peishwa had so little reliance on tho 



ability of his own government to'ropol the excur¬ 
sions of those powerful hordes, that he had oil two 
separate occasions applied to the Resident for the 
employment of the Poona Subsidiary force for that 
purpose. Ou the first occasion Mr. Elphinstone 
had observed that the Subsidiary force was not 
adapted for such service, which required a number 
of light cavalry rather than regular corps of 
infantry; and had recommended the Peishwa to 
provide such a force of his own as might he suffi¬ 
cient to protect his dominions against the Pindarries. 

Ou the second occasion Mr. Elphinstone remarked 
'that in the event of a serious invasion of the 
Peishwa’s dominions liy the Pindarries, the Subsi¬ 
diary force would be ready to oppose them; but 
that it was expressly stipulated in the treaty of 
Bassein, that the British troops were not to he 
employed on trifling occasions. 

Meanwhile the Peishwa bad committed another Broaoha of 
irregularity in violation of the treaty of Bassein, 
by sending requisitions to Dowlut Rao Sindia and 
tiie deceased Jeswunt. Rao Holkar, desiring them to 
prevent the passage of the Pindarries across the 
iSerbudda. He had also requested the Raja of 
Nagpore to prevent the passage of the Pindarries 
through his territories. 

Lord Minto’s government observed that, al- view, of Lord 
though these requisitions were in themselves rather Mmt0 ‘ 
nugatory than objectionable, yet they proceeded on 
the same inadmissible principle which had already 
been stated, namely, the supposed continuance of 





the ancient constitution of the Mahratta empire; 
and that they were irregular with reference to the 
spirit of the 17th article of the treaty of Bassein. 


Atfaira of A son was bom to Dowlut Itao Sinclia on the 
Sindia> H 11th of September 1811. Sindia had been joined 
shortly after his arrival at Gwalior by the part of 
his army which ho had left at N urwur. He was 
still encamped in the neighbourhood of Gwalior, 
but his time had been chiefly occupied in rejoicings 
on the birth of a son, and in preparations for the 
expected marriage of his daughter. Por the latter 
occasion large demands for money and articles of 
different kinds had been made on the principal 
officers of Sindia’s court and government. The 
finance minister bad been threatened with dis¬ 
missal from office on account of some difficulty he 
had made about an advance of money. Sindia’s 
generals had been engaged partly in reducing 
refractory zemindars, and partly in operations against 
the Pindarries. 


; 






CHAPTER XI. 


RAIDS OF PINDARRIES. 

1812 to 1817. 

T HE Pindarries had now become such a disturb- GeneraVaUnn 
ing element in India, as to form the main sub- 
ject of interest in dealing with Mahratta affairs. 

The old anarchy and intrigues still prevailed ; and 
the progress of affairs in the different Mahratta 
states continued to be brought under review. The 
disaffection of the Mahratta states towards the Bri¬ 
tish government was, if anything, on the increase. 

Baji ltao Peishwa continued his intrigues; whilst 
Dowlut Rao Sindia began, for the first time, to com¬ 
mit aggressions on the protected allies of the British 
government. Still the main source of anxiety was 
the increasing depredations of the Pindarries. 

In 1811 and 1812 the increasing number and droving num. 
depredations of the Pindarries were forced upon the predation*, 
attention of the British government. 1 Before the 
Mahratta w r ar they had been attached to the 
Mahratta armies. One body was known as Sindia’s 
Pindarries; another body as Holkar's Pindarries. 

Since then they had formed separate and indepen¬ 
dent bodies, but followed the standard of any 

1 Secret loiters, 16th August 1811, 24th April 1812. 
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turbulent chieftain, or desperate adventurer; as 
well as prosecuted tlieir own separate views of 
rapine and devastation. Their two principal leaders 
were known by the names of Chcetoo and Klrur- 
reetn. For n long time. they had beeiPheld in 
confinement by Dowlut Itao Sindia, but liis pecu- 
niary distresses led him to liberate them on their 
agreeing to pay him a ransom of ten lakhs of 
rupees. 

SjdeniMun’* The following account of the Pin dairies l>y 
tlx) riadiiKTice. Captain Sydenham, tho Resident at Hyderabad, 
furnishes a graphic description of these extraordi¬ 
nary banditti:— 1 

Character of ** The Kndarries generally invade a country in bodies from 
riii'-linns^ ' U ^ 0Ur thousand to one thousand each. They advance to the 
iron tier with such rapidity, that the account of their depre¬ 
dations is generally the first, intelligence of their approach. 
As soon as (hey pass the frontier, they disperse in small 
parties from a hundred to two hundred each. They are not 
encumbered with tents, brzars or baggage of any description. 

1 hey carry nothing but their arms, and their saddle cloths 
are their beds; both men and horses are accustomed to endure 
extraordinary fatigue. They make long and successive 
marches. They never halt except to refresh themselves, to 
collect their plunder, and to indulge their passions of lust 
and cruelty. They subsist themselves and tlieir horses on the 
grain and provision! which they plunder on their march. 
They carry off every thing which is valuable and of easy con- 
veyanee; what, they cannot carry off, they wantonly destroy. 
They indulge tlieir licentious passions on the women, and 
sometimes destiny the miserable females whom they have 
first robbed and then polluted. They beat, wound and 
murder the unfortunate inhabitants. They compel them to 




1 Captain S.vdenhainH Memorandum, 1800,1810, 
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clean their horses, to provide forage, to collect provisions, and 
to carry such parts of their plunder as are too bulky to be 
put upon their horses. They seldom leave a village without 
netting fire to the houses and grain. 

" They avoid fighting*; for they come to plunder, not h>AvoM fight- 
light. They have neither encampments nor regular baiting* 
daces. They move to a certain distance, and halt a few 
hours to refresh themselves aiul their horses, and then re¬ 
sume their march. 

“ Their movements are equally rapid and uncertain. Bo-Rnpi<i and 
ing dispersed into small bodies, and marching in any direc- unccrUl "* 
t-ion where they expect plunder, it is difficult to pro uro 
certain intelligence of their position or their numbers. They 
retire with nearly the same rapidity as they approach, and 
they have generally reached their strongholds, and scoured 
their booty, before a government can adopt any actual 
measures to repel them. 

(< As they destroy everything which they cannot carry olf, w-.mt.on 
and as they exercise the most wanton and inhuman cruelty * ’ !ructl ’ fl * 
upon the inhabitants, their depredations are not to be 
measured by the quantity of booty which they acquire. 

What they destroy is generally more valuable to a country 
than what they carry away. The inhabitants desert their 
villages, and seek refuge in the walled towns, and in the 
recesses of neighbouring woods and mountains. It is some 
time before th*y venture to return to their villages; and 
after then* return, it is some time l>eforc they can resume 
their labours. Many of tho inhabitants abandon their 
villages which are exposed to such sudden attacks and to 
such merciless spoliations. 

<( The incursions of these common enemies to peace and RognUritT 
tranquillity areas regular as tho periodical returns of the in * 

monsoon. The blessings which a bounteous Providence 
showers at stated intervals upon tho thirsty plains of the 
Dekhan, are as regularly defeated by a host of plunderers, 
who geo.m to wait with malicious pleasure until the crops aro 
ripe upon the ground, in order that the unfortunate husband- 
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man may be robbed of the fruit of his labours at the moment 
when he ought, to reap them. 

“ It would appear that the number of Pindarries has 
been gradually increasing for years, and it probably amounts 
at present to twenty-five thousand. Their numbers, strength, 
and resources, will probably continue to increase rapidly. 
They are already possessed of considerable tracts of land, and 
their possessions will of course be more extensive. Some 
parties of them appear to be in the service, or at the requi¬ 
sition, of Holkar and Sindia; other parties do not appear to 
be attached to any chieftain. Indeed, the nature of their 
connection with Holkar and Sindia appears vague and in¬ 
definite; and the influence and authority of those princes 
over any of the Pindarries seem to be weak and uncertain. 

“ The existence of these large hands of freebooters holds 
out an encouragement to all the disaffected and turbulent in 
the neighbouring states. Every horsemen who is discharged 
from the service of a regular government, or who wants 
employment and subsistence, joins one of the durrahs or 
divisions of the Pindarries; so that no vagabond, who has a 
horse and a sword at his command, can be at a loss for em¬ 
ployment. Thus the Pindarries are continually receiving an 
accession of associates from the most desperate and profligate 
of mankind. Every villain who escapes from his creditors, who 
is expelled from t.he community for some flagrant crime, who 
has been discarded from employment, or who is disgusted 
with an honest and peaceable life, flies to Hindustan and 
enrols himself amongst the Pindarries.” 

In 1812 the defeat find flight of tho Pindarries 
under Khureem relieved the anxieties of the Raja of 
Nagpore. 1 The Hyderabad Subsidiary force was 
withdrawn to cantonments. The lhaja of Nagpore 
renewed his operations against Bhopal, apparently in 
communication with Sindia. Since then a body of 


1 General letter, 11th June 1812. 
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iii'teenhundred Pindairies had made their appearance 
iiT the neighbourhood oil Beitool, and plundered 
along both banks of the Wurda down to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chanda. They had then returned with 
a considerable booty to theNerbudda. 

In 1813 1 the forces of Dowlut Itao Sindia and the Contmiv.i 


n . n TIT , 1 • . wnr of Sixuii n 

Rain ol Nagpore were still engaged m war against «n<i 
Bhopal. The Nawab of Bhopal sent an emissary 
to Mr. Straehey, the Resident at the court of Sindia, 
soliciting the aid of the British government in nr* 
coveringthelands wrested from him l>y theMahrattas. 

A paper was produced, wldcli the Nawab referred to 
as a treaty w hich had been contracted with him by 
Colonel Goddard on the part of the Company. L 
was decided that the Nawab could not found any 
claim to British support on the ground of any such 
document, which referred to the time of Colonel 
Goddard's march across the Peninsula, to the war 
which then existed with the Mahratta powers, and 
to the eventual success of the British arms. Mr. 

Straehey observed to the Nawab’s emissary that 
friendship no doubt subsisted between the British 
government and the Nawab of Bhopal, and that he 
viewed the situation of the Nawab with concern ; 
but that it would he improper for him, as the re¬ 
presentative of the British government at the 


court of Sindia, to receive secret overtures from 
Bhopal, so much at variance with the existing 
friendship between the British government and tho 
Maharaja. 


1 General letter, 16th June 1813. 
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On the 20th of January 18.13, Dowlut Rao Sindia 
suddenly set out to bathe in the Ganges within 
British territory. There was no time for warning 
or preparation, as it was necessary that the cere¬ 
mony should take place on the 1st day of February, 
which was the day of the eclipse of the sun. 
Dowlut Rao Sindia resided for ten days on the 
hanks of the Ganges, during which he was engaged 
in acts of devotion and charity, and distributed 
about two lakhs of rupees for pious purposes. 
Notwithstanding the great concourse of people 
of every class aud description that accompanied 
the Maharaja, not a single irregularity or ex¬ 
cess was reported to the magistrate by the police 
officers. 

Meanwhile Holkar’s government had grown 
alarmed, lest Bhopal should fall into the hands of 
Sindia or the Nagporc Raja. A force was sent to 
support the Nawah, aud the officers of Holkar were 
order ,d to take every opportunity of laying waste 
SIndia’s territory. Amir Khan was also said to he 
urging the necessity for supporting the Nawab, 
and was using every influence at the durbar of 
Holkar with that view. Such of the Piudarries 
ns were believed to be attached to the interests of 
Holkar had been called upon by Amir Khan to 
co-operate in favour of the Nawah. 

Several of tho chiefs of Joy pore were said to 
Itavo lately associated for the purpose of taking 
upon themselves the settlement of Amir Khan’s 
claims ; and having got rid of him, of endeavouring 
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to effect an arrangement of the distracted state of 
that country. The Rajah of Jeypore declared those 
chiefs to be rebels, and protested against their 
illegal assumptions of authority in affairs which 
belonged to him alone. He had almost consented 
to pay a contribution of twelve lakhs of rupees 
to Amir Khan, on the condition that the latter with¬ 
drew from his dominions. At the same time Amir 
Khan was in correspondence with the confederated 
chiefs of Jeypore, who-were assembled one maivli 
from that, capital. Mr. Strachey reported, on the 
authority of the Jeypore newspapers, that the ltaja 
had despatched vakeels to Dowlut Rao Sindin and 
to the Ltaja of Jodhpore. Mr. Strachey observed 
that the distresses of the Raja must be urgent, 
indeed, if ‘they had compelled him to seek a 
connection with Sindia. If the Raja’s overtures 
Were cordially accepted by Sindia, Mr. Strachey 
expressed the opinion that no step would he 
more likely to lay the foundation of the ex¬ 
clusive aggrandisement of Dowlut Rao Sindia, 
and the Jeypore Raja’s own ruin. The extreme 
distress to which the Raja of Jeypore was reduced 
was confirmed by Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident at 
Delhi. Mr. Metcalfe also adverted to the ambitious 
view r s of the Rajas of Uhvar and Rhurtpore to 
aggrandise themselves at the expense of the Jeypore 
Raja; and to the light in which those chiefs 
regarded their alliance with the British government 
as tending to impede them in the successful accom¬ 
plishment of their unjust designs. 
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Lord Minto’s government reported repeated acts 
of aggression committed by Sindia’s officers on the 
territories of states under the protection of the 
British government. 1 Mr. Straehey, the Resident 
at Sindia’s camp, had frequently remonstrated 'with 
Don hit, Rao Sindia; and the latter had issued orders 
prohibiting such proceedings, but the orders were 
disregarded, and fresh outrages occurred. At lost 
Mr. Straehey told Sindia that he would ho held 
responsible for the amount of damage. At first no 
answer was returned. Then, on being pressed, 
Sindia brought forward claims to the territory 
where the outrages had been committed. Mr. 
Straehey expressed his surprise that his Highness 
should have revived claims which had long been 
rejected as inadmissible. Mr. Straehey proposed 
to send a commission to enquire into the extent of 
the damages which had been committed; and. invited 
Sindia to send a person to accompany the commis¬ 
sion. Sindia evaded all direct reply, and only pro¬ 
mised that there should be no further cause of com¬ 
plaint. The negotiations are told at great length 
in the letters. It will suffice to say that Lord 
Minto sent a letter of remonstrance to Sindia, and 
proposed to deduct the amount of damages from the 
allowance of four lakhs of rupees per annum paid 
him under the treaty of 1805. 

Lord Moira, better known by his later title of 
Marquis of Hastings, took up the post of Governor 
General on the 4th of October 1813. He was 


1 General letter, 1st October 1813. 
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soon forced into the war against Nipal. During this 
war, which lasted from 1814 to 1816, the progress 
of affairs in the Mahratta states fell in the back¬ 
ground. The incursions of the Pindarries became 
more es,tensive and alarming; dangerous intrigues 
were also at work in the court of the Peishwa at 
Poona. But otherwise no changes are recorded of 
any importance as having occurred in any of the 
Mahratta states. 

Holkar’s state vras a prey to the rival factions of Hoiii*rV»*. 

1 " muueut: fao* 

Malirattas and Patans. There was no regular tion* at court 

and mime* 

collection of revenue. The government was in tu pro- 
unable to reduce the army or to support it. Bodies 
of troops were sent out to collect or extort subsist¬ 
ence from the provinces. The intrigues of Malirattas 
and Patans at court were characterised by corrup¬ 
tion, treachery and murder. The turbulent soldiery 
tilled the provinces with violence, bloodshed and 
rapine. 

Sindia’s territory was nearly as bad as that of 
Holkar. His army was sent out in like manner uwLiIuut 
to subsist on the provinces. Cultivated and pop- <,w “ ll0r - 
ulous districts were fast running to waste and 
w retchedness. Ever since 1810 Dowlut lino Sindia 
had established bis camp at Gwalior, and his 
camp was growing into a great, city. He made 
frequent pilgrimages and expeditions from Gwalior, 
but Gwalior was bis head-quarters; consequently 
G walior became his capital instead of Oojein. 

Meanwhile the Pindarries were increasing in F ( !™ , . i , nT | ' u:,, " 
numbers and extending their depredations. In urritorj t* 
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tb« P'mfliir- 3810 large hordes of Pindarries invaded British 
territories in the Madras Presidency. It is needless 
to dwell upon particular details, but the following 
brief summary of a portion of the report of the 
commission on the aggressions of the Pindarries will 
suffice to convey a general idea of their proceed¬ 
ings. 1 .;/> 

'When the Pindarries arrived at a village of any 
consequence, they seized every man, secured his 
arms, and threw him upon the ground. They put 
a quantity of ashes into a bag, mingled with 
grounded chillies when procurable, and forced his 
head into the bag, and heat it until his mouth and 
nose were tilled. Ricc-beaters, or yokes taken from 
the plough, were also converted into instruments of 
torture; one was placed under the back and another 
was fastened over the chest, whilst two Pindarries 
pressed their whole weight on either side. Many 
sufferers were unmercifully lioaten in this painful 
situation. Many died, and vast number, were 
greatly injured. Some were burnt to death; others 
were forced down wells; others were held back by 
their hair whilst water was poured into their nostrils. 
When the victims were supposed to have given 
up all they possessed, they were released to help in 
carrying their property to the’camp of the Pindar¬ 
ries where they were employed in watering, feeding 
and cleaning t he horses. The women were required 
to prepare food for their oppressors, but were kept 
in camp during the night, and subjected to brutal 

* It* port of tUe Oomirmloners, 31st Jarmury 1817* 
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without regard to age or rank. Many 
drowned themselves to escape violation. More 
than three hundred villages were plundered within 
eleven days. 

In 1816 the war against Nipal was brought to a cio of «... 
close, and the government of Lord Hastings gave lsuli'w.i 
i ts attention to the affairs of Mahva and Rajputana. 1 ™ 
As yet tho Hndarries had only made one serious 
incursion into the Madras Presidency; but their H "JP uta "'‘- 
suppression had already become a question of vital 
importance and pressing necessity. Meanwhile the 
Secret Committee of tho Court of Directors had 
sent out instructions for a renewal of the defensive 
alliance with tho Raja of .Toypore. Tin’s last 

measure was certain to embroil the British govern¬ 
ment with Dow hit Rao Sindia and Amir Khan, tho 
1’atari. Amir Khan had become a formidable 

power. He had acquired considerable territories 
from Holkar as well as from other states. His 
force amounted to fifty-two battalions of well-trained 
infantry, a powerful cavalry, and a hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon. 

Lord Hastings realised the distinction between Contemplate 
the loose hordes of Hndarries under Cheetoo ii!! Va »p'- of 
and Juiwreem, and tlie organised force of Patans tt nd Amir 
under Amir Khan. He remarked that both classes Kh “ u 
of freebooters were the bane of the public, tranquil¬ 
ity, the terror of the peaceable and industrious 
classes of the community, tho oppressors of all those 
governments which were not possessed of sufficient 



1 Secret letter, 1st May 1810. 
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strength to resist them, and the natural enemies of 
every civilised state in India. Lord Hastings behoved 
that Amir Khan would avoid a rupture, and quietly 
retire from Jeypore, if the British government 
offered to guarantee him in the possession of the 
territories he already held under grants front 
Holkar’s government. If this hope was disap¬ 
pointed, Lord Hastings would have the consolation 
of waging a just and righteous war against one of 
the most dreadful scourges ever suffered by any 
country, and whose punishment would greatly 
conduce to the destruction of the predatory system 
in India. As regards Sindia, Lord Hastings ex¬ 
pressed at great length his reasons for believing that 
Dowlut Rao would avoid a collision; he declared, 
however, that a war with that chieftain was 
preferable, even in a financial point of view, to a 
continuance of the existing insecurity of the British 
government. But, the respect which his Lordship 
owed to the home authorities prevented him from 
taking any step which was calculated to lead to such 
a contingency. 

Subsequently a defensive alliance was formed 
w ith the Raja of Nagpore against the Pindarries and 
all other enemies of the British government and its 
allies. 1 Rughuji Bhonsla died on the 22nd March 
1816. He was succeeded by a son of weak intellect 
under the regency of a nephew, named Appa Sahib ; 
and Appa Sahib secured his ascendancy by conclud¬ 
ing a treaty with the British government, in May 
1816, under which the Nagpore government was to 

1 Secret letter, 13th June 1816. 
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a subsidiary force, and receive British 
protection. Subsequently Appa Sahib murdered 
the young Baja, and took possession of the throne. 

The fact of the murder was not known at the time; 
consequently the succession of Appa Sahib was 
recognised by the British government . 

In December 1816, Lord Hastings decided on Socrot j>«- 

. paratious 

taking active measures for the suppression oiupun^tbo 
the Pindarries, but found that it was impracticable 
to carry his plans into execution until the close 
of the rainy season of 1817. 1 In the interim 
every preliminary measure of preparation was 
taken silently, and secretly. It was- considered 
most desirable that the troops should take the field 
at the time appointed before the Pindarries, or 
any of the predatory powers, were prepared to 
offer any opposition. 

Early in 1817, the Pindarries marie their second second 
incursion into British territories, and retired with British 
tlieir booty into the dominions of Dowlut Bao thePhuUrrica, 
Sindia. Such a proceeding could not be passed over 181 
by the British government in silence without dis¬ 
credit. Moreover, it furnished the British govern¬ 
ment with an opportunity of fixing Sindia to a 
declaration of the justice and expediency of the 
intended punishment of the Pindarries. Sindia 
would thus be under the obl igation of actively co¬ 
operating against the Pindarries, or of at least 
suffering the measures of the British government 
to take their course, or to avow himself their 



1 Secret letter, 21st December 1810, 1st March 1820. 
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patron and protector. No inconven iettee was 
to be apprehended from the early disclosure to 
Sindia of the Intentions of the British govern- 
ment as regards the Pindarries; since he, in 
common with all the states in India, and even 
the Pindarries themselves, must have been sensible 
that the British government could not overlook, or 
leave unpunished, so flagrant an insult and outrage 
as had been recently offered by the Pindarries in 
the second invasion of the Madras Presidency. 

The result was that Captain Close, who was now 
Resident at Gwalior, obtained from Dowluf Rao 
Sindia an unequivocal admission of the right of 
the British government, and liis own obligation, 
to punish and repel the Pindarries. Prom this 
admission he could not retract without a deliberate 
act of bad faith, and involving himself in the 
consequence of siding with the Pindarries. Sindia 
declared bis intention of attacking the Pindarries at 
once; but Lord Hastings attached no.credit to the 
declaration, nor was it. desirable that Sindia sho uld 
carry out his avowed intentions. The neutrality 
of Sindia would, in fact, bo at all times more useful 
than his ostensible co-operation, which would be 
rather embarrassing than otherwise. Lord Hastings 
considered that Sindia’s declared intention had a 
double object, namely, to impress the British 
government with a belief in his professed hostility 
against the Pindarries; and to induce the British 
government to abstain from undertaking an 
expedition on its own account against those danger¬ 
ous banditti. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

INTRIGUES OP BAJI RAO PEISIIWA. 

1815 to 1817. 

YmilLST Lord Hastings was engaged in bring- 
’ » ing the resources of the British government 
to bear upon Central India, the disaffection of the 
Peishwa in the Western Bekhan was reaching a 
crisis. For years, the minister of the Peishwa, 
named Trimbuk Dainglia, liad long been carrying 
on secret negotiations or intrigues at the courts of 
Sindia, Holkar and other native states, contrary to 
the treaty of Bassein. Trimbuk Dainglia had been 
originally a menial servant of the Peishwa, but had 
gaiued his master’s favour by pandering to his 
vices and promoting' bis ambitious designs, and 
consequently had risen to be minister. 

By the treaty of Bassein it had been determined 
that all claims of the Peishwa on the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Gaekwar of Baroda should be ar¬ 
bitrated by the British government. 1 These claims 
were frequently brought forward by the Peishwa’s 
government, but the mediation of the British gov¬ 
ernment was evaded. It was subsequently dis¬ 
colored that these claims were a cover for carrying 
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1 Secret letter. 12th April 1817. 
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on secret negotiations with Hyderabad an I Baroda. 
Trimbukji and the Peishwa were contemplating 
for years the formation of a confederacy, which 
should subvert the British power in India, and 
restore the Peishwa to bis ancient position as 
suzerain of the Mahratta empire. 

In 1815 the minister of the Gackwar of Baroda, 
an eminent Brahman named Gungadhur Shastri, 
proceeded to Poona to negotiate the claims of the 
Peishwa against his master. The British govern¬ 
ment had acquiesced in this arrangement, and had 
moreover guaranteed the personal safety of the 
Shastri. At first the Shastri found that his mission 
was unacceptable to the Peishwa and his minister; 
neither one nor the other would hold any com¬ 
munication with 1dm. Meanwhile his fears were 
alarmed; he was told that plans were being formed 
to murder him. Finally he determined to return to 
Baroda. Such a proceeding would have stopped all 
future intrigues of the Peishwa with Baroda. 
Accordingly there was a sudden change on the 
part of the Peishwa and his minister in the treat¬ 
ment of the Shastri. Trimbukji made overtures to 
the Shastri, treated him with the utmost cordiality, 
and began to negotiate for a settlement of the 
Peishwa’s claims. 1 


1 The moat authentic account of the circumstances connected with 
the mission of (Jungadbur Shastri and his subsequent murder is to he 
found in the narratives appended to the secret letter of the 12th April 
1817 . 






WWfsnjj, 



To all appearance both the Peishwa and his Proposed 
minister ware perfectly reconciled to Gungadhur iXtSube 
Shastri. They had arrived at such a pitch of con- sbLound 
fidence that Trimbukji actually told the Shastri of his {*£ *^ in * 
previous designs to murder him. Gungadhur Shastri I ’« isi * wa * 
was flattered and cajoled in every possible way. He 
was invited to enter the Peishwa’s service. The 
Peishwa offered his own sister-in-law in marriage to 
the son of the Shastri, and the preparations for the 
marriage were already begun. Meanwhile, the 
negotiations were completed as regards the Peish- 
wa’s claims, and the terms were sent to Baroda 
for the ratification of the Gaekwar. When the 
ratification arrived at Poona, the marriage was to 
he celebrated between the Peishwa’s sister-in-law 
and the son of the Shastri. 

The claims of the Peishwa had boon settled by a 
territorial cession. The Gaekwar was dissatisfied brukcnoff * 
with this settlement, and possibly suspicious of the 
good faith of Gungadhur Shastri. No ratification 
arrived at Poona, and the Shastri began to he 
alarmed in his turn. He was afraid that the 
Gaekwar would suspect him of having sacrificed 
the interests of Baroda in order to further his 
son’s prospects by forming a marriage connection 
with the Peish wa. Accordingly, he broke off the 
intended marriage, and thereby .gave great offence 
to the Peishwa and his minister. 

Baji Rao and Trimbukji resolved on revenge. Murder of the 
They treated their victim with more kindness than 
ever. Gungadhur Shastri accompanied them on a 
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pilgrimage to Punderpore, performed his devotions 
in the temple, paid ' his respects to the Peishwa, 
who was sitting on a verandah of tho temple, 
and then took his leave. Before ho had go ? three- 
hundred yards from the gateway, he was < it down 
by assassins and brutally murdered. 

The universal voice of the country asc bed the 
murder to the Peishwa and his minister. Mr. .ElpMn- 
.; tone entered, upon an investigation, which clearly 
proved that the assassins had been hired by Trim* 
Imkji, and there was no doubt that the Peishwa 
was implicated in the crime. The murder of a 
Brahman in tho vicinity of a temple was regarded 
with general horror. At the same time it was impos¬ 
sible for the British government to pass over the 
assassination of the minister of the Gaekwar, alter 
having pledged itself to guarantee his protection . 

The Peishwa was called upon to put Trimhukji 
under arrest, and to deliver him up to the British 
government; at the same tirno he was assured 
that the life of his favourite should be spared. 
The Peishwa refused compliance, evaded the demand, 
and seemed resolved to stand or fall noth his min¬ 
ister. The British troops assembled at Poona. The 
Peishwa grew alarmed, and finally surrendered tho 
murderer to the British government. Trimhukji 
was carried off to Bombay and imprisoned in the 
fort of Tanna. 

In September 1816, Trimhukji escaped from the 
fort of Tanna, and made his way to the disturbed 
territories of Kandcish to the north-eastward, The 



government of Lord Hastings had grounds for 
believing that the Peisliwa had concerted the escape 
of Trimhukji, and continued to conceal and protect 
him; hut it was thought that Baji Kao would 
bo satisfied at having secured the escape of 
his favourite, and would not risk any further 
rapture with the British government. Accord¬ 
ingly, there was no further agitation of the ques¬ 
tion. The solemn assurances of the Poishwa that 
lie was in no way concerned with the escape of 
Trimhukji was accepted as an acquittal. The 
utmost cordiality prevailed in the communications 
between Mr. Elphinstpne and Baji Kao. The 
Resident confidentially informed the Peisliwa of 
the intentions of Lord Hastings’ government as 
regards the Pindames, and the negotiations pending 
w ith Dow!at Kao Sindia upon the subject; whilst 
the' * matters were kept a close secret from every 
oilier ally of the British government. At the 
same time no measure or proceeding of the British 
government was under contemplation that could 
tend in the slightest degree to alarm or irritate 
Baji Kao’s mind. 

Under such circumstances, Mr. Elphinstone in» mw.-m 
received intelligence that small parties of armed il l'i ’ .Tti..: 
men were assembling in the neighbourhood () f 8x u,Jlust « r - 
Mahadeo, about fifty miles from Poona. He had 
grounds for believing that Trimhukji was concealed 
at the same place; indeed thero was no question as 
to the presence of Trimhukji. Subseq uently, con¬ 
siderable bodies of horse and foot were collecting in 
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the same direction; whilst active recruiting was 
going on in other parts of the Peishwa’s d ominous, 
and even in the city of Poona. Public rumour very 
early assigned these proceedings to the projects oi 
Trimbukji to make war against the British govern¬ 
ment with the direct countenance and assistance of 
the Peishwa. 

ltcmonsfcrftiice On the first intimation of these transactions, 

dent with the Mr. Elphinstone called the attention of the Peish¬ 
wa’s minister to what was going on ; pointed out 
the necessity for taking measures to suppress the 
insurrection ; urged the bad appearance of such a 
conspiracy headed by Trimbukji. within fifty miles 
of the capital, without any attempt to suppress it, 
Mr. Elphinstone also pointed out the inferences 
which would necessarily be drawn from it un¬ 
favourable to the Peishwa, whose direct implication 
in the affair was a common subject of belief 
throughout the country. Mr. Elphinstone besought 
the Peishwa to take immediate measures for dis¬ 
persing the rebels, and seizing and surrendering 
Trimbukji, as the only means of satisfying the British 
government of the injustice of these imputations. 

Kv»*ivo re . In reply to these representations, Mr. Elphinstone 

phe8 ' received nothing hut a positive denial of the facts, 
and a request that if any insurrection existed, he 
would point it out and inform the Peishwa v, hat 
measures ought to he taken to suppress it, or else 
employ the subsidiary force for that purpose. Mean¬ 
while the Peishwa took no step whatever, beyond 
sending a detachment of troops, which actually sat 
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dCwn in tho midst of the rebels, without an effort to 
seize them, and thus confirming the worst suspicions. 

It was the conviction of Lord Hastings’ govern- Sw^tion* 
incut that the Peishwa was engaged in a conspiracy hmUu^. 
against the British government, with the immedi¬ 
ate object of compelling it, by force or intimi¬ 
dation, to admit the restoration of Trimbukji to 
power, and perhaps with ultimate views of a more 
extensive character. The previous conduct of Baji 
Iiao Peishwa, his general character and disposition, 
and especially his extraordinary infatuation in every¬ 
thing that regarded Trimbukji, all pointed to the 
same conclusion. 

The government of Lord Hastings was, however, instruction* 
still prepared to restore things to their original u”nt. Rt 
slate, if the Peishwa would voluntarily, and as tho 
result of his own reflections, exert himself to sup- 
pr :ss the rebellion, surrender or expel Trimbukji, 
deliver up his family as hostages, and inflict sum¬ 
mary punishment on his principal adherents. If 
nothing of the kind was done, the Resident was to 
proceed to act as follows :— 

1st .—To demand the immediate surrender of 
Trimbukji as a preliminary,—an as¬ 
surance being held out to the Peishwa 
that the life of that person should ho 
spared. 

2nd .—In the event of the surrender of Trim¬ 
bukji, to propose to the Peishwa cer¬ 
tain conditions for his acceptance, 
calculated to secure the British 
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government against the consequence* 
of his future enmity and intrigues; 
as it was expected such intrigues 
would be more urgently and actively 
instigated by the mortification and 
disgrace attendant on a compulsory 
surrender of his favourite, and ai) 
involuntary abandonment, of his 
cause. 

3rd.—If tlio surrender of Trimbukji was refused 
or evaded, or if the Peisbwa surren¬ 
dered his favorite, but rejected the 
conditions required by the British 
government, the Resident was in¬ 
structed to declare to Baji Rao Peishu a 
/ that the relations oE peace between 
bis Highness and tlxe British govern¬ 
ment were dissolved, and to proceed 
immediately to treat him as a public 
enemy, anil to employ the British 
force at his disposal at Poona to attack 
and disperse the Peishwa’s force and 
reduce his country. 

4th .—In this extremity, the restoration of Baji 
Rao, the reigning Peishwa, or the 
establishment of a new Peislnva in 
the person of his Highness’ brother 
and next heir, Chimnaji Appa, would 
have to be taken into consideration. 
Either event would have to he accom¬ 
panied by the imposition of further 




and security of the British govern¬ 
ment and its allies, such as the renun¬ 
ciation of all connection with the 
other Mahratta states, and with the 
powers of India generally, including 
the Nizam and the Gaekwar. 

The government of Lord Hastings observed that Removal or 
the original interference tor the removal of Trim- «t»t« 
hukji from the Poona administration had become murder, 
a state necessity on various grounds. It was im¬ 
mediately necessary to vindicate the honour of the 
British government, by claiming an ample expia¬ 
tion of the murder of a public minister of one of 
its allies, living at the Peishwa’s court under its 
declared protection. But the mischievous prineipl s 
cud policy of Trimbukji, his total ignorance or dis¬ 
regard of the true principles of the British alliance, 
end the extreme profligacy of his character, had 
perverted the Peishwa’s mind* and led him to 
numerous infractions of the treaty of Bassein. Con¬ 
sequently there must either have been a rupture with 
the Poishwa, or the British government must have 
interfered to procure the removal of Trimbukji 
from the administration, had not the murder of 
the Shastri taken place. 

These instructions were dated the 7th of April infatuation of 

*. u, )A1 . n i tlw Peishwa. 

1S17, but by some interruption o) the da % mCuttaeic, 
they did not reach Mr. Elphiustone till the 11th of 
May. 1 Meanwhile the Peishwa persevered irj his 

v Bocfet totter, Pth June 1817* 
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infatuated coarse of proceedings. Mr. Elpflinstonc 
could only use his best endeavours to recall Baji 
Kao to a just sense of his duty and interests. The 
Peishwa, however, continued to deny the existence 
of the insurrection, and to call on Mr. Elphinstono, 
if he still believed in its existence, to take his own 
measures for putting it down. At the same time 
the Peishwa proceeded with the greatest vigour to 
raise troops, and to place his forts in a state of pre¬ 
paration. At last he went so far as to send his 
treasure, and even Iris wardrobe, to different places 
of security at a distance from Poona. In a word, 
ho resisted the earnestly-repeated advice and re¬ 
monstrance of the Resident in such a determined 
manner, that it was obvious the question could only 
he settled by the sword. 

Tho Resident It was Mr. Elphinstone’s object to keep the 
Tn'inn'suiwi- question open until Ire should receive bis instruo- 
muL «r l " tions from Calcutta. Meantime he omitted no effort 
rebel*. ^ i n duce the Peishwa to retrace his steps. But 
the insurrection was growing more formidable, 
whilst the preparations of the Peishwa were more 
active than. ever. At last Mr. Elphinstono au¬ 
thorised Colonel Smith, who commanded the Poona 
subsidiary force, to adopt active measures against 
the insurgents with a view to break their strength 
and disperse them before they should have time to 
make head. 

At the same time the public professions of the 
Peishwa afforded the colour that the troops were 
employed to suppress risings against his Highness 
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authority. The Peishwa proposed that his troops 
should co-operato with those under Colonel Smith 
for the reduction of the rebels ; but such a co¬ 
operation would have proved embarrassing. Ac¬ 
cordingly Mr. Elphinstone told the Peishwa that the 
British government did not want the aid of liis 
Highness’ troops, hut required a distinct expres¬ 
sion of his sentiments against the proceedings of 
Triinbukji. 

Mr Elphinstone found that every assurance Hostile 
given by the Peishwa was either secretly evaded, or the'Swu 
openly violated. His Highness had promised to 
discontinue his preparations, to disband his new 
levies, and to replace his forts in the old position ; 
but he did nothing of the kind. He evidently 
hoped that Mr. Elphinstone would recede in his 
demands, or else was determined to proceed to a 
rupture. At last, on the 1st April 1817, Mr. Elphin¬ 
stone sent a written message to the Peishwa, signi¬ 
fying liis intention of placing the British troops 
at Pooaa in a state of preparation, and of taking 
still more active treasures if his Highness per¬ 
sisted in continuing his hostile preparations. If, 
however, the Peishwa would suspend these prepara¬ 
tions, Mr. Elphinstone promised that he would do 
nothing until he received the orders of his own 
government. 

The Peishwa was disturbed by this message. A 
show was made of discharging troops, but fresh 
troops were levied, or the men who were discharged 
were re-engaged in other quarters. The Peishwa 
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feigned to consult a former minister, and this man 
had several interviews with the Resident, in which 
he attempted to excuse his master and recommend 
himself. lie repeatedly denied that there was any 
insurrection at all. Then he admitted that he had 
long been personally aware of it. He acknowledg¬ 
ed that if act ive measures had been adopted, the in¬ 
surrection might have been put down long before; 
but be added that the Peishwa. bad been badly ad¬ 
vised, or had not understood the affair. In reply, 
Mr. Elphinstone gave him distinctly to understand 
that; the help of the Peishwa’s troops was not re¬ 
quired; all that was wanted was the exertion 
of his Highness’ authority for the arrest of Triin- 
bukji and suppression of his partisans. 

Nearly the whole of April passed away in this 
manner. The Peishwa continued his preparations 
as actively as ever. The ministers grew more pe¬ 
remptory in their demand as to whether there was 
to be peace or war. Colonel Smith drove the in - 
surgents out of Mahadeo into the northern part 
of the Peishwa’s dominions, and then returned to 
Poona and took up a position about four miles from 
the city. 

On the 7th of May Mr. Elphinstone sent his ulti¬ 
matum. The Peishwa was to engage to surrender 
Trimbukji within a month from that day, and to give 
up three forts as pledges for the fulfilment of his 
engagement. All this was to he done within twen¬ 
ty-four horn's. At the same time the minister was 
told that other demands would be made afterwards 
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but would not affect the Peishwa’s possession of 
the throne. 

The minister affected to receive the message with Submission •.< 

, . the i't'sliWH. 

the utmost indifference. At night two persons m 
the confidence of the Peishwa called on Mr. Elpltin- 
stone to request a delay of four days. Next they 
offered to surrender two forts, but not three. Mr. 
Efpbinstone refused to depart from any of the prof¬ 
fered terms. The twenty-four hours expired, the 
British troops began to take up their positions round 
the city of Poona. The Peishwa then sent a minister 
to say that he would comply with the demands of the 
President. Accordingly, the troops were withdrawn 
from their positions round Poona, and the three 
forte were surrendered to the British government. 

The government of Lord Hastings attributed the View# of Lord 
conduct of the Peishwa to Ms systematic habit of 
piouTastmation, bis reluctance to surrender Trim- 
bukjl, and to the latent and undefined hope that 
somet hing might occur in the interval to afford him 
a char' ice of better terms. 

Tlu.-r Peishwa issued proclamations and offered Treaty of 

l . . Poona, June 

reward's for the arrest of Trimbukp; but Ins sin- isn. 
cerity w'as doubtful. 1 Trimbukji was still at large.' 

In .June a treaty was concluded at Poona with the 
L'eishwa, under which he renounced all copso&tkm 
with the other Maliratta states, engaged to hold no 
comm uni cations with any other power whatever, 
and relinquished all his demands on the Nizam, the 
Gaekwar, and the chiefs of Bundelkunjd. 

1 Secret letter, 5th September 1817 
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CHAPTEK xrn. 

SINDIA, IIOLKAR, AND AMIR KIIAN. 

1817. 

rrepiiTfttions ~jV /fE AN WHILE, preparations were progressing, 
.FindiuTics: as quietly as possible, for suppressing the 

relations of 1 * , ;*. 

tiie I’iudurries Pindarries and eradicating the predatory system out 
Koikarand 0 f Central India. 1 Lord Hastings was well aware that 
A'"" Ivlia “' the pride as well as the propensities of Sindia, llolkar 
and Amir Khan would induce those chiefs to resist 
the extirpation of the Pindames. They were 
bound to the Pindarries by specific engagements 
as well as by common feelings. The bulk of; h tie 
Pindarries were nearly equally divided be tween 
Sindia and ILolkar; they formed an integral part 
of the strength of the two armies ; and the ; chiefs 
of the Pindarries had received jaghirs from Sdndia 
and llolkar as retainers for their allegiance. Prom 
Amir Khan the Pindarries received no payment, 
but they were sure allies from the advantage of 
mu to' .support. There was consequently reason id 
expect that the three predatory powers of Sindia, 
llolkar an d Amir Khan might attempt to shield the 
Pindarries ' from the just punishment preparing by 
the British government. 

1 Secret letters, 1st October and 4tli December 1817. 
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Lord Hastings accordingly resolved to surround strriigjr of 
Central India with an overwhelming force which Hastings, 
should take the predatory powers by surprise and 
paralyse their movements. The Madras army was to 
cross the Nerbudda river from the south, whilst the 
Bengal army crossed the Jumna from the north. 

Thus five divisions advanced from the south towards 
the Nerbudda under General Sir Thomas Hislop, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Madras army; whilst „ 
four divisions with reserves crossed the Jumna under 
lim'd Hastings as Commander-in-Chief of the Ben* 
al army. The four divisions of the Bengal army 




wore to take up positions at Punnah in Bundel- 
Icund; at. Seonda on the river Synde, about forty 
miles from Gwalior; at Dliolepore on the river 
Chumhul; and at Rewari, about fifty miles to the 
south-west of Delhi. The left division at Punnah 
was to act against the Pindarries; the centre and 
right were to menace Gwalior; whilst the right at 
Dholeporo was to cut off Holkar and Amir Khan. 

The reserves at Rewari were to follow and attack 
either of these chiefs who might try to proceed 
towards the eastward into British territories. 

juord Hastings arrived at Cawnpoie on the 13th r.^ 
September 1817. His preparations had been car- cawnpoio, 

K , . •» 11 j September 

ried out very quietly; and he was convinced that l817 . 
the native powers had no conception of the extent 
or forwardness of his equipment. 

Dowlut Rao Sindia had pledged himself; as KmUu pledged 
already stated, to concur iu the expulsion of the L’inciamo*. 
Pindarries. When ho gave that pledge, he undoubt- 


Lord 
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odly expected that his troops would undertake all 
that was to be effected. He probably reckoned on 
acquitting his promise by some delusive action 
against the Pindarries, which might be secretly ar¬ 
ranged with their chiefs, and which might suffice to 
relieve him from his immediate embarrassment with 
the British government. He was anxious that, bis' 
promise to expel the Pindarries should be kept secret, 
lest, as he put it, the Pindarries should he placed 
upon their guard. Lord Hastings thoroughly under¬ 
stood all this; lie knew that nothing was to be 
expected from Dowlut Kao Sindia beyond some 
delusive measure. But some advantage was deriv¬ 
ed from his explicit declaration upon the point- 
Sindia was lulled into the belief that the British 
government would rely upon his promise, and con¬ 
sequently took no steps for secretly helping the. 
Pindarries. 

There was another advantage gained of still greater 
duct ot sindia. conae quence. The British government had obtained 
the right of assuming an identity of object; it was 
consequently authorised to pursue the Pindarries 
through Sindia’s scattered territories, without being 
exposed to the charge of infringing the spirit of 
existing treaties. Accordingly, in the previous cold 
weather of 1816 and 1817, British detachments had 
traversed parts of Sindia’s territory, and established 
posts, upon it, with the assent and encouragement 
of the local authorities. When, however, the 
emergency arose, and Sindia might have been 
expected to fulfil his promise of acting against the 
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Pindarries,, his professions were found to be false and 
hollow. His principal officers maintained a cordial 
intercourse with the Pindarries; the British Resident 
remonstrated with him in vain. 

It was thus obvious that every measure undertaken AiNa^of 
asain&t the Pindarries would have to he carried out army to the 
by the British government. Arrangements were the Nerbuddn. 
made accordingly; hut it washy no means necessary 
to explain all this to Howlut Rao Sindia. Conse¬ 
quently, Sind ta was thunderstruck when asked to 
issue orders for receiving British forces, which were 
crossing the Nerbudda to attack the Pindarries. 

He said it was a matter which required time for 
deliberation. The Resident answered him that 
deliberation was out of the question. The British 
troops were hastening forward on the faith that • 
they were acting in concert with Sindia for the 
extirpation of the Pindarries. Nothing could alter 
their direction or stop their progress, as their 
movements were combined with, those of the forces 
about to cross the Jumna with the Governor General 
at their head. Next day Sindia sent to say that 
he had dispatched orders for the friendly reception 
of the British troops. 

The three predatory powers—Sindia, Holkarm^ity for 
and Amir Khan—were aware of the movements of three r»-e<iu- 

i -i i j i tory p - ^ f 

the troops from the sou thward; hut they never sus- sindin, Hotter 

r . i . • i and Amir 

pected the decisive measures that were m contem- Kh»n. 
plation. They imagined that the greater part of 
the troops were to be employed in defending the 
Nizam’s frontier and the British frontier against 
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incursions, whilst the- push was being made from 
the Nagpore quarter against the haunts of the 
Pindarries. Sindia, Holkar and Amir Khan, had 
calculated that such a procedure would he a failure. 
If the Pindarries were obliged to abandon their 
forts and fortresses, they had only to disperse and 
conceal themselves for a time either in the ranks, 
or in the villages of their secret protectors. When 
the storm had blown over, and the British troops 
returned to cantonments, the fugitives would re¬ 
assemble and await an opportunity to revenge the 
British attack on their homes by a still more 
savage devastation of British territories. It was 
on these grounds that Lord Hastings determined to 
begin operations at the head, and not at the 
extremity, of the mischief he had undertaken to 
destroy: in other words, to disarm the three pre¬ 
datory powers before eradicating the Pindarries. 
Policy of i,or<i Lord Hastings had long been convinced that the 
rL’ungont* meve expulsion of the Pindarries from their haunts 
the cimturries. wou p| no t secure the future peace of India, or 
prevent the revival of the predatory system. He 
therefore resolved, not only to disperse the free¬ 
booters, but to establish a system of political alli¬ 
ances, which should prevent the revival of the 
predatory system under any form in India. This 
was the primary object of his negotiations, and the 
main provision of every treaty to he formed. He 
was willing to receive into this league even those 
who had notoriously support ed the Pindarries, and 
those who were themselves Pindarries in every 



thing but name, provided they gave securities for 
relinquishing that mode of life, and entered into 
engagements to unite in the general repression of 
the system. With the Piudarries themselves Lord 
Hastings would admit of no parley. The atrocity 
and extent of tlieir devastations, the impracticability 
of reclaiming them in mass to a life of regularity 
and industry, and the public pledge which the 
British government had given to put down such a 
mischievous race, alike forbade it; hut his policy 
did not exclude the admission of such elders as 
might survive the contest to a tranquil settlement 
after their bauds should be dispersed and them¬ 
selves reduced to unconditional submission. 

' Dowlut Bao Sindia was the most powerful and 
the most decided supporter of the Pinda tries; and sindia. 
consequently was the first chief to whom Bord 
Hastings directed his attention. Bext to guarding 
against his co-operations with the Pindarri.es* it was 
necessary to abrogate the eighth article of the treaty 
of 1805, which restrained the British government 
from forming engagements with the states of 
Oodeypore, Jodhporc, Ixotah, and others. The British 
government could not hope to prevent a revival ol 
the predatory system, unless it formed alliances 
with those states, arid, took them under its own 
protection. The treaties with both Sindia and 
Holkar had already been annulled; both chiel s had 
been guilty of frequent violations of the most im¬ 
portant clauses; both princes had given undis¬ 
guised protection to the Pindames; both had carried 
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on secret negotiation^ with the Peishwa and Runjeet 
Singh of Lahore for the subversion of the British 
government. AH these violations of treaty were 
plainly stated to Sindia; but ho was also assured 
that Lord Hastings had no desire to make war upon 
his state, or to deprive him of any of his treaty 
rights, beyond the release of the British govern¬ 
ment from the shackles imposed by the eighth 
article. These instructions were duly forwarded to 
Captain Close, the Resident at Gwalior. 

Meanwhile two messengers were arrested on the 
way to Nepal, conveying letters from Sindia’s dur¬ 
bar to the Ghoorka court at Katmandhu, More¬ 
over, the messengers had waxen impressions of 
Sindia’s great seal concealed on their persons. It 
was palpable that these seals were to be attached to 
such drafts of supposed letters from Sindia as die 
court of Katmandhu might think, it politic to forge 
for transmission to China, in order to obtain re¬ 
sources from the Emperor. On further examina¬ 
tion, other letters were discovered concealed between 
the leaves of a Sanskrit book, which had been 
glued together; and it was found that the contents 
referred to some secret project for combining 
against the British government. 

The letter’s were accordingly sent to Captain 
Close with instructions to deliver them publicly 
to Dowlut Bao Sindia, and to state the manner in 
which they had fallen into the hands of the British 
government, but to say nothing more unless the 
subject should be pursued by Sindia. The letters 
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were given to Sindia in the durbar, but lie made no 
attempt at exculpation. He agreed to a new 
treaty, under which he engaged to co-operate for 
the expulsion of the Pindarries, and pledged him¬ 
self to prevent the future formation of any preda¬ 
tory gang in his dominions. He also consented to 
•the abrogation of the eighth article of the treaty 
of 1805. The surrender of two forts, Hindia and 
Asirghur, was also required as security for the 
fulfilment of the conditions. Subsequently, the 
territory of Ajmere was ceded, to the British 
government,—a measure which completed the 
exclusion of Mahratta influence from Rajputana. 

Negotiations were also opened up with Amir Negotiation* 
IChan through Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi. Khan. “ 
Amir Khan was required to abandon the predatory 
system; to reduce his troops to a certain specified 
number; to surrender Ins artillery to the British 
government at a fair valuation; to refrain from 
foreign conquest and aggrandisement ; to exclude 
Pindarries and plunderers of all descriptions from 
his territories; and to oppose, to the utmost of his- 
power, the revival of the predatory system. 

Negotiations were in like manner opened with N^goUaUon^ 
Holkar’s government. A considerable body of the government. 
Pindarries looked up to the Holkar state as their 
protector. Accordingly, Lord Hastings decided 
that, the same principles of policy should be applied 
in settling the relations with Holkar as had been, 
adopted in dealing with Sindia; but there was a 
difference in the conditions of the two states. The 
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government of Holkar had been rapidly decaying 
ever .Since the insanity of Jeswunt Kao Holkar. 
In 1817 it had fallen into a condition of absolute 
imbecility. The best provinces had been appropri¬ 
ated by usurping chiefs, or mutinous bodies of 
armed men. The young prince, Mulhar Kao Hol¬ 
kar, with the Regent mother, Tulsi llai, and a few; 
of tlie faithful adherents of the family, had been 
obliged to seek refuge in a distant fortress front the 
clamours and outrages of the military demanding 
their arrears. It was singular that in such a state 
of tilings any semblance of government, or respect 
for the ruling family, should continue to exist; but 
subsequent experience showed that such conditions 
survived the rudest shocks in the court of Holkar. 
P 0 nti«ai «ta- The weakness of Holkar*s government formed an 

anrori] 1 from excuse for its connivance at the, Pindarri depreda- 
thatyftiong. It also justified the British government in 
, demanding from Holkar greater sacrifices and 
securities than it had done from Sindia. The .gov¬ 
ernment of Sindia retained some consistency and 
. strength; and the British government desired no 
closer connection with Sindia beyond what was 
necessary for rooting out the Pindames. The 
weakness of Holkar required the intervention of the 
British power to restore the government, to subdue 
its mutinous soldiery either by force or the influ¬ 
ence of its name and. authority, and to frame such 
arrangements as would maintain and perpetuate 
the order of tilings thus established, and which 
could not have been rendered efficient without a 
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closer connection than that contemplated with 
Sindia. 

The arrangements which Lord Hastings content- I’oiioy of Lord 

° ° Hut tings to- 

plated with the Rajput states had for their object wonts the 

J - • • i ji • i Kujput states. 

t.lie establishment of a harrier against the revival 
of the predatory system, and against the extension 
of the power of Sindia or Holkar beyond certain, 
limits. Mr. Metcalfe was accordingly furnished 
with detailed instructions for concluding with each 
of those states a separate treaty , or for combining 
them all in a general league under the paramount 
authority of the British government, It was not 
proposed to acquire the power of exorcising any 
interference in the internal administration of the 
Rajput states, but only to bring their political 
m easures and external relations under British con¬ 
trol. Neither was it intended to interfere in the 
tribute justly due to Sindia and Holkar, but rather, 
in the event of those chiefs acceding to the views 
of the British government, to secure the payment 
of the tribute. Arrangements, however, were to be 
made for the payment of such tribute to the British 
government as might he adapted to the resources 
of the several states respectively, in order to 
indemnify the British government for the cost of 
protecting them.' 

i The history of the Rajput states will bo furnished in a separate 
summary. TK .o with which 'Lord Hastings contemplated forming 
treaty alliances were nine in number—namely, Jeypore, Jodhpore, Oodey- 
pore,* Kotah, Boondi, Ketowlie, Banswarrah, Duongurpora and Kisscn- 
ghtir. It was also proposed to improve the relations of the British 
government with the more distant states of Jeysulmere and Bikancro, 
but without the establishment of such an intimate joimeetion a . with 
the nine states enumerated. 
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All prelimiaary measures having' been arranged. 
Lord Hastings left Cawnpore, and crossed the 
Jumna on the 26th of October 1817. On the 6th 
of N o vember he received the treaty which had been 
executed by Sindia on the preceding day. This 
public accession of Sindia to his views was an object 
of the greatest importance. It was speedily followed 
by the conclusion of a treaty with Amir Khan ; 
while a secret message was received from Tulsi Bui, 
the Regent in Holkar’s State, expressing a desire to 
place the young Mulhar llao Holltar and his family 
and government under the protection of the British 
power. Negotiations were also in progress with the 
different Rajput chiefs, all of whom had expressed 
assent to the principles of the proposed engage¬ 
ments. 

The Pindamcs were alarmed at the open defection 
of Do whit Rao Sindia from their cause. They 
commenced their retreat from their different 
haunts without well knowing in what direction 
they were to move, and only anxious to avoid a 
conflict with British troops, who wore preparing to 
pursue them from every side. 

At this juncture, the Peishwa and the Raja of 
Nagpore broke out in hostilities against the British, 
government. But for the unforeseen perfidy and 
unaccountable folly of these two Mahratta princes. 
Lord Hastings would have effected the suppression 
of the predatory system without disturbing one of 
the established powers of India, or adding a rood 
of land to the possessions of the British govern¬ 
ment. The proceedings of the Peishwa and the 
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Raja will be. described hereafter; for 
the present it will suffice to notice the operations 
which ended in the entire suppression of the 
Piadames. 

When Lord Hastings heard that the Pmdarries Expulsion of 
had begun to break up from their positions, he 41,0 M: 
despatched a force to guard the Chumbul river 
mul prevent the Pmdarries from escaping in that 
direction. Meanwhile, the Madras army crossed the 
Ncrbudda and marched towards the north. The 
Pindames, with the whole of their families and 
effects, were thus driven towards the Chumbul. 

Their territories were occupied by the Madras army, 
and made over to the officers of Sindia, Holkar, or 
the JSawab of Bhopal, according as either had held 
them. The Pindarries applied in vain to Sindia and 
other chiefs for a fortress in which to protect 
their families and property. Their expulsion was 
complete; nothing remained hut the destruction of 
their fugitive hordes. 

The Pindames were between two fires— the Depiction of 
Madras army behind, and the Bengal army in front. 

One body managed to escape in a southerly direc¬ 
tion, with the loss of nearly all their baggage; 
the vest were forced to abandon their horses and 
hide in the jurigles, where numbers perished miser¬ 
ably. The body that escaped towards the south re¬ 
ceived a severe defeat, and suffered so much in 
smaller encounters, that in t he end they were com¬ 
pletely dispersed. Very many were slain in these 
actions and their subseciuent flight, and many fell 
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by the hands of the' villagers in revenge for their 
former cruelties. 

In this state of misery and despair some of the 
Pindarri leaders threw themselves upon the mercy 
of the conquerors. Kurreem was provided with a 
jaghir at Gorufcpore in British territory, where he 
was permitted to reside with his family. Chetoc 
was killed in the jungles by a tiger. Several 
of the subordinate chiefs, and some of their 
followers, were settled in agricultural pursuits in 
the territories of this Nawab of Bhopal, and. con¬ 
verted into peaceful and profitable subjects. Those 
who survived the conflict mingled 'with the popu¬ 
lation and melted away, insomuch that after the 
lapse of two years not a trace of the Pindaaries 
remained. 1 

Meanwhile there was reason to believe that 
Holkar’s government was prepared to fall in with 
the views of Lord Hastings. The Regent Tulsi Bai, 
as already seen, was anxious to place herself and 
the young Holkar under the protection of the 
British government. The chief object of anxiety 
was the conciliation or coercion of the troops, 
wliieh still called themselves the army of Holkar. 
The army, however, had totally freed itself from 
all subjection, to Holkar’s authority, while it 
occupied and ruined a large portion of his terri¬ 
tories. Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi, dele¬ 
gated to Captain Tod the charge of conducting 
the negotiations. But at this time a great change 


1 General letter, 1st March 1820. 
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appeared in the. disposition of the Durbar. The 
Regent Bai and her ministers used the most violent 
and hostile language towards the British govern¬ 
ment, and avowed themselves to he adherents of the 
Peishwa. The turbulent troops naturally rejoiced in 
the prospect of a conflict with the British power. 

They were easily reconciled to the cause of their 
nominal prince and the Regent Bai, for the Peishwa 
had supplied the money for liquidating the arrears , , 
of pay. Holkar’s army accordingly began its march 
to the southward with the declared view of support ¬ 
ing the Peishwa. 

The Madras army approached the army of Holkar Mim-e of 
near Oojein. Negotiations were opened w ith Holkar’s mjgotmlmi19 
durbar by Sir John Malcolm. The Regent and 
ministers would probably have yielded; hut the 
army, consisting chiefly of Pathans, refused to come 
to terms. The leaders of the army suspected the 
intentions of the Regent, and put her to a barba¬ 
rous death. They placed the Mahratta ministers 
in confinement, broke off all negotiations, and 
began to plunder the baggage of the British army. 

Hostilities were inevitable. The army of Holkar Dwbiw. 
was defeated by Sir John Malcolm in. the battle at Holkar"! 
Mehidpore, on the 21st December 1817. The des- 
truction of the military force and prostration of the J^'” 1 '' 
government were complete. The enemy sued for 
peace, and it was concluded on terms dictated by the 
British government. Lord Hastings had no desire 
to destroy Holkar’s state, but to uphold it; but he 
was compelled by its own acts to treat it as an 
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enemy. It was entirely at tlxe mercy of the British 
government, but lord Hastings desired to restore 
it fo a portion of its former dignity, and to re¬ 
establish it on such a footing as should render it a 
gseful instrument for maintaining the general tran¬ 
quillity. But it was necessary that Holkar’s gov¬ 
ernment should make considerable sacrifices, as 
well as engage to alter the whole frame and system 
of its policy. 

Lord Hastings demanded that Holkar’s govern¬ 
ment should abandon all connection with the 
Pcishwa, and with all other foreign states; that 
it should abstain from all political negotiations, 
except with the concurrence of the British govern¬ 
ment ; that it should confirm the grants of territory 
to Amir Khan; and that it should cede certain 
territories to the British government and its allies, 
maintain a body of horse for the service of the 
British government, and comply with some, other 
conditions of minor importance. In return Lord 
Hastings proffered the guarantee of the British 
government for the remaining possessions of Holkar, 
and its protection against all enemies. The effect of 
this treaty was to render Holkar politically dependent 
on the British government, while the management 
of the country was to bo left to himself, aided 
as occasion might require by the advice of the 
Resident; but the Resident was strictly enjoined 
to avoid everything like authoritative interference, 
and to endeavour to win the confidence of the 
court by every method of conciliation. The good 
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sense and experience of Tantiah Jbgh, Into whose 
hands the entire administration fell, seconded the 
views of Lord;, Hastings; and the British govern- 
rnent had every reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the court of Holkar. 

Meanwhile the proceedings of Dowlut itac Steadfast™** 
Sindia had been generally satisfactory. A ru- Huo iSiiktia, 
moured advance of the Peishwa to the northward 
bad not shaken his allegiance. It was difficult to 
say what would have been his conduct if Baji Han 
bad made his way to G walior; but as a matter of 
fact, there was nothing in Sindia’s conduct at the 
time to excite suspicion. At a later period he ex¬ 
pressed a disposition to reform the system of his 
.■ulministration, and to be guided by the British 
government. Lord Hastings observed that the 
introduction into Sindia’s country of an improved 
system of administration, which should assimilate it 
with that of surrounding states, was an object of 
British policy; and its attainment would be the last 
great step to be taken for the permanence of that 
tranquillity which had been so happily established 
in every other part of India. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

END OK THE PEISHWA SUZERAINTY. 

1817—1818. 

T T w ill now be necessary to revert to'the progress 
A of events in connection with the hostile move¬ 
ments of the Peishwa and the Raja of Nagpore. 1 

Ever since the murder of Gungadliur Sbastri in 
1815, the British government had endeavoured to 
screen the reputation of the Peishwa by throwing 
the whole guilt of the crime upon his minister 
Truubukji Dainglia. This attempt had been per¬ 
versely met by the Peishwa. Prom that time he was 
actively prosecuting intrigues at almost every court 
in India, and instigating combinations against the 
British power in revenge for the punishment of his 
despicable favourite. Lord Hastings was hopeful that 
this acrimony would subside; many intrigues were 
detected but passed over. At last the machinations 
of the Peishwa reached such a height that it was 
impossible for Lord Hastings to conceal his know¬ 
ledge of the unceasing efforts of Baji Rao to 
establish a hostile confederacy, to levy troops 
secretly and actively, and to connive at, if not to 
encourage, the insurrection excited by the escape 
of Trimbukji from the fort at Tannah. 


1 Secret letter, 21st August 1820, 
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The treaty of Poona, as already seen, was con- \ ioDti.m< »r 
chided with the Peishwa in June 1817. One of Poona, August 

• 1817 

the primary and indispensable stipulations of that" ’ 
treaty was that Baji Kao should dismiss from 
Poona all vakeels from foreign states, and recall 
all agents whom he had deputed to other courts. 

At, the end of August, Mr. Elphinstono, the Resi¬ 
dent at Poona, reported that this stipulation had 
not been fulfilled. Lord Hastings was willing to , , 
forego all appearance of distrusting the Peishwa; 
stil l he deemed the stipulation to he a point of such 
great importance that he directed Mr. EJphinstone 
to continue to press it. 

A few weeks were allowed to elapse. Tho exten- Hostile pro. 
sive levies of troops throughout the Peishwa's tb<?pXw« 
dominions rendered it apparent that Baji Kao was l>,!t " l,CI !>l7 
again preparing to lend himself to counsels of a 
desperate character. He was evidently not deterred 
L om hazarding, on the issue of those counsels, the 
total loss of his possessions, and his ruin and 
extinction as a prince. In the middle of October 
Mr. Elpliinstone wrote that such was Baji Rao’s 
anxiety for the speedy formation of an army, that 
there was not a, single horseman in the country out 
of employ. The pay of the Peishwa was un¬ 
usually liberal, and no difficulty was made as to the 
quality of either the men or the horses that were 
enrolled. His assigned motive for this preparation 
was, that he was anxious to co-operatc actively and 
vigorously with the British government against 
the Pindames. This pretence could not delude the 
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government of Lord -Hastings. The troops raised 
by the Peishwa were twice the number which 
could possibly he required for any service meditated 
conjointly with the British government. 

Underhand All tliis while the Peishwa was attempting to 
tm>ps. cause desertion amongst the British troops by in¬ 
timidating their families, and he laboured at this 
task with unremitting assiduity, 
itepuiso of Mr. ElpMnstone’s apprehension of an attack Jed 
Sy > ut hw “’ s him to apply for the service of the Bombay Euro- 
M Kovomher pean regiment. 1 It arrived at Poona on the 30th 
1817 - of October. The British troops at Poona numbered 
about two thousand eight hundred rank and file, of 
whom eight hundred were Europeans. On the 1st of 
November the force was removed to Khirki, a village 
about four miles distant from the Residency. On t he 
5th of November Mr. Elphinstone left the Residency 
and proceeded to Khirki. That same afternoon 
the Peishwa’s army attacked the British' position 
at Khirki. It consisted of eighteen thousand 
horse, eight thousand foot, a«nd fourteen pieces of 
artillery. Notwithstanding the overw helming num¬ 
bers, it was repulsed with the loss of five, hundred 
killed and wounded. That same night the British 
Residency was plundered and burnt, involving the 
loss of a finp library and much private properly. 
An engineer officer on survey was attacked and 
killed. Two brothers, named Vaughan, travelling 
between Bombay and Poona, were barbarous 1 y 
hanged under the superintendence of a Brahman. 

' f Jjetto n» from Mr. Elphinstone, 6tli and 11th November 1817. 
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At this time General Smith, Commandant of the nighufttw 
Poona Subsidiary Eorce, had advanced towardsmbN^-.u- 
Kandefeh to take a part in the operations against *** ^ 
the Pindames. On the 5th of November he 
received a despatch from Mr. Elphinstono recalling 
the troops with all haste. On the 13th he reached 
JyhirkL On the evening of the 16th he had made 
every arrangement for attacking the army of the 
Peishwa at daybreak. That same night thePeishwa 
loft Poona never to return. 

Wien the Peishwa attacked the British position imioi, 0 ,,. n . 
at Khaki on the 5th of November, he believed that , of 
both Dowfut Itao Sindia and Amir Khan had SeToLuL. 
taken the field against the British government. 1 
At the same time the Baja of Nagpore and the 
•mny of Holkar were prepared to support him. 

Alter thC ^pulse at Khirki, the Peishwa’s troops 
were disma, ed. The Peishwa would not await the 
attack on the morning of the 17th November, but 
fled from Poona accompanied by his army. The 
city of Poona was occupied by British troops, and 
General Smith set out in pursuit of the Peishwa. 

Lord Hastings resolved on reducing the Peishwa, views of 
occupying his territories, and annexing the greater aSLg#. 
portion to British dominion. Having determined 
on this measure as the fundamental principle of 
hi: policy, he necessarily contemplated the perpetual 
exclusion of Baji Itao and his house from all sover¬ 
eign authority. He also decided on seizing and 


1 Secret letter, 21. st August 1820 
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detaining the person of Baji Rao under suoh degree 
of restraint as circumstances might suggest. 
rciibods for The motives which swayed Lord Hastings in 
arriving at this resolution may he thus summed up. 
ue The treaty of Bassein had failed to break up the 
traitor 8 jykihrutta confederacy. It had failed to prevent 
the Mahratta states from regarding the Peishwa as 
their head, and combining under his authority 
against the British government. The ministers ot 
ILolkar, when desirous of British protection, had 
urged the necessity of obeying the orders of the 
Peishwa as the bounden duty of Maturattas. The 
Baja of Nagpore, as will he seen hereafter, had 
waged war against the British government in obe¬ 
dience to the call of the Peishwa. Sindia might 
possibly have done the same had he not been taken 
by surprise. It was thus certain that stipula¬ 
tions of the treaty of Bassein were ui^ aory; that 
the treaty had utterly failed to annihilate the 
authority of the Peishwa *as head of the Mahratta 
empire ; that the most solemn obligations and the 
strongest bonds of gratitude were insufficient to 
counterbalance the influence inherent in the name 
of liis office. Lord Hastings felt that the revival of 
a title carrying with it such mischievous power over 
the several branches of the tribe, to he at once an 
irrational and dangerous experiment. He was equally 
certain that the elevation of another member of Baji 
Kao’s house, under a different appellation, would be 
found a shallow delusion. The umlefeasiblo cha¬ 
racter of Peishwa and Chief of the Mahratta armies 
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have been ascribed to the individual in spite 
of any barriers of form. 

On the same principle Lord Hastings could only Rcmoim for 
assign a limited dominion to the Baja of Satara, tw i"»j» <rf” 
and could not invest him with the sovereignty of 
the state of Poona. To set up any one of a family Zvl**i£xiy 
without pretensions, whether Hindu or Mussulman, of 1>oon ®- 
would in his opinion have bound the British govern¬ 
ment to uphold the intruder against every distaste 
and prejudice of the inhabitants, and to support, 
against the just indignation of the country, tliat 
misrule, and perhaps brutal tyranny, which must 
be expected from a native so called to the throne. 

Lord Hastings observed that it would be discredit¬ 
able for the British government to suffer the 
expulsion of a sovereign which it had nominated; 
it would be still more so should the British gov¬ 
ernment screen him in the exercise of oppressions 
of which it would not unnaturally be deemed the 
authors. Accordingly Lord Hastings decided that 
the annexation of the Peishwa’s possessions was a 
measure of absolute moral necessity. 

The subsequent defeat and flight of Baji llao Final »«b- 

. ' mis.sion of 

are matters beyond the scope of the present sum- tin- ivw.w«. 
mary. It will suffice to say that he surrendered to 
Sir John Malcolm in June 1818, and lived in 
retirement at Bithoor on a pension of eight laths 
of rupees per annum. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

KAGPORE AFFAIRS. 

1817—1818. 

~|i yTBANWHILE tlie unprovoked aggressions of 
AVI- Appa Sahib, Raja of Nagpore, were forced 
upon the attention of Lord Hastings’ government. 1 
Ever since his accession to the throne in 1810 his 
conduct had been unsatisfactory. He dismissed 
the ministers who had brought about the British 
alliance. He continued to negotiate with the 
Peishwa contrary to treaty. He neglected to main¬ 
tain his contingent of horse in a state of efficiency. 
Advice and admonition were thrown away until lie 
was brought to his senses by the conclusion of the 
treaty of Poona math the Peishwa in June 3817. 
This treaty warned the Raja of Nagpore of the peril 
which he would incur if he allowed himself to he al¬ 
lured into dny comb ination against the British power. 

At that time Appa Sahib gave the most solemn 
assurances to Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, of his 
unfeigned desire to cultivate the good-will and 
favour of the British government. He dismissed 
the Peishwa’s vakeel from Nagpore, and recalled 
his own vakeel from Poona. He made some 
efforts towards improving the contingent of horse. 
In November, however, he was evidently shaping 


Secret letto, 21tst August 1820. 
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his conduct by that of the Peishwa. He carried 
on an active intercourse with the Peish wa, with 
Siudia, and with the Pindarries. When the Peish wa 
was levying troops at Poona, Appa Sahib did the 
same at Nagpore. The principal advisers of the 
Raja talked openly of an attack on tite Residency. 

When it was known that the Peishwa had attacked 
t he British troops on the 5tli of November, the 
Raja talked at great length to Mr. Jenkins against > 
the treachery of Baji Rao, and of the impossibility 
of his following so bad an example. Yet all this 
time Appa Sahib was preparing to attack the 
Residency at Nagpore j and Mr. Jenkins found 
it necessary to concert measures with Colonel Scott, 
the commandant of the force at Nagpore, for the 
defence of the Residency. The whole available 
troops of the British at Nagpore did not exceed 
fourteen hundred men. 

On the night of the 24th. November 1817, Appa Acceptance 
Sahib sent to inform Mr. Jenkins that he had been Lmfpati ° 
appointed Senapati, or honorary commander-in-chief PeisU. 1 .' 

< i the army of the Peishwa. He announced that 
on the morrow he would be invested with the office 
with all the usual ceremonies; the principal cere¬ 
mony consisted in his going out to his camp, and 
remaining there for three days at the head of his 
troops. He invited Mr. Jenkins to be present on 
the occasion, and requested that a salute might be 
fired in honour of the investiture. Compliance 
with such a request was impossible. The Peishwa 
was at open war with the British government. The 

Q 
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acceptance of such an investiture from an open, 
enemy could only be construed to signify that 
Appa Sahib had made common cause with the 
Peishwa. Mr. .Jenkins declined all participation in 
the ceremony, and temparafcely warned the Baja, 
against its dangerous consequences. Appa Sahib 
replied that it ought not to excite unpleasant feel¬ 
ings, and could not lead to an enmity between the 
two States, as they were in fact one. 

Mr. Jenkins tools no steps until next morning. 
He then found that all communication had been 
interdicted between the Residency and the city. 
He discovered that this interdiction had been ordered 
to prevent his knowing that the valuables were 
being removed from the palace, and that the families 
of the Baja and his ministers were being sent out 
of the city. At the same time the Baja ordered 
the contingent of horse to move to the city, under 
pretence of an. alarm at the coming of the 
Pindarries. Mr. Jenkins lost no time in sending 
for the troops from the cantonment; and Colonel. 
Scott posted his troops the same day, the 25th of 
November, on the hill Sitabuldi, which inter¬ 
vened between the city and the Residency. 

At six o’clock on the evening of the 20th of 
November, Baja Appa Sahib brought up all his forces 
and began the attack on the hill. Sitabuldi. His 
army was composed of eighteen thousand men, 
half of whom were infantry, and of these three or 
four thousand were Arabs. The battle lasted 
eighteen hours, from six o’clock in the evening 






until noon the next day. The British lost three 
hundred and thirty killed and wounded, but 
succeeded after desperate fighting- in repulsing 
the enemy. Being thus foiled in his treacherous 
attempt, Appa Sahib sent vakeels to express his 
sorrow, and to disavow his having authorized the 
attack. Mr. Jenkins refused to treat with him 
until lie had disbanded his troops, -but agreed to a 
cessation of hostilities. * 

The British force at Nagpore soon received large Apparent 
reinforcements. Appa Sahib made every submis- SjSwS,! 
sion, and took up his abode at the Residency until 
terms could be arranged. The Raja’s troops, 
especially the Arabs, continued refractory; but the 
British troops maintained their superiority. Mr. 

Jenkins promised Appa .Sahib to reinstate him 
on the throne on the condition that he agreed to 
theterms proposed. Shortly afterwards Mr. Jenkins 
received instructions from Lord Bastings that Appa 
Sahib was to be deposed ; but as the Resident had 
promised to restore the Raja, the instructions were 
withdrawn. 

In spite oi: this leniency, Appa Sahib continued Farther 
to display his perfidy and hostility. He still carried 52t2d 
on a secret correspondence with Baji Kao for a ^TsJL. 
common movement against the English. He stirred 
up his own chiefs to rebellion. He engaged to sur¬ 
render certain forts to the English, but sent secret 
orders to the commandants to hold out. At this 
crisis Mr. Jenkins discovered full proofs that the 
late Raja had been murdered by the orders of Appa 
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Habib, Under these circumstances, Appa Sahib was 
arrested and sent as a prisoner to Allahabad, but 
managed to bribe his guards and make h is escape. 
Au infant son of the daughter of Baja Bu go oath 
Eao, who died in 1816, was then placed on the 
throne of Nagpore under the name of! Baji Eao. 

Policy of Lord Hastings saw that it was indispensable that 
in°Na^wo” B * the British government should exercise for a time 
» degree of direct interference in the affairs of 
Nagpore, which otherwise, on general principles, 
he would have considered as undesirable; His 
views, however, were limited to the restoration of 
the civil administration, as nearly..as might be 
practicable, to the character of its original insti¬ 
tutions ; to the correction and punishment 
of gross abuses and frauds in the collection 
and appropriation of the revenues; to the intro¬ 
duction of order, regularity and economy in every 
branch of the administration; and to the establish¬ 
ment of such plain, simple and efficient regula 
tions on the basis of the ancient usages and laws of 
the country as might afford to the Baja’s govern¬ 
ment, when it should assume the administration, 
every reasonable expectation of being able to carry 
it on, under British protection, with credit and 


success. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PARAMOUNT POWER. 

1818 to 1868. 

rnHE treaties of 1817 and 1818 brought about a B*iki' 
-L radical change in the constitution of the Mah- K 
ratta empire. The suzerainty of the Peishwa had ° mv ' w - 
been, nominally abolished by the treaty of Bassein; 
jut, as already seen, it was slowly reviving under 
secret intrigues, and was only brought to a close by 
the dethronement of the Peishwa. Henceforth the 
British government exercised the sovereign powers 
of the Peishwa, as well as those of the Moghul. 

Under such circumstances the Mahratta States Division of 
were no longer bound together by political ties, 
excepting so tar as they owed a common allegiance 
to the British government. Accordingly, the sum¬ 
mary of affairs ceases to be the narrative of an 
Empire, and deals only with disjointed States. It 
is thus necessary to divide the present chapter 
under the three heads of Gwalior, Indore and 
Nagpore. Properly it should also have included 
Baroda and Kolhapore; but those States have been 
generally under the political supervision of the 
Bombay government, and consequently the progress 
ol affairs prior to 1858 is not recorded in the general 
letters of the Government of India. 
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SECTION- 1st: GWALIOR 
1818 to 1856. 


Intimate The treaties of 1817 and 1818 placed the political 
l?Mh th relations between the British government and 
government. MftJlara j a Dowlut Ra0 Sindia on amoKintimate 

footing than had existed under the rule of the 
Peislnva. The Maharaja frequently requested the 
aid of British troops to suppress distractions in his 
dominions. 1 The Government of India considered 
that extreme cases might arise which would war¬ 
rant such an interference, hut that otherwise it was 
open to grave objections. In 1821 the Maharaja 
applied lor a detachment of Mahratta Horse belong¬ 
ing to the Subsidiary Force to overawe the mutinous 
soldiery in his camp; and this application was read¬ 
ily granted, as the employment of a detachment or 
Mahratta troops was considered to he a very different 
thing from that of a detachment of a British force. 

Major Close, at that time Besidmt of G wal-or 
of policy. a g ene pal view of the principles which should 

guide Political officers in his position; and as the 
policy he laid down was cordially approved by the 
Government of India, it may he briefly condensed. 
The people of Malwa considered that the British 
government had established its authority through¬ 
out the country, and that they must look to the 
British government alone for redress or security 
against the maladministration of their rulers. On 
the other hand, the texture of Sindia s govern¬ 
ment was so loose, and so rooted in its propensity 


1 General letter, 13th Jane 1823. 
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to rule by expedients without any reference to 
remote consequences, that occasions were constantly 
arising for interference in its internal affairs, and 
it was not easy to resist the emergency. 

Major Close purposed to confine his chief atten- Obligations 
tion to the strict fulfilment of those obligations 
which had been imposed on the British govern¬ 
ment ; and to secure the protection of the people 
entitled to it only so far as those obligations were 
concerned. His chief object therefore would be to 
secure the rights of the Durbar and its subjects on 
all matters concerning ourselves, or our allies and 
dependants; and, when called upon, to secure the 
reciprocal observance of obligations by Sindia’s 
government. On some rare occasions he might be 
required to instigate the Gwalior government by 
moderate expostulations to restrain its officers and 
servants from, the commission of gross acts of out¬ 
rage and violence; and especially to persuade the 
court of Gwalior of tho duty of establishing bettor 
order, and a more efficient system of government in 
those parts of its provinces which adjoined British 
territories, where a vicious course of management 
would affect British interests as much as those of 
the Durbar. 

Subsequently, the Government of India considered’ Friendly 

* understand 

that His Highness Dowlut liao Sindia evinced a. ing*. 
cordial disposition to cultivate a friendly under¬ 
standing with the British government; whilst the 
temper of the Durbar was gradually accommoda- 



1 General letter, 10th September 1823. 
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ting itself to the change in its condition, which 
necessarily resulted front the establishment of the 
British supremacy in Hindustan. The Maharaja 
in like manner had reconciled himself to the 
natural consequences of that event, as affecting 
his own power and influence in the surrounding 
States. 

In 1823,' one of Simla’s chieftains set him at 
detianee 1 . This man threatened to retire to a village 
of his own within British territory in tlxe Dekhan 
He captured the son-in-law of Sindia and carried 
him away as a hostage. Sindia applied for help 
to the British Resident at Gwalior, who declined 
to interfere. Subsequently the chieftain entered 
British territory with two thousand horse and 
a large rabble following, and threatened mischief. 
Accordingly the British force at Bhopal was advan¬ 
ced against him and dispersed his forces. At the 
same time Sindia was informed that the British 
government would not allow any body ot armed 
men, exceeding three hundred and fifty, to pass 
from a Foreign State through territory under the 
protection of the British government, without 
the sanction of competent British authority. 

The same year there was a discussion respecting 
certain exchanges of territory. The British govern¬ 
ment was anxious to adjust the frontiers in order 
to render both territories more compact. It was 
proposed to assert British sovereignty over all the 
jaghirs in the Dekhan possessed by Sindia or Ins 


1 General letter, 10th September 1824. 
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stt1)jeets; and to withdraw all British protection 
from its villages within Sindia’s dominions. 

In 1824 1 there were renewed disturbances amongst OMor,«nccs 
Sindia’s troops, especially on the Guzerat frontier, oiJnt 
The Resident at Gwalior, on the urgent representa- ll0n ""- 
tions of the Baroda authorities, requested Sindia 
to take some effectual steps for preventing these 
evils. The Maharaja recalled Maun Singh Rao Pa- 
tunkar, the principal officer of the Gwalior Durbar 
in those distant possessions, and appointed another 
officer to take his place. Maun Singh, however, 
refused to obey orders. The Durbar was in a 
dilemma. The Maharaja asked for the assistance of 
the British government. He was told that the 
British government could not aid him to enforce 
the obedience of his rebellious subjects, and that he 
should apply some remedy of Iris own to these 
disorders. The Government of India did not con¬ 
sider that the individual case of Maun Singh was 
one which called for British interference. At the 
same time the Resident at Gwalior was directed to 
warn Maun Singh of the folly of expecting the 
British government to countenance him in his 
opposition to the orders of his sovereign. Maun 
Singh was also told that the British government 
might soon find itself unable to remain an uncon¬ 
cerned spectator of commotions and hostilities on the 
common frontier of Malwa and Gttzerat, excited 
by the rebellion of one of the Maharaja’s own 
officers. 


1 General letter, 18th S eptcmber 18? I 
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Meanwhile the Maharaja showed such reluctance 1 2 
to exchanges of territory, that the Government 
of India ordered him to be informed that there 
was no intention of requiring His Highness to 
make any sacrifice of territory, or to extort com¬ 
pliance witJi the demands of the British govern, 
merit. All that was wanted was such exchanges as 
would rectify the frontier and prove mutually bene¬ 
ficial to both States . Subsequently His Highness 
agreed to certain concessions as regards Nimar. 

In 1825 the Maharaja was seriously ill, 5 and the 
Government of India was anxious that he should 
either adopt an heir, or name his successor. Stadia 
would do neither the one or the other. The 'British 
government disclaimed all pretensions of regulating 
or controlling the succession. Meanwhile his wife, 
Batea Bai, exercised the power of Regent. The 
Government of India decided that if military aid 
should be required under the e mergency, it should 
be furnished; but the Gwalior Durbar would be 
expected to pay the expenses of the force, and to 
arrive at a favourable adjustment of all depend¬ 
ing questions as regards Sindia’s possessions in the 
Dekhan, and to co-operate heartily in certain arrange¬ 
ments which were being proposed at that time as 
regards Malwa opium. 

In May 1825 Sindia recovered his health and per¬ 
formed the customary ceremony of bathing. 3 He 


1 General letter. Slat May 1820. 

2 General letter, 18th March 1820. 

5 General letter, 27th July 1825. 






showe d his good-will to the British government by fomUonthe 
ordering a salute to he fired in honour of the peace 
with Burma. He tried to come to an amicable 
arrangement with Maun Singh Rao Patunkar, by 
sending him two lakhs and a half of rupees. Maun 
Singh rejected the offer, and the Maharaja resolved 
on coercive measures. For a long time the Resident 
at G walior withdrew from all concern in the dispute, 
but allowed Sindia to employ a detachment of the 
Contingent. Maun Singh, however, was emboldened 
to commit more acts of violence and outrage. He 
opened a lire on the detachment in which eighty 
of Sindia’s men were killed or wounded. At last he 
was reduced by a force’ 1 * from the Bombay side, 
but the matter is not very dearly stated in the re¬ 
cords. There were many lengthy negotiations with 
Sindia at this period respecting disturbances within 
his territories, the propriety of maintaining a police 
force, and other matters of a personal character, 
which are now obsolete. 

JDowlut Rao Sindia died without 9 male issue in pe»tb cf 
March 1827. Before his death the propriety of sindia Ua ° 
adopting a successor had been represented to him 
by the British Resident; and five hoys of his own 
family had been sent up from the Dekhan to 
Gwalior to enable His Highness to make the selec¬ 
tion. The Maharaja died without making any 
selection/ 1 After the event, the widow, Baiza Bai, 
wished to adopt, a member of her own family to 

1 General letters, 3rd October 1829, and 9th October 1830. 

• Proceedings 26th June 1834, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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fhe exclusion of Simla's family, but no one could 
countenance her in an adoption which was univer¬ 
sally odious to the court and camp of Gwalior. 
Under these circumstances she adopted one of tin- 
five hoy s belonging to the family of Dowlut Itao Sin- 
dia. She then married the boy, who was eleven years 
of age, to her youngest grand-daughter. The new 
Maharaja was installed on the throne of Gwalior 
by the British Resident under the name of Jankoji 
Itao Sindia, being the name of the chief of the family 
who was slain at the battle of Paniput in 1761. 

A curious question of international 1 2 law arose 
about this period. A. rich banker named Sakja Belal, 
who land long been in the service of Sindia, died 
without heirs at Kotah. The Gwalior Durbar laid 
claim to the inheritance. The Government of India 
declined to press this claim on the Kotah govern¬ 
ment. The Gwalior Durbar urged that the British 
government was hound to interfere under the 
treaty, especially as the terms of the treaty 
precluded the Gwalior State from entering into 
discussions with other princes without the con¬ 
sent of the British government. In reply the 
Durbar was told that they might submit a state¬ 
ment of their claim through the Political Agent. 
The claim as regards the deceased 3 banker was 
repeatedly pressed by the Gwalior Durbar with, the 
utmost pertinacity. It was said that certain records 
belonging to the Gwalior State wen amongst the 


1 General letter, 8th May 1829. 

2 General letter, 3rd October 1829, 
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banker’s effects. Accordingly the Political Agent 
at Kotah was called, upon to use hi- good offices 
with the Kotah government as regards tho papers. 
Meanwhile the Raj liana of Kotah was appoint¬ 
ing a manager to take charged: the banker’s pro¬ 
perty. The Gwalior Durbar protested against the 
measure. They urged the claim of Shoo Lai, an 
illegitimate son of the banker— -who had been 
expelled from Kotah territory. 

The Government of India decided that the Gwa- Orders of the 
lior Durbar might appoint a proper manager to the <?fT";T ,!l 
districts within Gwalior territory, which had been 
previously rented by the banker; and that the Kotah 
government should be prevented from all interfer¬ 
ence. It was explained to the Durbar that the 
family of the banker were not subjects of Sindia. 

They were natural born subjects of Kotah, and had 
been settled and domiciled in Kotah during three 
generations, or the greater part of a century. They 
had served Kotah and received jaghirs from Kotah. 

The banker had been only appointed a vakeel to 
Sindia; and though the office was hereditary, it was 
merely nominal, and gave no claim to Sindia to con¬ 
fiscate the property. 

The question of the employment of the Gwalior QumOm =« to 
Contingent 1 at the call of Sindia’s government was m,mt '.’niw 
again brought under the consideration of the Gov- e<®«ngcnt. 
eminent of India. The Gwalior Durbar had request¬ 
ed the services of the Contingent to reduce some 


1 General letter, 14th October, 1830. 
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refractory Thakoors. The Resident, Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Fielding, reported that these Thakoors 1 ad been 
un justly deprived of their possessions by the Gwalior 
Durbar. Consequently the employment of a force 
against them commanded by British officers would 
render the British government an aider and sup¬ 
porter of Sindia’s oppression. The Governmen t of 
India refused to allow the force to be employed 
against the Thakoors in question, 
intrigue* of At this time the Baiza Bat was intriguing to 

th u itaa i’ hi. gecurt , Regency for life, to the exclusion of the 

young Maharaja who had been adopted after the 
death of Dowlut llao Sindia. She kept the prince 
under restraint; and she excluded his name from 
the State seal, and requested the British governmen t 
to recognize her as Regent for life, 
view* of th* The Government of India observed that the Baiza 
Bai had herself adopted the young Maharaja; that 
the validi t y of the adoption had been acknowledged 
by the voice of all parties at G walior; that the prince 
was entitled to assume the government of Gwalior 
on the termination of his minority. Under these 
circumstances the British government could not 
sanction a different arrangement, involving the 
maintenance of the Baiza Bai, or any other person, 
in the exercise of sovereign power for life, without a 
manifest violation of the proper and recognized usage 
of Hindu States. The Government of India was 
actuated by no other motive than the one prescribed 
by law and justice. The character and conduct of 
the Baiza Bai during her Regency had not been such 



as to render it desirable that she should exercise 
authority for life. The concession would possibly in¬ 
duce Her Highness to treat the young Maharaja with 
more kindness; but the Government of India was 
not prepar d to make such a sacrifice of principle. 

The Itesident was authorized to tell the Baiza Bai claim* of ih.> 

, youirg 

that the Government of India would not recognize MnWja. 
as valid any public instrument of the Gwalior State 
that was not authenticated by the Maharaja’s 
seal; and that a free and unreserved intercourse 
must be established between the Resident and the 
young Maharaja as a check on any ill-usage. The 
education of the Maharaja was an important ques¬ 
tion, but the British government could only interfere 
in the way of advice. The prejudices and ignorance 
of the Mahrattas, and their attachment to their an¬ 
cient usages, were such as to preclude any consider¬ 
able innovations; and the British government was 
obliged to rest content with a very moderate im¬ 
provement in the system of instruction adopted for 
His Highness. Should the Baiza Bai threaten to 
retire altogether from the Regency, the Resident 
was not to attempt to dissuade her from her purpose; 
he was merely to observe and report ah that passed, 
accompanied with an expression of his own views 
as to the administration of the country. 

In December 1832, 1 the Governor-General Lord Ij0rd wiia-m 
William Bentinclc was on a tour in the 1 PP' ir vuh 
P rovinces, and paid a visit to the Court of Gwalior. 


1 Separate letter, 28th June 1833. 
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For a long l ime lie had expected to he finally called 
upon to decide between'the claims of Ma haraja Jan- 
koji Eao Sindia and those of the Baiza Bai. Mean¬ 
while the Gwalior Purbar was agitated by doubts 
and conjectures ; the Baiza Bai was afraid of being 
deprived of her authority; and the young Maharaja 
was in dread of being excluded from all power. 
Complaints of Puriug the conferences, the Maharaja gave vent 
vl “ l t 0 vehement complaints against the Baiza Bai. She 
not only ill-treated him, but he suspected her of 
designing to adopt a kinsman of her own as successor 
to the throne of Sindia. He urged that, his age and 
capacity fitted him for assuming the reins of 
government, and he begged the Governor-General 
to instal him on the throne. 

w h s m T ' ord A® ^ ai * as ^he r %bts of the Maharaja were con- 
li' iitinok: cemed, Lord William Bentinck was of opinion that 
ti.o ihS ot Jankoji Eao Sindia possessed the same right to the 
s< u. ament. (.| Lrorio ag j ie peeu the lawfully begotten son 
of Powlut Eao Sindia. As regards the obligations 
of the British government, the succession of Baiza 
Bai had been equally in accordance with the will of 
Powlut Eao Sindia, and had followed his death 
without any interference on the part of the British 
government. As regards the subsequent adoption, 
the British government had so far interfered as to 
urge the propriety of the measure; to approve and 
sanction it when made by the Baiza Bai; and to 
require the use of the seal of the adopted Maharaja 
in all public transactions. This interference had been 
exercised exclusively for the good of the country, and 
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according to the supposed wishes .of the people, in 
order to prevent the evils of a disputed succession. 

Lastly, the Government of India had expressly de ¬ 
clined to guarantee the claims of the Bam Bai to be 
formally acknowledged as Itcgeut for life, which 
determination had since been approved by the 
Court of Directors. 

These circumstances seemed to His Lordship to Non-inter, 
point to the. propriety of abstaining from all interfer- bXimuho 
once in the present question. It was not clear whether 
such interposition was in unison with the wishes of 
the people, or in furtherance of their benefit ; and 
the British government was not bound to exercise 
judicial cognizance in the case. This view was not 
modified by personal experiences. The country 
seemed to he prosperous and flourishing. The rule of 
the Baiza Bai appeared to be firm and able, and as j ust 
as could be expected from a native administration. 

As far as could bo ascertained, there was no party 
opposed to her interests. There was thus no motive 
for interference, and nothing to justify it. Jankoji 
B.ao Sindia was intelligent, but very young, and 
was said to have an ungovernable temper. Lord 
William Bentinck was therefore of opinion that 
justice and policy alike forbade any interposition. 

But there was nothing to debar the British govern¬ 
ment from interfering as the paramount power, 
should such interference become necessary to secure 
tranquility and promote the public welfare. 

His Lordship accordingly informed the Maharaja No one et - t0 
that the Government of India would not interfele bo adopt " d ' 
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to place him in fall power; it "Would, however, 
prevent the Bairn Bai from adopting any one else, 
so long as he conducted himself obediently to her 
wishes, and abstained from all attempts to shake 
her authority, before the time arrived for his own 
elevation to the government. The Baiza Bai was 
recommended by His Lordship to treat the Maharaja 
with kindness, and not to regard him with harsh 
and resentful feelings. 

nismterestcd- These assurances allayed all apprehensions, and 

vsrititfi* appeared to satisfy, not only the parties concerned, 

.government, w ] l 0 i e court. All were alike assured that 

the Government of India was entirely disinterested, 
and had been actuated by no other motive than to 
secure the welfare and prosperity of Siiulia’s domi¬ 
nions. Sir Charles Metcalfe and Mr. Boss concurred 
in these views, that it was not incumbent on I he 
British government to interfere in the affairs of 
Gwalior for the purpose of establishing or exclud¬ 
ing the authority of the Maharaja, if interference 
could he avoided. 

View* of sir Sir Charles Metcalfe, however, was of opinion 
that it would be extremely difficult for the British 
government, as the paramount power, to avoid 
interference. He considered that ihe appearance 
of support w hich had been given to the Baiza Bai 
was a virtual interference in her favour, not to be 
avoided without a declaration in favour of the 
Maharaja. The right lay with the Maharaja as the 
heir and successor of Howlut Bao Sindia, The 
Bai was only entitled to rule during his minority, 
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after which, she must be considered as a usurper. 

She was however in possession, and as long as she 
was supported by the public opinion of the State, 
that is of all the military chiefs of power and 
influence, it; did not behove the British govern¬ 
ment to enforce the rights of the Maharaja.. 

Should, however, a division be found to exist, and a 
civil war broke out affecting .British interests, or 
the general tranquility of India, interference would 
certainly be in favour of the Maharaja. Under 
such circumstances it would behest for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to avow, whenever occasion might 
arise, that it was convinced of the right of the 
Maharaja; but that so long as the Thakoors 
verqnined satisfied with the rule of the Regent Baiza 
Bai, it would abstain from all interference, 

In the following July 1S33 * 1 * , a revolution broke Revolution 
out in Gwalior, in which all the troops and Thakoors, tile Maharaja, 
except the Baiza Bails own kinsmen, declared for 
the Maharaja. The result was that Jankoji Itao 
Sindia assumed the administration of affairs, and 
the Baiza Bai, having taken refuge in the British 
Residency, finally retired from Gwalior. In August 
1833" a royal salute was fired from the ramparts of 
Bert William in recognition of the accession of 
Jankoji Rao Sindia. 

The same year the question 3 was revived as to the N»tnw .<nd 
nature and duties of the Gwalior Contingent. Gwalior 8 

—— ----—•— ---- Contingent* 

1 Separate letter, 31 b* - / August 1833. 

* Separate U tter, 19th December 1:833. 

3 General letter, 13th Marob 1834. 
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Lord "William Behtiuek observed that Sindians 
government seemed perfectly willing to continue 
the maintenance of the force on. t he existi ng footing, 
because it gave them strength and importance in 
the eyes of their neighbours and subjects. More¬ 
over such a force was of use to the British govern¬ 
ment in preventing the turbulent and disaffected 
tribes of Central India from availing themselves 
of the separate and independent jurisdictions to 
re-establish the Pindarry system. At the same time 
the services of the Contingent were to be strictly 
confined to its legitimate objects. If employed 
in matters of internal administration, the residue 
of British officers should he withdrawn. Other¬ 
wise those officers might he employed in ousting or 
putting down jaghirdars or native Rajas, of whom 
the British government knew nothing, and who 
were likely to be injured people; or they might he 
taking part in disputes for political power at the 
capital. 

Dacoirww and The prevalence of dacoities in the neighbourhood 
Ituputof of Gwalior, and the defective state of the police, 
were brought by the British Resident to tlie notice 
of the Government of India. Complaints were also 
received respecting the movements of Eindia’s 
troops on the frontier during the adjustment of 
boundary disputes between the authorities of 
Sindia and those of Amir Khan. The Govern¬ 
ment of India ruled that there were no objections 
to independent States coming to an amicable 
settlement amongst themselves as regards such 
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es, but a military demonstration on the iVon- 
ic/r was a very different affair. 

The same year 1 there had been a collision between collision 
Sindia's officials and some dhk runners in the service ^ l "aor 
of the British government respecting the payment 
of duties. The Government of India referred the mw " nv > 
matter to the Resident at Gwalior, expressing the 
hope that the Durbar would perceive the impropriety 
of detaining dak-runners. In case of misbehaviour ' 
it would be better for the Aumil to represent the 
matter to the nearest British functionary, which 
would ensure immediate redress. 

In 1884, Mr. Cavendish, the Resident at Gwa- Qn* *«tio.i «• 
lior, raised a question* as regards t he Grassia Chiefs 3S& tbu 
who received tunkahs. Lord William Bentinck Chil!f8 • 
observed that the conditions under which the 
Grassias received their tunkahs were generally 
specified at the time the settlements were made: 
bu t His Lordship was not aware that dependence, 
real or nominal, upon the authority who paid the 
tunkab, formed any part of those conditions. 

With all the Grassias it was probably a condi¬ 
tion, expressed or implied, that they should keep 
the peace within their limits, as well as refrain 
from committing depredations. Their neglect to 
fulfil such conditions formed a fit subject for sub¬ 
sequent investigation; but the bare charge of their 
having so misbehaved could not justify the suspen¬ 
sion of their stipends. To withhold payment would 


1 General letter, 10th July 1834. 

* General letter, 0th April 1835. 
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be the most likely mfeans of instigating the Grassias 
to return to the irregular course of life, from which 
it was the object of the guarantee to reclaim them. 
The Resident was accordingly instructed to secure 
the punctual discharge of the Grassias’ claims by 
Bindia’s government. Any misconduct could be 
investigated, by the officers within whose jurisdic¬ 
tion they might be located. 

Employment In 1835* the Resident at Gwalior announced that 
of Maluiraj j a Jankoji Rao Sindh) had purchased 

a printing press, and requested to know whether 
His Highness might be permitted to entertain Em 
glishmen in his service. In reply the Resident was 
desired to report at whose suggestion, and under 
what circumstances, the printing press had been 
purchased, as the Government of India could 
hardly suppose that it w as a spontaneous act on the 
part of Sindia. If the Resident had made the sug¬ 
gestion, it was inconsistent with the duties of Iris 
post, as the employment of Europeans had been 
provided against by the existing treaty. 

Mutiny About the same time another mutiny broke out 

thocS bJ at Gwalior. It was suppressed by the aid of the 
« eat Contingent, and the authority of the Maharaja 
Jankoji Rao Sindia w as re-established. 

The Government of India acknowledged the 
judgment and decision with winch the measure 
had been carried out by the officer in command; 
but regretted that Mr. Cavendish should have 
adopted a course so calculated to injure the cha- 

1 General letter, 7th September 1835. 
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ranter of the British government. The whole tenor 
of tl e practice and profession of the British gov¬ 


ernment had been a strict neutrality. The Baiza 
Ba:i had bean deposed by her insurgent troops with¬ 
out any effort on the part of the British authorities 
to uphold her authority; yet, in the case of Jan- 
koji. 'Eao Sindia, the most unequivocal partisanship 
was displayed in favour of the Maharaja by the 
employment of British officers to quell a similar 
insurrection. In addition to tlie obvious inconsis¬ 
tency of these proceedings, the Resident had acted 
in direct opposition to the most distinct and positive 
instructions for his guidance as to the duties on 
which the Contingent should he employed. 

In 1835’ a o uestion was raised as regards confer- Ki.uiut a 
xng a khillut of investiture on the Maharaja. The' , “ v " l ““*’ 
Government of India observed that the ceremony 
was performed by a superior towards an inferior, and 
that the latter presented a nuzzur in return. The 
ceremony might be dispensed with altogether if the 
Maharaja wished it; but if a khillut was conferred 
the presentation of an equivalent nuzzur w. s in¬ 
dispensable. This recognition of supremacy would 
have been paid without hesitation to the Emperors 
of Delhi, to whose power the British government 
had succeeded. The Maharaja allowed the question 
to drop. 

Meanwhile the health of the Maharaja was some- sk-kn™ of 
what critical. The Resident at Gwalior was told by 
the Government of India that it was in every res- * acc * > -‘ u "* 


1 General letter, loth February 1836. 
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pect' desirable that the Maharaja should adopt a 
son; also that ho should nominate guardians to 
conduct the administration in the event of His 
Highness departing tins life whilst the adopted son 
was an infant. The Maharaja was to be warned 
in the strongest mariner of the evils of a disputed 
succession, both as regards the welfare of the country 
and the interests of the house of Sindia. The Resi¬ 
dent, however, was to abstain from importunity if 
the Maharaja should be averse to act upon the 
suggestion. If the Maharaja died without issue, 
the Resident was to authorize the widow to adopt 
one of the members of Sindia’s family, and to re¬ 
cognize her as the Regent of the State during the 
minority. 

Great difficulty was experienced by the local 
British authorities 1 in suppressing disturbances in 
Mai wa, owing to the alleged want of co-operation on 
the part of Sindia’s police officers in that quarter, 
as well as to the wanton attacks committed by Sin¬ 
dia’s troops. 

In 1838 2 there were repeated reports of the des¬ 
truction of platforms of the Grand Trigonometrical 
Survey within the Gwalior territory. Remonstran¬ 
ces were made to the Durbar, but without effect. 
The Durbar was satisfied that the platforms were 
harmless, but the people believed that they had 
caused a failure of rain. The matter was left to 
the discretion of the Resident. 

1 General letter, 28th November 1836. 

“ General letters, 28th December 1838, 27th February 1839. 
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Lieiitenaat-Oolope) Speirs had succeededMr. Maiadmhti*. 
Cavendish as Resident at Malwa. He reported that eS'.™% m 
great maladministration prevailed throughout Sin- 
dia’s territory, but was of opinion that it did not 
exceed the misgovernment which formed a distinc¬ 
tive feature in the rale of most, if not all, the 
Native states in alliance with the British govern 
ment. In no part of Sindia’s territory was there 
more room for improvement than in his provinces 
in Malwa. The e vils existing there arose out of the 
long-established Mahratta system of farming out 
the districts to Dekhani Pundits, whose solo object 
was to enrich themselves, regardless of the im¬ 
poverishment of the country . 

The Resident reported on the practice that pre- Ki«in n; .jnn ff 
vailed in Sindia’s territory of kidnapping children 
and others, and disposing of them as slaves. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Speirs had often brought such cases 
co the notice of the Gwalior Durbar, and the wrong¬ 
doers had been punished. Eresh orders had been 
issued by the Durbar to its local officers with the 
view of suppressing this evil. Offenders were sen¬ 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment in irons in the 
fort of Gwalior. 

The rule of Jankoji Rao Sindia was exceedingly General 
weak. The Baiza Bai continued to intrigue in Gwa- M “ ubjr ' 
lior territory. The Mama Sahib, maternal uncle of 
the Maharaja, occupied the post of minister. The 
court was a constant scene of feuds and struggles 
for power amongst the nobles; the army was in a 
chronic state of mutiny. 


D-iVtfcli of 
JanA oji J&ao 

Six\dia. 
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Jankoji Rao Sindia died cm 7th February 184$, 
He had no children, and had not adopted one. B is 
widow Tara Bai, a girl of twelve years of age, with 
the concurrence of the chiefs and army, adopted a 
boy of eight years of age, the nearest, though a 
very distant, relative of the deceased Maharaja ; and 
the adoption was recognized by the British govern¬ 
ment. On the accession of this adopted boy, bo- 
assumed the title of Jyaji Rao Sindia. Mama 
Sidiib, the minister, was appointed Regent. The 
appointment was said to have given, satisfaction to 
the troops and people, and was consequently recog¬ 
nized by the British government, 

Lord Ellen. The general condition of Sindia’s territories at 
memorimUim, this crisis, the events wliich followed, and the views 
nt November ^ ^ QnvP fniYw >nt of India, are set forth in the 
following memorandum by Lord Ellenborough, the 
Governor General, dated 1st November 1843:— 
The Gwalior Question. 

1. “The British Government has now for many years 
assumed the rights and performed the obligations of the 
paramount power in India within the Sutlej, 

55 . It is impossible, therefore, to take a partial and insulated 
view of our relations with any one state within that limit. 

3 . Least of all can such view be taken of our relations 
with the state of Gwalior, the most important to which our 

system applies. .' 

4. Any relaxation of our system with respect to that 
state could not fail to he felt in every part, of India, affect¬ 
ing our position with respect to all the other states of 
HmdbOstan. 

_ t of 5 . It matters not whether our position as the paramount, 

ceding a nd controlling power has been forced upon us by circum- 
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policy. We of the present day must maintain what we find 
established* for to recede from that position once acquired 
would be to draw upoij ourselves the hostility of many 
states, and to shake the confidence of all in the continuance 
of our military preponderance by which alone all we have 
was won and can be preserved. 

Ik Nor, while by receding from that position we endan¬ 
gered our own existence, should wo fail a' the arae time 
to bring upon all the status now dependent upon n the 
most afflicting calamities. The withdrawal of our restrain¬ 
ing hand would let loose all the elements of confusion. 

Redress for the daily occurring grievances of the several 
states against each other would again bo sought, not from 
the superintending justice of the British government, but 
from the armed reprisals of the injured; and bad ambition, 
availing itself of the low of plunder and ol war which 
pervades so large a portion of the population of India, would 
again expose to devastation, countries which, under our protec¬ 
tion. have enjoyed many of the advantages of peace. 

7. To maintain, therefore, unimpaired the position we now >r a j n t riMTXV’' 
hold is a duty not to ourselves alone, hut to hiu/ianity. 1 1 an ? n ’ r 

J nowor a autv 


The adoption of new views of policy, weakness under the to humanity, 
name of moderation, and pusiiariimity under that of for¬ 
bearance, would not avert from our own subjects and from 
our own territories the evils we let loose upon India; and 
the only result of false measures would bo to remove the 
scone of a contest altogether inevitable from Gwalior to 
Allahabad, there to be carried on with diminished force, a 
disheartened army and a disaffected people. 

8 . The state of Gwalior is altogether peculiar. It is Peculiar jou- 


composed of many scattered territories in Hindoostan and 


the Deccan, bound together by no common interest or feeling 
amongst the people, but coerced solely by an ill-paid and 
ill-disciplined army, which is neither itself national, nor 
generally commanded by natives of the country. The Maha¬ 
rajah, a boy of poor parentage and altogether uneducated, 
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not descended from any one of the family of Siudiab, 
who has possessed sovereign authority, but from a remote 
ancestor of those by whom sovereignty was acquired, elected 
by the Zenana and the chiefs of tjie Army for their sole 
benefit, not for that of the people, exists only by our suffer¬ 
ance to keep together under some nominal government these 
extensive scattered territories everywhere adjoining ours, 
or intermixed with ours and those of our tributary and 
dependent allies. It is not to us alone, but to all our allies, 
a matter of the first interest that within these territories 
crime should be repressed, not encouraged, and that the civil 
and military authorities should afford their cordial and. 
zealous co-operation in the measures necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of tranquillity upon the frontier. Such co-operation 
we have never generally received- The private interests of 
the persons invested with authority by the Durbar have but 
too often conflicted with the punctual execution even of the 
Tjcst intended orders, where such have been given. 

9. Under a weak and corrupt administration the condition 
of the country and of the people has rapidly deteriorated ; 
oppression and distress have necessarily increased the disposi¬ 
tion to live by plunder rather than by labour; and the same 
misgovernment which has created criminals within the terri¬ 
tories of the Gwalior state has given refuge within those 
territories to criminals from our own. 

10. If such have been the consequences even under our 
late relations with the state of Gwalior which gave to us 
much of influence occasionally exerted with effect and obvious 
advantage for the punishment of offenders and for the 
exclusion of bad men from office and command, it is not 
difficult to foresee the consequences which would ensue were 
all intervention on our part withdrawn and ail the elements 
of evil left uncontrolled in their operation, practically to 
give impunity to crime in Central India. 

11 . On the decease of the late Maharajah, the British 
government readily acknowledged the succession of the 
present Maharajah. He was the member of the family of 
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Siiuliah nearest to the deceased sovereign by blood. He was 
adopted by the Maharanee, the widow of the late Maharajah, 
and his claim was recognized by the chiefs and army of 
Gwalior. 

12. But the Maharajah is an uneducated boy of 9, the 
Maharanee a girl of 12, and it was necessary that the gov¬ 
ernment should be entrusted to some capable and responsible 

person. 

18. The maternal uncle of the late Maharajah was, with Regency, 
tlie entire concurrence of the British government, chosen by 
the chiefs as regent; and the chiefs were distinctly informed ' 
that he would be considered solely responsible for the gov¬ 
ernment and have our support. 

14. This announcement was represented as appearing to 
give general satisfaction. 

15. For three months affairs were quietly conducted under Expulsion of 
the regent with some little occasional movement of petulance fc he regent 
on the part of the Maharanee, but of short duration; and 
arrangements having been made by which the Nor ingeo, an 
influential slave girl, was removed from Gwalior; and ulti¬ 
mately a marriage, with the apparently willing acquiescence 

of the Maharanee, having been contracted between the young 
Maharajah and the niece of the regent, all seemed to indicate 
that he had consolidated his authority. In all probability 
the very measure by which he thought ho had most consoli¬ 
dated it, the marnage of his niece to the Maharajah, was 
the very circumstance which led to Ins downfall. Represented’ 
to the Maharanee as leading to her supercession in dignity 
and in power, it enabled the Dada Khasjee Walla to effect 
the abrupt expulsion of the regent from Gwalior. 

16. The representations made by the British Resident Revoke u. 
were of no effect. The successful rival of the regent became 
all-powerful. The Christian officers were, with few excep¬ 
tions, ill-treated and turned out of the camp by the soldier ?. 

Persons who had been deprived of their offices on our 
representations were restored. Offices were taken from those 

who were supposed to be favourable to the maintenance of 
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friendly relations with ns; arid Gwalior has exhibited to all 
India the example of a regent to whom our support had been 
promised expelled from the territory he governed, and of a 
successor whose acts show him to be hostile to our interests 
established in power in despite of our remonstrances. In 
Europe there do not exist between any two slates the peculiar 
relations under which the expulsion of one minister who 
might be approved, and the elevation of another who might 
be obnoxious, could be viewed as justifying intervention. 

No par amount 17. In Europe there is 310 paramount state. The rela¬ 
tions of a paramount power to a dependent state create 
in India rights and duties altogether different from those 
which can exist in Europe between states subject to one 
admitted International Law, and controlled in the exercise 
of i heir individual power by the general opinion of the great 
republic of states to which they belong. But even in Europe 
a condition of affairs in any country which manifestly 
threatened the general repose would not long be suffered to 
exist; and the combination of the leading powers would 
effect that which in India must be effected by the British 
Government alone. 

IB. AY hen the existing relations between the state of 
Gwalior and the British government are considered, it is 
impossible to view the expulsion of the Mama Sahib and 
the elevation of the Dada Kliasjee Walla to the ministry 
otherwise than as an affront of the gravest character. offered 
'to the British government by that successful intriguer in 
the Zenana, of Gwalior, and by the disorganized army by 
which be has been supported. Thjit army of 80,000 men 
with a very numerous artillery under the direction of a 
person who has obtained, and can only retain, his post in 
despite of the British government, is within a few marches 
of the capital of the North-Western Provinces. 

} 9.. The frontiers of the Gwalior state for a great distance 
adjoin ours in the lately disturbed districts of Saugor. They 
adjoin the territories of our somewhat doubtful dependents, 
the chiefs of Biindlecund, and so scattered are they as to 
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touch the dominions of almost all our allies in Malwa, while 
they extend beyond the Norbudda and even to the Taptee. 

SO. Everywhere along- this line the most cordial and 
zK,i.)U8 co-operation of the Gwalior authorities is essential 
io the maintenance of tranquillity and we know that under 
the present Minister the most we ear. expect is that such 
co-operation will he coldly withheld if, indeed, it should not 
he covertly given to the plunderers we would repress. Imder 
any circumstances to permit the lengthened continuance of 
this state of things would have been inconsistent with the 
honor and interests of our government and of our allies. 

A hostile minister, with a large and ready army watching 

us and threatening us from Gwalior, while plunderers along 

the extended frontier prospered by his sufferance, if not by 

his protection, would soon destroy all the confidence which 

has hitherto been placed in our government and must mate- • 

rially weaken out power. 

2 ] still, under ordinary circumstances we might, perhaps, critical affair# 
have waited upon time and have abstained from the 
diate adoption of measures of coercion, expecting the res¬ 
toration of our influence at Gwalior from the disunion 
manifest amongst the chiefs and the usual vicissitudes of «u 
Indian court. But the events which hav e recently occurred 
at Lahore will not permit the resort to a policy suited only 
io o state of general tranquillity m India. 

Within three marches of the Sutlej is an anuy o i i ,0c 1 f ' r ' ny ' 

men, confident in its own strength, proud of its various 
successes against its neighbours, desirous of war and of 
plunder, and under no discipline or control. 1 1 may be 
hoped, it may perhaps be expected, that no hostile act on the 
part of this army will occur to produce a war upon the 
Sutlej; hut it. would be unpardonable were we not to take 
every possible precaution against such an event; and no pre¬ 
caution appears to he more necessary than that of rendering 
our rear and our communications secure by the re establish¬ 
ment of a friendly government at Gwalior. 
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28. There must, hewever, be the most careful and accurate 
calculation of the extent of means and also of the time 
required for completing any military operation, if swell should 
eventually be found necessary for that purpose. If our army 
should appear to have involved itself in any operation 
demanding greater means than may have been appropriated 
to it, or in any operation of a seemingly protracted nature, 
he view of our force so occupied would he an irresistible 
incentive to Stkli inroad at least of a desultory, it not oi a 
more serious character. 

St. If, on the other hand, our success in any operation 
undertaken on the side of Gwalior should be at once rapid, 
and decisive in its results, no measure would more certainly 
tend to prevent all movements across t he Sutlej as well as to 
establish our reputation and our authority in Gontral India. 

25. "VVe are not in a condition to risk a failure in any 
measure we may undertake. It must be undertaken with 
amply sufficient means directed with promptitude and deci¬ 
sion to the object. 

t, e 26. It is so desirable to re-establish visibly onr influence 
at Gwalior without delay by the expulsion of the Dada 
Khasjee Walla, and thus to have freely disposable the force 
now assembling in Bundelcund and at Agra, that it would 
seem to be most prudent to confine to that one point any 
requisition addressed to the Durbar of Gwalior. By thus 
separating the cause of the Dada Khasjee Walla from that 
of all the other chiefs, we shall deprive him of their support, 
and they will see their interest in facilitating, a reconciliation 
with the British government. The expulsion- of the Dada 
Khasjee W alla will give us, for a time at least, a predominant 
influence de facto at Gwalior, and the example will be felt in 
the exercise of our influence elsewhere. 

27. A predominant influence de facto, well and judiciously 
employed, will place within our easy and early reach the 
attainment of all just objects of policy; of these the first 
in importance is certainly the reduction of the army, for 
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whose benefit alone the Gwalior government lias so long* 
existed and which has been the real ruler of the state. 

28. This reduction should bear, in the first instance, upon 
the regiments of Jacob and Alexander, which have sustained 
the cause of the Dad a Kbasjce Walla; at the same time it is 
obvious that a reduction of the army is a measure of much 
delicacy and requiring much management, and it cannot but 
be feared that of the disbanded soldiers not a few would 
become plunderers. 

29. The increase of the Contingent is also on general 
grounds expedient ; the nomination of officers who may be 
depended upon along the frontier is a measure obviously 
necessary* Ail these things a de facto predominance would 
ultimately give without a treaty, and no treaty without such 
influences would secure; but to press now, while men's minds 
may be in an excited state, the formal concession of all these 
points at once, and especially the reduction of the army, 
could hardly fail to lead to the collision it is most our desire 
and interest to avoid. 

30. These are the general views T entertain upon the 
subject of our present position with respect to Gwalior, and 
of the course to be pursued. 

31 In what manner they should be practically carried 
out, and what modification they may eventually undergo, 
must depend in a great measure upon events as they arise,, 
rapidly succeeding each other as they do in India, and in a 
few days changing the whole aspect of affairs. 

32. It has, however, seemed to me to be expedient to 
place on record this general statement of my present impres¬ 
sions on leaving the Council to repair to Agra, where I ^hali 
be close to the scene where the events are to take place, and 
at hand to adopt the measures which are to be pursued to 
the actual position of affairs. 

33, To obtain reparation for an affront which, if left 
unpunished, would affect our reputation, and our influence at 
every Durbar in India, to secure the tranquillity of our 
frontier and of that of our allies by the future cordial 
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co-operation of the officers of the Durbar of Gwalior in its 
preservation, and to diminish an army which k the real 
master of the Gwalior state, and placed within a few marches 
of our second Capital. 

85, These appear to be the just and legitimate objects to 
be held in view : but the time ancl manner of their accom¬ 
plishment must, as I have said, depend upon circumstances, 
and be governed by a general view of our position in every 
part of India. 

Battle of The events which followed the preparation 
of this memorandum are told in general history. 

w ' Lord Ellenborough arrived at Agra on the 11th 

December, rinding that the Dada was still holding 
out at Gwalior, he ordered the army to advance 
under Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-chief. 
The Dada made his submission, but Lord Ellen 
borough was bent on the reduction of the Gwalior 
army. The chiefs and soldiers saw that the in¬ 
dependence of the state, and the existence of the 
army, were threatened by the British government. 
Accordingly they made common cause against the 
Governor General. They were defeated at the 
battle of Maharajpore on the 29th December 
1843. 

Treat, of A treaty was concluded on the \ 3th January 1844 
Territory yielding eighteen lakhs a year was ceded, 
to the British government for the maintenance of 
a Contingent force; the Gwalior army was reduced 
to 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 200 gunners, 
with 32 guns. The government during the mi¬ 
nority was to he conducted according to the advice 
of the British Resident, and the just territorial rights 







of the Gwalior state were to be maintained by the 
British government. 1 


In 1845, certain palace intrigues were detected Palace 
t Gwalior in which Tara Bai was largely concerned. tn2 "’ e 
An admonitory letter was addressed to that lady by 
Lord Hardinge, who had succeeded Lord Ellen- 
borough as Governor General. Tara Bai in reply 
gave assurances of her determination to be guided 
in future by the advice of the Sirdars composing 
the Regency, and to conform in all respects to the 
wishes of the British government. 

The Durbar contemplated the establishment of a nupomary »t 

dispensary at Gwalior under the superintendence of 0 '"' 1 . 

the Residency Surgeon. Lord Harclinge’s govern¬ 
ment regarded the circumstance as a proof of the 
regard of Sindia’s government for the welfare of 
its subjects. His Lordship expressed bis willing¬ 
ness to supply the institution with such European 
medicines and instruments as were absolutely neces¬ 
sary, but was of opinion that the introduction of 
native drugs into the dispensary should be encour¬ 
aged as much as possible. 2 

In January 1846 the Durbar deputed a corn- Deputation 
plimentary mission to wait on Lord Hardinge at winge. 
Agra.. The Sirdars composing the deputation ex¬ 
perienced a courteous reception, and were highly 
gratified to learn that the efforts of the Regency 
> o correct abuses and reform the system of adminis¬ 
tration were duly appreciated by the British 
government. 

1 General letter, Gth January 1840. 

General letter, 7th November 1846. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman.tlie Resident, brought 
to notice the improved state of tilings in the 
Gwalior territory since the establishment of new 
relations with the Durbar. By the substitution oi 
the Contingent for the former military force, the 
ruling authorities had been, relieved from the domi- 
meering influence of an ungovernable soldierythe 
turbulent landed aristocracy had been brought 
under subjection-, whilst the great mass of the 
people were delivered from lawless violence, and 
were enabled to pursue their peaceful avocations 
without dread of robbery or murder. The Council 
of Regency readily attended to the suggestions 
of the Resident; and as the reforms introduced 
appeared to emanate from themselves, the just, 
authority of the native government remained un¬ 
impaired. 1 

Three soldiers belonging, to the Gwalior Cor tin- 
gent were implicated in a plot for the recovery of 
the fortress. They were tried by court-martial, 
convicted and executed. Other men were suspected 
of being concerned in the same conspiracy and 
were dismissed from the service.'- 

A marriage was proposed between Maharaja 
Jyaji Rao Sindia and the great-grand-daughter of 
the Baiza Bai. It appeared from the correspondence 
that the Baiza Bai was to pay fifteen lakhs of 
rupees as a marriage gift. It also appeared that 
the Council of Regency required this money towards 


J General letter, f>th March 1847. 

5 General letter, 6th September 1848. 
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liquidating arrears of pay due to the cavalry previous 
ro the treaty of 1844. The arrears amounted to 
twenty-five lakhs. The Durbar appropriated ten 
in,kki from the marriage gift, and proposed to liqui¬ 
date the remainder by instalments. 

Sir Richmond Shakespear had remarked that Err.-* M 
Piaclia paid 21| per cent, of Ins gross revenue sindi«* : « 
towards the preservation of the peace of Hindustan. 

These erroneous expressions were corrected. It , 
was explained in the second article of the treaty 
of 1844,. that Sindia’s Contingent, was maintained l 
for the protection of His Highness’ territories, and 
the maintenance of order therein; and that the 
18 lakhs assigned for payment of the Contingent 
was not a portion of Sindia’s gross revenues, but 
the revenue of territory permanent ly appropriated 
for the maintenance of the Contingent, and managed 
by British officers. 1 

Tr; 1847 the Gwalior Durbar had been required Army force 

. # m oirc Hoi 

to discharge those men who had been, entertained m treaty, 
excess of the number mentioned in the treaty of 1844. 

In 1848 Lord Dalhousie’s government learnt 
that the excess amounted to 448 men in the cavalry ) 
of these 231 composed the cortege of the Maharaja, 
whom Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman proposed to 
retain, disbanding only the remainder. To this Lord 
Daihousie had no objection, observing, however, 
that if at any future time the number should bo 
found productive of inconvenience, the British 


Geooral letter, 10th October 1848. 
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government would' adhere to the provisions of the 
treaty. 

The complement of infantry fixed by the treaty 
was 3,000 j and, as Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman was 
desirous that no reduction should take place in this 
ai m of the force in consequence of the mounted 
attendants upon the Maharaja, Lord Dalhousie 
signified his assent to the measure, and. also ap¬ 
proved of that officer’s proposals regarding the 
establishments for the Artillery, which consisted of 
twenty large guns and twelve field guns. 

A memorial was presented to the Government of 
India, purporting to be that of the Maharani Tara 
Bui of Gwalior, complaining of the conduct of the 
Council of Regency, and her inability to obtain the 
stipulated amount of three lakhs per annum as¬ 
signed. for her maintenance. The petition was sent 
to the Resident, Who reported that Tara Bai denied 
all kno wledge of either the memorial or the persons 
who presented it. It was believed that the whole 
thing was got up by Tara Bar’s father, a very worth¬ 
less person residing at Poona. 1 

In November 1848® Lieutenant Colonel Sleeman 
made the following observations on the existing 
state of the relations between the British govern¬ 
ment and the G walior Durbar:— 

“I believe our relations with this State to be 
on the best possible footing for both governments 
at present; and the Gwalior government and peo- 

1 General letter, 8th Mny 1849. 
s ‘ General letter, 7th December 1849. 
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pie to 1)6 as well pleased with the protection they 
receive from ours under these relations, as ours can 
be to afford it, and to make it conducive to the 
welfare and happiness of the people of all classes. 

Life, property and industry wore never before, L 
believe, so safe as they now are throughout the 
Maharaja’s extensive dominions; and all seem to 
be fully sensible that they owe this improved secu¬ 
rity to the present state of His Highness relations, 
with our government, and to he anxious that no¬ 
thing should be done to alter them, or to disturb 
the harmony that prevails. All that is necessary is 
good sense and good feeling on the part of the 
Governor General’s representative, and upon these 
all seem confidently to calculate.” 

Por a long time 1 2 3 there had been a disagreement, 
at Gwalior between Tara Bat and the Maharaja 
and the Regency. It terminated on. her departure 
in banishment accompanied by her brother. She 
was to be allowed the annual sum of three lakhs of 
rupees, according to the 10th Article of the treaty 
of 1844, and to take up her residence at Burba n pore. 
Subsequently* the city and district of Shahjehanpur, 
near Oojein, were made over to Her Highness for 
life, subject to the payment of a fixed jumatohe 
deducted from her yearly stipend of three lakhs. 

Sir R. Shakespear reported-’ the discovery of cnns5nexc«» 
fifteen, guns in the possession of the Maharaja ol 




1 General letter, 2nd July 1850. 

2 General letter, 17th August ( 850. 

3 General letter, 7th March 1851. 
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Gwalior in excess of the number (thirty-two) stipu¬ 
lated by treaty. The guns were demanded and 
were at once surrendered. Sir R. Shakespear was 
instructed to express formally to the Regent the 
dissatisfaction of the British government at the pro¬ 
longed evasion of the treaty. 

The office 1 of Resident was changed to that of 
Agent for the affairs of Sindia’s dominions. Mr. 
Bushby, the new Agent, submitted the result of 
bis visit to some of Sindia’s Malwa districts, which 
he had been induced to make in order to ascertain 
the cause and extent of the plundering, which had 
been going on for some time in several parts of 
Central India. Besides this evil, he had discovered 
that the old system of contracting for the revenue 
with absentees at the capital was in full force in 
Sindia’s country, notwithstanding the repeated 
assurances from the President of the Council of 
Regency that it would be discontinued and a village 
puttabundy substituted. Remonstrances and advice 
had been addressed by the Agent to the Mama Sahib, 
the President of the Council of tiio Regency, as well 
as to the Maharaja, which he expected would pro¬ 
duce a permanent and beneficial effect, as he had 
received from them their unqualified assent to all 
liis propositions, and their determination to act in 
accordance with his wishes. 

The failing health of the Mama Sahib had obliged 
him to resign the office of President of the Regency; 
and Mr. Bushby advised that the Mahara ja should 

1 Geueal letter, 2nd June 1852. 
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be permitted to direct the government by means of 
a Dewar, till he should reach his majority. Besides 
the Mama Sahib whose health incapacitated him 
for business, there was only one member left of 
the Regency, and he was so old and infirm as to 
be incapable of taking any part in the administra- 
t ion. There appeared, therefore, to be no alternative 
but to permit the Maharaja to direct the govern¬ 
ment,, although he had not attained his majority. 

The young chief had been represented to be intelli¬ 
gent and fit to govern. 

The Agent was accordingly diroctcd to acquaint oniei^.r 
the Maharaja that the Government of India was how<>' 
desirous of manifesting its confidence in him by 
permitting him to assume the direction of govern¬ 
ment, although his full authority could not commence 
till the date fixed in the, treaty. In the meantime 
His Highness would direct the administration, sub¬ 
ject to all the conditions imposed by the treaty 
during his minority. Tire Maharaja was assured 
of the wish of the Government of India to afford 
him all proper aid and guidance . 1 

Subsequently, it, was reported that the Maharaja r>ink»m 
had appointed Dinkur Rao, a man of high charac- Dvwm. 
ter, to the office of Dewan. The Government of 
India expressed its satisfaction at the appointment. 

The young Maharaja was attentive to business, and 
transacted it with facility; “for which,” Mr. 
Bushby remarked, “ he appears to possess not only 
a, keen interest, but a good ability and remarkable 
1 General letter, 7th September 18351. 
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method”. A code of rales had been prepared for the 
guidance of the revenue and judicial officers of 
the Gwalior state, which was well calculated to teach 
order and regularity, and to define the powers and 
responsibilities of the. public servants in the pro¬ 
vinces ; while at the same time it was well designed 
to secure an adequate knowledge and control of their 
proceedings at the seat of the supreme government. 

The Maharaja was anxious to appoint Baba Apteh 
to be Sabah of bis districts in Malwa. Mr. 
Bushby asked him if the services of a British officer 
would not be also required to act with him for the 
protection of the country from the plundering 
bands with which parts of Central India were so fre¬ 
quently infested. The Maharaja considered that 
this would be necessary to place his districts in 
Malwa in a sound condition. 

Lord Dalhousie’s government entirely disap¬ 
proved of a British officer being joined in the Nati v o 
administration of Malwa, and objected to all such 
mixed agencies. 1 

In February 1853 Maharaja Jyaji Bao Stadia 
attained his majority. The Government of India 
authorized a khillut, not less than Bs. 10,000, nor 
exceeding Rs. 20,000, to be presented to the Ma¬ 
haraja on the occasion. The Agent was instructed 
to receive an equivalent from tlic Maharaja in re¬ 
turn for the khillut. 

Mr. Bushby submitted a. proposal from Major M al¬ 
colm on the part of the Gwalior Durbar, that 


1 General letter, 16th July 1853. 
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nn outlying district of Sindh), called the Punj 
Mahal, in. Guzerat, should be placed for ten years 
under the management of the Political Agent in 
Rowa Knnta. Mr. Bashhv stated that he had re¬ 
ceived urgent representations from the Bombay 
government respecting the mal-administ ration of 
Sindia’s districts in Grnerat, and the danger of dis¬ 
turbances, in consequence of the weakness of the 
authority of the local officers, which left crimes 
unpunished and wrongs unredressed. 

Lord Dalhousie’s government was prepared to 
sanction the proposed arrangement, provided the 
Durbar would consent to make over the whole and 
uncontrolled management to the Political Agent, 
w ho should report his proceedings, and should be 
responsible, solely to the Governor General’s Agent 
for the affairs of Sindia’s dominions. Lord Dal¬ 
housie’s government could not consent that the 
British officer in charge of the district should he 
in any way under the control of the Gwalior Dur¬ 
bar. The Durbar subsequently signified their con¬ 
sent to tliis amended arrangement. 

The Agent 1 reported that a slight disturbance had 
taken place in the Lushkur (camp) at Gwalior, in 
consequence of the refusal of a party of Silladar 
or MahrattaHorse in the service of the Maharaja to 
take their discharge or enlist on new terms. His 
Highness had for some months part been engag'd 
in the reform of the cavalry branch of his army. 
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1 General letter, 18th October 185.*?. 
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for which purpose ho was obliged to make some 
corresponding reductions in the old Silladav Horse ; 
but as Major Malcolm discovered that these reduc¬ 
tions did not keep pace with the new levies, he had 
to remonstrate with the Maharaja on the subject, 
llis Highness took measures to disband a portion 
of the Silladar Horse, and endeavoured to bring- the 
leaders and their men to reason ; hut their insolent 
and defiant behaviour rendered it necessary to attack 
them. About twelve or fourteen of the mutineers 
were killed, with about double that number wound¬ 
ed, while only two or three of the Maharaja’s sepoys 
were killed. The Maharaja was said to have dis¬ 
played proper decision and self-possession on the 
occasion. The affair had not caused any groat ex¬ 
citement in the camp, for which Mr. Bushby ga ve 
credit to the Maharaja, who shewed great personal 
energy and firmness of purpose. The Agent had 
decided, in accordance with the correspondence 
which had taken place with Government in 1847,' 
that Sindia should not entertain a greater number 
than 320 golandauzes, ten men for each of the 32 
guns. The Maharaja had 400, and he had been 
called upon to reduce the 80 men which he had in 


excess. 


Lord Dalhousie’s government were of opinion that 
the conduct of the Maharaja in dealing with the 
mutiiKvus Silladars was not open to blame. They 
would not have been disposed to scrutinize very 


General letter, 13th October 1353, 
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closely the exact numbers of tho troops maintained 
by the Maharaja, were it not that his conduct on 
more than one occasion had been evasive as regards 
his military force, and. had betrayed inclinations for 
increase of military power, which it would ho for 
his own interests at once to put down. The Agent 
was therefore instructed to require that no more 
than the exact number of troops allowed I y the 
treaty in each arm should he maintained. As 
t here were only 80 golondauzes in excess, Lord 
Dalhousie did not consider it necessary to mortify 
the Maharaja by requiring him to disband them; 
but he was required to let them drop to the 
number already fixed by the British government, 
namely, 320 in all. 

In 1868 Major Malcolm 1 submitted an into vesting 

° , . , aduunistim- 

report on the young Maharaja, Jyaji Kao Smaia, t«« under the 
and the measures he was taking to improve his ‘ ' " ‘ ' 
administration. As there were no good native 
officers at Gwalior fit to carry out any plan of a 
regular administration, the Minister Dinkur Itao 
desired to secure the services of Glmlam Hussein 
Khan, a native deputy collector at Ghazipore, in 
order to employ him in the civil government. 

Lord Dalhousio’s government expressed their on.t i .tifm 

, ° . . oft!,- 

gratification at the measures the Maharaja was 
taking for the administration of his country, and 
applied to the lieutenant- Governor of the North- 
West Provinces for the services of Glmlam Hus¬ 
sein Khan. 


1 Ginentl letter, 4th February 18-vl. 
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In 1853 the Agent for the affairs of Smdia’s 
dominions submitted a representation from the 
Do wan of Maharaja Sindia, complaining that the 
whole expenses of a Deputy Bheel Agent were 
debited to Maunpore, a small outlying district of 
Gwalior, at present under British management. 

Maunpore, with other districts ceded by Sindia 
under the treaty of 1814, had been made over 
by the Foreign Department of the Government of 
India to the Agra government, together with lire 
Saugor and Nevbudda territories. 

The Dewan complained that the whole salary 
of the Deputy Bheel Agent was charged to Sindia. 
He was not unwilling that Sindia should pay his 
share of such an appointment, just as in 1838 he 
agreed to pay Rs. 8,000 annually as his ratable 
share of the expenses of the Malwa Bheel Corps, 
the total expense of which was calculated at Rs. 
60,000. But he objected to pay the whole sum 
of Rs. 3,600 annually (Rs. 300 a month), which 
the Deputy Bheel Agent drew, in addition to his 
military pay and allowances. 

In August 1852, Mr. Bushby noticed this point 
particularly in reporting on the receipts from the 
ceded districts, and the expenditure on a ccount of 
the Contingent generally. The grievance to Sindia. 
was, that, as by the treaty he was bound to pay 
18 lakhs yearly to the Government of India for 
the support of the Contingent, and as the districts 
ceded by him did not make up that sum, ho had 
every year to pay in cash the difference between 
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yield of the ceded districts and a sum of 
18 lakhs. 

Lord Dalhousie’s government decided, 1 on a review online* 
of the cdrcxunstances connected with the origin of i^a'' " ' J 
the appointment of Deputy Bheel Agent, that the 
full expenses thereof should not be charged to 
Sinaia. The Resident at Indore was accordingly 
instructed to apportion the salary of that office 
ratably between Maharaja Siudia and the British ' 
government, according to the ratio which the 
Agent’s work on account of the Mahara ja and his 
territories bore to his other work. 

The Agent for the affairs of Sindia’s dominions Kequ»*t f r 
forwarded a khurita from Maharaja Sindia to his I.nVwtiior' 101 ' 
address, requesting that the Fort of Gwalior, which tort ' 
was held by the British government, might 
he restored to him, since he was now of age, 
and had assumed the government of his country. 

Mr. Bushby did not recognize any obligation on 
the part of the British government, but he advised 
that the fort should be restored at the request 
of the Maharaja. The Political Agent, Major 
Malcolm, gave the same advice. Brigadier Parsons, 
however, strenuously argued against the restoration; 
and the subject was largely discussed by the several 
officers in the present papers as well as in the 
correspondence of I860. 

In this discussion it seemed to Lord Dalhousie’s oabnotimd 
government that the cardinal consideration on the ,u 1 m '“ lu 
question had been misvsed ; and this was simply 

1 General letter, 13fch May 1854. 
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that the British government had no right whatever 
to retain the fort for tine hour after the Maharaja, 
being of age, requested that it might he given up 
to him. The treaty gave certain rights as to tho 
Contingent, as to ceded districts, debts arid other 
things; but it nowhere, by the remotest implication, 
gave the British government any right to hold the 
fort of Gwalior. So long as the Maharaja was a 
minor, and a ward of the Government of India, 
the British government had an undoubted right, as 
guardian of his interests, to occupy the fort for 
the better upholding of his authority ; but now 
that His Highness was of age, and had been in¬ 
stalled, and had requested to have tho fort restored to 
him, the British government hacl no just ground for 
refusing bis request, and no ill consequences what¬ 
ever were to be anticipated. The Agent was there¬ 
fore instructed to inform Maharaja Sindia, in reply 
to his khurita, that the Government of India would 
at onee comply witli his request, relying with 
confidence on his observance of tho assurances he 
offered in his khurita regarding the fort, and of the 
obligations o f the treaty of 1844. 

Owuiior Fort In October 1853 1 the Political Agent at Gwalior 

restored to _ . , 

sindia. reported that he had given up the tort of Gwalior 
to the Maharaja, and that lie had been desired by 
His Highness to express his grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments for having again got possession of the fort, 
and his assurance that the British government 


1 General letter, Stb September iS5o. 








had been adopted on the present occasion. 

The Agent for Central India,’ Sir Robert Hamilton, rut of ti, 
reported a visit which had been paid by Maharaja to 
Sindia to the Baiza Bai at Oojein, by whom he was m ' 
received with every demonstration of joy and 
dignity. The result of this visit had convinced 
His Highness that the Bai did not entertain any 
desire to interfere with his administration; that she 
felt tire deepest interest in Ms welfare; and that all 
the rumours ho bad heard regarding her views and 
objects wore the fabrications of mischievous persons, 

• td not i.u any degree supported or countenanced bv 
tbo Bai. 

lire Political Agent, forwarded a proclamation Abolition of 
which had been issued by Maharaja Sindia, abolish- u ' ftD8it dutiw - 
ing the levy of transit duties along the entire length 
o) the Agra and Bombay road, passing within the 
Gwalior territory, a distance of nearly 250 miles. 

Besides relieving the traffic on this line of road, His 
Highness had extended the boon to that on the*road 
from Saugor to Mhow, and taken off all sayer or 
transit duties on the road in His Highness’ terri¬ 
bly, between the Saugor frontier and that, of 
Bhopal. The proclamation was published in the 
Government Gazette. 
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between 1818 and 1825. In 1820 the Government 
of India reported * that there was continued and 
unbroken tranquility throughout Malwa. No 
occurrences had happened of any importance. 
M.uihar Itao Holkar dismissed his Minister for 
undue familiarity with his mother, and a new 
Minister was appointed. The British government 
was adverse to this arrangement, hut ret mined 
from all interference. 

In 1828 Mr. Wellesley, the Resident in Malwa, 
was ordered® to withdraw the police posts from the 
high road from Malwa to Guzerat. lie objected 
that the cast was only nine hundred rupees per 
mensem, and that the petty States traversed by the 
road refused to pay the money. The Government 
of India refused to maintain police posts in coun¬ 
tries not under its jurisdiction, and ordered the 
charge of the roads to he made over to the Native 
governments. 

In 1829, under the head of Indore, there are 
lengthy reports of the proceedings 3 of Captain 
Bortlvwick again* t the Thugs, forty prisoners were 
condemned and executed as leaders of gangs of 
stranglers ; twent y-one were transported and kept to 
hard labour for life; twelve were condemned to 
labour for shorter periods; and one, a boy of eight 
or nine years of age, was sent to bis native country 
and sot at liberty. 

_ &L ___- --- 1 - 

1 General letter, $8tTi July 1828. 

? General letter, 3rd October 1820. 

4 General letter, 14th October 1800. 
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Tlie case of Jugga Rawul, a Bheel Chief, who option of« 
had been imprisoned at Asirghur, was taken into 
consideration under instructions from the Court of 
Directors. Conciliatory measures had been tried 
with this man, but proved a failure. He broke i he 
engagers cuts he had mado, and was the terror of 
the neighbourhood, until military operations com¬ 
pelled him to surrender. The Rawul of Banswarra 
recently applied for his release, and promised to be 
security for his good conduct; he had even urged 
that the release of Jugga Rawul would help him 
in the management of the Bheels. The Raja of 
Pertabghur, who bad equally suffered from the 
man’s depredations, strongly objected to his release. 

Major Stewart, the Resident at Indore, believed 
that the Rawul of Banswarra had been influenced 
by mercenary motives in requesting the release of 
this Bheel. 

in 1833 there were disturbances amongst the n^ri.,,,*, 
Bheel tribes 1 in the Vindhya mountains on the north ET tu<! 
of the Nerbudda river. Mr. Martin, the Resident 
at Indore, submitted a letter from Captain Out ram, 
who was employed against the Bheels in the Satpura 
range to the south of the river. Captain Outran! 
drew attention to the system instituted by Sir John 
Malcolm for conciliating the Bheel tribes. He 
noticed the bad effects arising from the abolition of 
the Bhopawar Agency, and proposed the appoint¬ 
ment of Captain Pott ingall to carry on the political 




1 General letter, 13th March 1831 
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duties of that station. The Government of India 
appointed Captain fettinga.il as a local Agent at 
Bhopa wur to bring about a pacification of the Bheels 
in that quarter. 

Maharaja Mulhar Itao Holkar died on the 15th 
October 1833. 1 The son. of Bapoo Holkar was 
adopted as successor to the throne of Indore. The 
Government of India saw no objection to the adop¬ 
tion. The usual letter of condolence was sent to 
the widowed E tui. Lord William Bentinck ob¬ 
served that the Government of India was not 
bound to support this arrangement if. it should be 
found to be illegal, or subversive of the rights of 
any other party, or contrary to the wishes of the 
majority of the Chiefs and followers of the Holkar 
State. 

Mr. Martin, the .Resident at Indore, had strongly 
urged the necessity for the active interference of 
the British government, through its representative, 
in the future administration of Holkar’s government. 
Lord William Bentinck saw nothing in his arguments 
that would not equally apply to the administration of 
any other State during a minority. If the appre¬ 
hension of mismanagement justified the assumption 
of the internal administration of Indore, other 
States in India would view the proceedings of the 
British government with jealousy and distrust; 
they would regard their own independence as rest¬ 
ing on a very insecure basis. As regards the inter- 


1 Separate letter, 31st July 1834. 
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ests of the British government, it would incur all 
the odium attaching to measures of necessary eco¬ 
nomy, without deriving any benefit from assuming 
the government of the country. Tho Government of 
India accordingly determined to abide by the salu¬ 
tary system of non-interference. This resolution 
was not to prevent the Resident from offering bis 
advice whenever it; might bo sought, or from 
making such suggestions as were calculated to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of the State. 

Meanwhile the existence of two other claimants 
was noticed:— 

1st .—Huri Holkar, the son of the eldest ille¬ 
gitimate brother of the late Jaswant. 
Rao Holkar. This man had boon in 
prison for rebellion ever since 1819. 
Mr. Martin observed that Huri IIol- 
kar could have no legitimate claim to 
tho inheritance of his late cousin, 
which, according 16 Hindu law, be- 
longed of right to the adopted son. 
If no adoption had been made, and 
expediency had been the only guide, 
the mature age of Huri Holkar would 
have j ustified the propriety of recog¬ 
nising him as the successor to tho 
Raj. 

2nd .—An infant son, recently bom of a woman 
of the late Maharaja Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, of whom His Highness was 
the acknowledged father. 
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The Government a f India informed the Resident 
at Indore that it had no intention of departing 
from its policy of non-interference. British in¬ 
fluence, however, would not he exerted to maintain 
the present order of things, if opposed to the 
general wish of the country. The Government, of 
India would not pronounce upon the relative, 
superiority of the three claimants to the throne of 
Indore, namely, the adopted son, the collateral 
relative, and the posthumous son. Ihe decision 
must he left, to the general voice of the country. 
The duty of the British government was to maintain 
whatever arrangement might appear to ho unequi¬ 
vocally consonant with the general will. On one 
point the British government would not remain 
passive. If Huri Holkar obtained the throne, 
British influence would ho used to prevent vindic¬ 
tive measures towards h is old opponents. 

Reports wore subsequently received from, the 
Resident of the unsettled state of affairs at Indore. 
Efforts were being made for the release o! Huri 
Holkar, whose claim to the throne was acknow¬ 
ledged by the general voice. 

Replies to the Governor- General 8 letters 01 con¬ 
dolence were received from the widowed Ram ai d 
others. A day was fixed for the investiture ot he 
adopted son. The ceremony was earned out on the 
17th January 1834 The new Maharaja ascended 
the throne under the name of. Martnnd Rao Holkar. 

In the following April, Huri Rao Holkar was 
released from confinement by a body of armed men 
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and proclaimed as the head of tlie Indore State. 

The Durbar importuned for the interference of the 
British government. The Resident was told to 
continue his intercourse with the existing -autho¬ 
rities so long as they maintained their present 
position. If Uuri Rao Holkar subverted, their 
authority and established his own, the Resident 
was to regard him as the sovereign of the State. 

The protracted struggle led to a deplorable state protAcu-a 
of affairs. Lord William Bentinck trusted that it atlU!,yK ' 
would not he of long continuance. The commo¬ 
tions wore very serious at Indore, because Huri Rao 
Holkar refused to receive a deputation from the 
Durbar. The Rani mother appealed to the Resi¬ 
dent for advice; he persuaded her to relinquish 
the struggle and permit Huri Kao Holkar to assume 
the sovereignty. The authority of Huri Rao IIol- 
kar was universally acknowledged throughout the 
country. Nothing was wanting to stem the tide 
of anarchy but the presence of Huri Rao llolkar 
at Indore. 

At last Lord William Bentinck complied with a Huri Rao 

Holkar 

request of Huri Rao Holkar for a party of British escorted to 
troops to escort him to the capital. The measure, BrS' y 
His Lordship remarked, was consonant alike to policy trwp ** 
and humanity, while it involved no departure from 
the policy of non-interference. 

Huri Rao Holkar arrived at Indore and assumed limited by 

the British. 

the sovereignty amidst the acclamations of all gwermnent. 
classes. The Government of India conferred on 
him a khillut of investiture. 
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to May every hope that, Huri Bao Holkar would 
rule with a firm and energetic hand was utterly dis¬ 
appointed. The affairs of Indore fell into a melan¬ 
choly state. Lord William Bontinck saw that some 
steps must be taken to prevent the spread of desola¬ 
tion and misery. His Lortlship sent an impressive 
admonition to Iluri Bao Holkar. 

In 1834 there were fresh complaints against the 
oppressions of Huri Bao Holkar, towards the son of 
the former Minister. As Lord William Bentinck 
had already addressed serious remonstrances to Huri 
Bao Holkar, he did not deem it necessary to make 
a separate communication to him on those further 
.complaints. But the Resident was authorized to tell 
Huri Bao that His Lordship had heard with deep 
concern the apparent want of consideration shown 
to the just claims of one, from whose family the 
Holkar State had received such able and faithful 
service. 

In 1834 1 MaliarajaHuri Bao Holkar was invested 
with the khillui conferred on him by the British 
government. 

In 1835 ; a hand of mercenaries of the Mekrani 
tribe attacked the palace of Maharaja Huri Bao 
Holkar, but were cut to pieces by His Highness* 
troops. They were supposed to have been instigat¬ 
ed by Bookum Bai, the widow of the late minister 
Tantia Jogh. This lady was residing at Oojein in 
the vicinity of Indore, and Maharaja Sindia was 

1 General letter. 7th September 1835. 

3 Separate letter, 18th January 1836. 
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requested to remove her from that place, and to 
prevent the assemblage within his territories of 
banditti hostile to Maharaja Holkar. Meanwhile, 

Maharaja Ifuri Rao Holkar professed the utmost 
alarm, and was anxious to transfer his State to the 
charge of the British government. Subsequently, 

.at the festival of the Dusserah, a man suddenly 
ascended the Maharaja’s elephant, apparently for 
the purpose of assassinating His Highness, but was 
cut down by the troops in attendance. 

Tn 1836 1 the disturbed state of affairs in Indore Expect 

. anarchy, 

remained unaltered. There was every expectation 
of a renewal of anarchy and disorder. The Resi¬ 
dent remarked that there should be some sub¬ 
stantial authority in Malvra to whom the people 
could look with confidence when the public tran¬ 
quility became endangered. 

The Government of India observed that it had f ' r 

been repeatedly and distinctly stated that our policy intervention, 
was not to interfere, except in very extraordinary 
cases, in matters affecting the internal government 
of our allies; but that as the paramount power, it 
was our right and our duty to interpose for the 
adjustment of all international differences. Mr. 

Bax, the Resident at Indore, had been repeatedly 
apprised that he had full authority to adopt any 
measures which he might deem requisite for the 
public tranquility, whenever that might appear to 
be endangered by the inability or unwillingness of 


General letter, 2Gth September 188& 








any state to prevent its subjects from committing; 
aggressions on those of another. 


ErsVihop 11 ^ * >ars * shopkeeper, 1 residing in the Mho’.v can- 
keeper. ton men t, solicited the interference of the Resident 

to enable him to recover a debt due to him for goods 
which he had supplied to the late Mulhar Eao 
Holkar. Mr. Bax suggested to Maharaja Huri 
Rao Holkar the propriety of paying for the goods, 
or returning them. The suggestion was not 
attended to, and the Resident was told by the 
Government of India that he would not be justified 
in interfering further. 


Bmdia. 


Orders of 
Lord 

Auckland, 


fca'sh offl!-en ^ deoisi<m 2 iiafl teen P^sed by the third Assistant 
rejected by at Indore, and confirmed by the Resident, respect¬ 
ing a boundary dispute between Sindia and Holkar. 
The decision was in favour of Holkar, but Sindia’s 
officers refused to accept it. 

Lord Auckland’s government considered it neces¬ 
sary that the authority of the .British government 
should be exerted at the outset to check any 
attempt of the authorities in Central India to resist 
the decisions passed by its officers in disputes 
between the subjects of two different States. To 
render the paramount power of the British govern¬ 
ment of any avail for the general benefit of the 
country, it was indispensable that its awards should, 
meet with perfect deference, and should be enforced 
without demur or opposition. The Resident, was 
informed that the attempts made by the Gwalior 


1 General letter, 27th February 1839. 
* General letter, 6th July 1841. 
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Durbar to evade the observance of the decision in 
question could be met only by a firm declaration 
that the British government, when .acting as umpire 
between two states, or its officers, when deciding 
disputes between the subjects of two states, could 
not submit to have their proceedings arraigned and 
,their decisions set at nought by one of the parties 


concerned. 


The Gwalior Durbar 1 subnutted to the decision of Submission of 
the British authorities, and paid to Holkar’s hl " dia ‘ 
government the revenue which had been collected 
in the disputed tract. 

The health of Maharaja Him Rao Holkar was Adoption of 
in a delicate state. His Highness adopted Khandi hXw. m ° 
Rao as his heir and successor. Khandi Rao was a 
boy of thirteen, the son of an obscure zemindar, and 
very distantly related to the Holkar family. 

Sir Claude Wade, the new Resident, reported on EUU of the 
the evils arising from the practice of fanning 
districts in Malwa to individuals residing at a dis¬ 
tance, whose agents were unable to maintain an 
efficient police. Lord Auckland’s government re¬ 
marked that this state of things would not admit 
of an immediate or complete remedy, but the 
practice should be discouraged as much as possible. 

Maharaia Huri Rao Holkar died on the 24th of Death of 

** . , , Huri Ruo 

October 1843, aged forty-eight, and was succeeded Holkar. 
by his adopted son Khandi Rao Holkar. 


1 General letter, 15th September 1841. 
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Recommend- On the 2nd of February 1844 1 , Sir Claude Wade 

ation of the ' 

Rosidont on reported that Maharaja Khancli Jtao was danger- 

the suvceadoi). _ .... 

ously ill. He suggested that the widow o± Iluri 
Itao should be allowed to adopt another heir, or 
that Martand Itao Holkar, who had been deposed 
in 1834, should, as an act of grace and favour, be 
called to the throne. 

EnZwough 1 Lord Ellen borough was now Governor General, 
and was on his march to Allahabad after the battle 
of Maharajpore. His Lordship regretted that the 
state of Holkar was likely to he again exposed to 
the chances of confusion that must attend the 
succession of any one not. directly descended from 
the reigning family, and having no inherent title 
to the throne. He did not deem, it expedient to 
countenance any pretensions that might he advanced 
by Martand Kao, who had been already rejected by 
the public feeling from the throne after his succes¬ 
sion had been acknowledged by the British govern¬ 
ment ; and since then the British government had 
acquiesced in the rejection. He reminded Sir 
Claude Wade that three hoys had been presented to 
Iluri Rao Ilollcar, when Khandi B,ao had been 
selected, and he suggested that some enquiry should 
ho made as regards the other two. 

maintaining Ij0r<l -Ellenborough remarked that where there 
Uicjioikw was no person having the shadow of hereditary 
claim to succeed to the throne of a Native state, 
and no person possessing a legitimate title to adopt, 


Secret letter, 23rd March 1844, 





and where, moreover, that State itself was of com¬ 
paratively modem origin, owing its existence to a 
conquest made by predatory t roops, it must always 
remain a question how far it may be expedient to 
maintain the separate condition of that state for 
the benefit of none but the immediate followers of 
the court, and he directed that steps should be 
taken to ascertain the national feeling on the 
subject. , , 

Maharaja Khandi Kao died on the 17th of n«nth of 
February 1844. Lord Ellenborough’s government uoiw Ka ° 
decided on leaving the government in the hands of w 1 ' 
the existing regency of Mali Sahiba, the mother '• iu,lihoro "« b - 
of Huri Kao Holkar. Subsequently it was pro¬ 
posed to nominate a hoy, who had been pointed out 
by the Mali Sahiba as a fitting successor to Khandi 
Kao, should he be found on enquiry to he eligible 
Lor tho position. 

Mr. Robert Hamilton had now succeeded to the installation 
post of Resident at Indore. He declared in full iL'bXt. 
Durbar the desire of the British government to 
perpetuate the state of Holkar by the selection of 
a successor. Three days afterwards, without wait¬ 
ing for instructions, Mr. Hamilton installed the 
boy with all the formality of a hereditary chieftain, 
under the name of Tukaji Kao H olkar. For this 
serious departure from his instructions the Resident 
was severely censured, and informed that by bis 
proceedings an opportunity bad been lost to the 
British government of marking an important line 
of policy. 
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In 1845'- the marriage of the young Maharaja 
was under consideration. The Mah Sahiba con¬ 
sulted the Resident on the subject, but Mr. Hamilton 
declined to interfere in the matter. 

A disturbance took place in the Durbar office, 
originating in an assault committed by a discon¬ 
tented suitor on tlie Minister. The assailants were 
soon overpowered, and tranquility was restored. 

En April 1846 ! the marriage of Maharaja Tukaji 
Rno Holkar was celebrated. At the same time it 
was reported that the tranquility of Malwa had 
been undisturbed, and the security of life and pro¬ 
perty was felt throughout the country. 

In 1846, 1 * 3 4 the Indore Durbar was informed of the 
want of carnage cattle felt by the British army on 
the Sutlej, and handsomely offered a large number 
of carriage cattle as a; free gift to the British 


government. 

Suicide of h A fanatic* at Hinglasgliur pretended to have 
discovered the image of the “ Nar Sing” incarna¬ 
tion in a cave on a lull, and to have been ordered 
by the god to precipitate himself from the hill. He 
had carried out his intention and lost his life. The 
act was sudden and could not have been prevented; 
but the Durbar had ordered a sentry to be posted on 
the hill to prevent more suicides. 


1 General letter, 7th September 1S4G. 

5 General letter, 6th March 1847. 

* General letter, 5th March 1847. 

4 General letter, 7th August 1848. 
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Mr. Hamilton, the Resident, reported favourably Favourable 
on the young Maharajah’s ability, 1 intelligence and 
habits of business, and suggested that, as he was in 
his seventeenth year, it might be politic to entrust 
Bis Highness with the administration—ns a favour 
and a reward—before it, became a rightful acquisi¬ 
tion. Lord Dalhousie’s government saw no sufficient 
grounds for anticipating the period of the Maha¬ 
rajah’s majority, and declined adopting the llesi- ( 
dent’s proposal. 

In April 1852 s Mr. Hamilton presented Maharaja Majority of 
Takoji Rao Holkar in public Durbar with the jw 2»V. 
Governor General’s klnuifa, intimating that His 
Highness had attained his majority, and was 
qualified to undertake the duties of government. 

In December • 1852 s the Resident forwarded a Lora 
khurifca from the Baiza Bai to the address of the invited to a 
Governor General, inviting His Lordship’s presence r ‘ mdl ' tomi ’ u 
at the ceremony of the dedication of a temple at 
Oojein. Lord Balhousie’s government were of 
opinion that, whilst it was quite right for the repre- 
sen.tr fives of a Christian government, both at Hindu 
and Mahommadan courts, to pay these respects 
on occasions of religious festivals to the sovereign 
in his Durbar, they should decline being present at 
religious ceremonies j explaining to the prince that 
they desired to manifest all due respect for him, 
but could not attend his worship. Upon the 


General letter* 2nd June 1851. 

* General letter, 7th September 1852. 
3 General letter, 2nd April 1853. 
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principle that the Governor General could not 
attend a Hindu religious festival, the Resident was 
instructed to inform the Baiza Bai that his Lord- 
ship declined the invitation. 

ofewtwf 6 opportunity was taken to acquaint Mr. 

4 officers at i Iamilton that it had been publicly stated that he 

Hindu _. , 

festivals. was present at the religious ceremonies ot the 
Duaserali at Indore, and the Government of India 
accordingly* desired to be informed whether this was 
the fact, in order that it might furnish all Residents 
with instructions founded on the view's expressed 
above. 

Explanation Mr. Hamilton stated in reply, that he had 

Hamilton, invariably declined to he present at the perform¬ 
ance of any religious ceremony. He was not, 
and could not, and never had been, present at the 
religious ceremonial of the Pusserah. He accom¬ 
panied the Maharaja along the line of troops at the 
Pusserah, to which considerable importance was 
attached, but he never attended or countenanced 
religious ceremonies. 

Resident In 1853 Lord 1 PaJhousie’s government proposed 

appointed . ° 1 L 

" Agent for that the Resident at Indore should be appointed 

inSiV “Agent to the Governor General for Central India, 1 ' 
continuing to reside at Indore, and exercising the 
same authority over the Political Agent at Gwalior 
as was lately exercised by Mr. Bushhy. 

Compensation The Lieutenant-Governor 4 of the North-West 


for dak 
Tobberi 





1 Separate letter, 15th September 1853. 

2 General letter, ISth October 1853. 
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General in those provinces regarding the robberies 

of mails and banghy parcels in places within the 
cognizance of the Indore Residency. In June 
1852, the public mail was plundered on the borders 
of Sillana state by armed men, and property fo the 
value of Rs. 287 was carried off. The Post Master 
of Indore applied for compensation, under orders of 
the Government of India, dated 29th June 1850, 
but Mr. Hamilton declined to entertain the proposal. 
No less than seven robberies of the dAk had taken 
place in this quarter within the year, three of which 
were traceable to the S'llana state, or to its imme¬ 
diate border ; and the conveyance of the mail was 
said to be otherwise insecure and unprotected. 

Mr. Hamilton and his subordinates rested the 
case mainly on the injustice of making Native 
states responsible, whilst the British government, 
did not hold itself responsible for similar losses in 
its own territory. 

The Lieutenant Governor argued thpt this was a 
question resting on general considerations, which 
were set at rest by the Government of Indj&. In 
order to rebut a claim for compensation, it did not 
seem to His Honor to be sufficient to show that a 
certain number of chokidars or sowars were main¬ 
tained on the line. The general insufficiency of the 
arrangements was proved by the acts of. plunder; 
and it was observed that if dependant Native 
states were not made to feel that they were the 
sufferers in consequence of those acts of plunder, 
and that, therefore, it was to their interest to sup- 
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press them, the outrages would still continue. The 
Lieutenant Governor further remarked that he did 
not think the punishment should he made depend¬ 
ant on the accidental value of the articles abstracted; 
but that a certain lino should be levied on the 
chief whenever the pnblic mail was stopped and 
plundered in a dependant state, unless it could he 
shown that his subjects were blameless in the’ 
matter, or unless there were peculiar circum¬ 
stances which rendered the levy unjust and inex¬ 
pedient. 

orders of Lord Dalhousie’s government did not think, with 
Mhoosie. reference to the general principle laid down in 
1850, that it was now competent for the Resident 
to discuss' the principle, or to re-open a. question 
which had been already decided; and, unless special 
reasons could be shown in the case under reference, 
His Lordship was of opinion that the state where 
the robbery occurred should be made to pay. 

Question of Mr. Hamilton 1 In reply raised a question as to 
proteluie “ what constitutes a sufficient protective arrange- 
omn?Muents -ment to exonerate a Native state from liability?” 

Ho Avas told that such an establishment as should, in 
practice, prevent the occurrence of the offence, 
would constitute a sufficient protective arrange¬ 
ment. Lord Dalhousio’s government observed that 
if robberies were prevented, without the establish¬ 
ment of a regular and organized patrol along the 
line, such as had been established along the Grand 


1 General letter, 4th February 1854. 
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Trank Eoad from Calcutta to Meerut, and had 
been found to be effective, the Government of India 


would he satisfied, otherwise, an effective provision 
of this kind might fairly be required. 

Sir Robert Hamilton,' Agent for Central India, European 
reported that a European had. been moving about 
from state to state, under different names, giving 
out that he was connected with a Railway Com¬ 
pany, and obtaining money under this and other 
false pretences, and that on being detained (by 
whom was not stated), he became violent and even¬ 
tually absconded. Sir Robert Hamilton deemed 
it right that the Railway Companies should be 
protected against such proceedings, and that the 
Native chiefs should he made acquainted with the 
course that may he legally followed by political 
officers to rid them of such worthless persons. 

He accordingly suggested that political officers 
should qualify as justices of the peace, and that 
a distinct rule should ho laid down for their 
guidance as to the extent of authority which a 
political officer at a Native court could exercise over 
a British-born European subject not in the service 
of Her Majesity, nor in that of the Hon’ble Com- 
pany, who may commit a misdemeanour or other 
offence within the limits of such Native state. 

^ Lord Dalhousie informed the Agent ia reply, orders of 
that there was no occasion, even if it were possible 5^ # Dal ' 
to do so, for vesting political officers at Native 


General letter, 22nd November 1855. 
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courts with any legal powers for accomplishing 
the end he had in view. If the person to whom 
reference was made had raised money on false 
pretences in any Native state, and the Agent thought 
him a fit subject for trial and punishment, there 
was no reason known to the Government of India 
why be should not bo tried and punished by the 
established tribunals of the state, in the same 
manner as any other person, not being a European. 
If, on the other hand, expulsion would appear 
to him to bo a preferable mode of dealing with 
such a person, there could not he the slightest 
doubt that the chief of the Native state in which 
ho misconducted himself had a fair right to expel 
him, and that the chief would act rightly in doing 
so at the Agent’s request. 

In 1856 1 Sir Bobert Hamilton reported that 
Maharaja Ilolkar had for some time turned his 
attention to the modification of the customs and 
transit duties levied within his territories, with a 
view to their revision and to remodelling the mode 
of collection. Under the new system, three posi¬ 
tive advantages had been gained: first, the abol¬ 
ition of all vexatious and trifling taxes; secondly, 
a general reduction of all duties leviable through¬ 
out the territory; and thirdly, the establishment of 
four customs offices, and the abolition of all chow- 
kies for the collection of duties on the roads. His 
Highness had published a proclamation and drawn 
up a manual. 



1 General letter, 21st March 1857- 





A suitable kharita 1 was addressed to the Malta- Ktnrit* to 
raja in commendation of his efforts to ameliorate U >,knr ' 


11n condition of liis countiy, and to encourage 
traffic by abolishing transit duties on some articles, 
reducing them on others, and introducing a less 
vexatious system of collection than had hitherto 
obtained. 

Subsequently, Sir Itobert Hamilton reporfedtlie ,\b. 'Ution of 
removal of all chowkies for tlie collection of transit ' " !8,t ' tua ‘ 
duties on the lines of road leading from Indore to 
A gra, commonly called the Agra and Bombay road, 
and from Indore towards Saugor, within the terri¬ 
tories of Maharaja Ilolkar. 8 

Sir Robert Hamilton reported the death of the t*»n> of 
eldest son of Maharaja Tukaji Rao Holkar on the KolUt * 
21st February 1857.’ 

A blind young man, named Dunjerji, came into Pwipowd 
possession of considerable property, and was desir- a^Uum. 
ous of appropriating a portion of it to works of chari¬ 
ty. To this end he assigned B,s. 15,000 to be laid out 
as Sir Robert Hamilton might direct. Sir Robert 
thought that an Insane Hospital might be con¬ 
structed at Indore with this sum, and solicited the 
services of Lieutenant Shakespcar and Dr. Knapp 
to carry out this project. 

Lord Canning’s government wrote to the Lieute- Approved. 
nant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
requesting His Honor to sanction an expenditure 
on account of establishment, not exceeding Rs. 1,000 

1 General letter, 3rd Jnne 1857. 

8 General letter, 8th September 1857. 

1 General letter, 9th February 1858. 
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per annum, to give permanency to the scheme. 
The Lieutenant-Governor replied that he had no 
authority in. the matter, as Indore was beyond the 
limits of his jurisdiction; but lie expressed the 
opinion that a well-regulated Insane Hospital at 
Indore would be a great blessing to all the surround¬ 
ing districts. 


objections. Lieutenant-Colonel Durand, Officiating Agent 
for Central India, remarked, in forwarding the 
correspondence, that he had observed, during a 
very varied experience, that the dangerous forms 
of insanity were extremely rare in India, and that 
no instance had ever come before him Lunatics 
were allowed perfect uncontrolled freedom, and 
the result was that instances of dangerous madness 
were rarely known. Colonel Durand also did not 
feel sure “ but that Lunatic Asylums might speedi¬ 
ly he greatly abused by the unscrupulous and 
designing. ” ne observed that he could not bring 
the subject forward, recommending it with a like 
conviction to that expressed by Sir Robert Hamilton 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces. He was of opinion, therefore, that it 
migh t be preferable to leave the amount undisposed 
of until the return of Sir Robert Hamilton. 

Lord Canning’s government concurred in the 
opin ion expressed by Colonel Durand. 


Abitence of 
entries in the 
General 

letters. 


SECTION 3rd: NAGPOKE. 

1818 to 1853. 

There is nothing of importance recorded in the 
General letters respecting the affairs of Nagpore 
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for some years after the flight of Appa Sahib. 
Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, conducted the adminis¬ 
tration of the government down to the year 1826, 
when the Raja attained his majority; but no 
entries of the slightest interest are to be found 
for more than ten years after the Raja’s acces¬ 
sion. 


In 1887 the Resident submitted a report on the General 
existing state of the Durbar and country of Nag- N^yore! 
pore. The Government of India remarked that, 1837, 
although the good effects of the system introduced 
by Mr. Jenkins for the administration of the 
affairs of the Nagpore state wei*o very perceptible 
in the improved condition of the country, yet 
practically its working was, on the whole, less satis¬ 
factory under the existing Native management 
than formerly when it was under British control. 
Abuses had crept in, of which the people complained. 

Mr. Cavendish, the Resident, remarked that all the 
middle and lower orders anxiously wished for our 
rule, and contrasted the present with the past 
order of. things. The hopes which were once enter¬ 
tained of the young prince had proved fallacious. 

He was not guilty of acts which shocked public 
opinion, but he appeared to be destitute of all 
tne qualities essential in a good ruler. The Raja 
and fill his officers were attached to the British 
government, and the British name was in the 
highest degree popular among the great body of the 
people. 
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The Raja of Nagpore 1 2 * was about to proceed on 
a journey to the ' Dekhan for purposes of devo¬ 
tion. The Government of India had no objection, 
except on the score of the expense it would entail 
on His Highness. If the Raja eould find surplus 
funds for a journey of this description, his reve¬ 
nues must lie flourishing, and he could for the 
future liave no occasion to plead inability to pay 


the interest due to the British government. 

Question r<f The Resident reported'that the Raja was in a 
tiie.uec«»iun. weak state 0 f health, and requested instructions as 
regards the succession. He was told that in the 
event of the death of His Highness without issue 


or adopted heir, arrangements should be made for 
conducting the administration of the state, pending 
the orders of the Government of India. Those 
orders would be based on the circumstances that 
might present themselves at the time, and on the 
right which might be considered to attach to any 
surviving member of the Raja’s family to make the 


adoption. 

The Resident, Lieutenant-Colonel Speirs, 5 report- 
lu Nnarpore. the arl >ival of certain Missionaries at Nagpore. 

They belonged to the Free Church of Scotland; 
one of them returned to Bombay shortly afterwards, 
the other, Mr. Hislop, assumed the superintendence 
of a school at Kamptee and preached to the local 


1 General letter, IStli April 1842. 

2 General letter, 2nd June 1845. 

1 General letter, Gtb January 1846. 
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an community. Three German Missionaries 
Lad also resided for some time in Nagjpore territory. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Speirs took the necessary pro- Action of the 

, _ . . Kcfideut. 

cautions against the Missionaries preaching m loca¬ 
lities where the religious scruples or prejudices 
of the native community were likely to bo alarmed. 

As regards their wish to establish schools in Nagpore 
territory, he told them that ho would encourage 
the Baja in any wish for the diffusion of sound 
knowledge under their superintendence, hut he 
could not recommend the measure to His Highness, 
knowing that religious instruction was the principal 
end they had in view. 

The Resident, 1 on application, was allowed to Resident’* 

. . _ . . tour. 

make a tour about the neighbouring districts 
within the Nagpore territory during the cold wea¬ 
ther of 1846-47, to enable him to become personally 
acquainted with the country, and thus to be better 
able to advise the Raja as regards their manage¬ 
ment. 

An act of cruelty* was reported on the part of Crud man. 

" wont. 

the Raja and others, who had shot arrows at a 
buffalo and a goat which had been picketted for 
the purpose of being shot at. A friendly remon¬ 
strance had been made to the Ra ja, and His High- » 

ness had given his assurance that no such occur¬ 
rence should he permitted for the future. 

In 1848* the Raja’s finances were said to be in. an oi^rdcmi 
unsatisfactory state. The Assistant Resident at 

. 1 General letter, 7th February 1848. 

2 General letter, 22nd November 1848. 

a General letter, 6th March 1849. 
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Nagpovc was authorized to call upon the Durbar for 
a statement. His subsequent report showed that 
the finances w r ere in a most unfavourable condition. 
The Raja was warned of the disastrous consequences 
which must ensue unless he speedily checked the 
prodigality which had been wasting the resources 
of his state, and applied himself with vigour to the 
reform of his administration, reduced his expendi¬ 
ture within his revenue, and appointed honest and 
able men to responsible situations. 

Kemon- The Assistant Resident', in charge reported having 
floXja.'' tK spoken to the Raja, but it seemed highly improba¬ 
ble that any improvement would take place. The 
Raja was intemperate in his language and insult¬ 
ing in his demeanour. The temper and firmness 
evinced by Captain Ramsay was creditable, but the 
Government of India could not suffer a British 
officer, the representative of his government, to be 
addressed and treated as ho had been by the Raja. 
The Governor General accordingly addressed a 
kburita to the Raja, pointing out in emphatic terms 
the deplorable state of the financial and judicial 
administration of his country, and offering advice 
for their amelioration. The Raja was further told 
that Captaiu Ramsay had the confidence of the 
Governor General, and was acting under His Lord- 
ship’s instructions, and that it was expected that 
the Raja would treat him as the representative of 
the British government. 


! 8th May 1849. 
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Subsequently, 1 2 * the Baja was reported to have Reforms, 
seriously adopted measures, for extricating himself 
from his financial embarrassments. 

In 1850,* the Resident submitted a very satisfac- Farther 
tory report upon the expenditure and receipts of ' 
tHe Nagpore state, and the liquidation of the Raja’s 
debts. 

The Raia* died on the 11th 'December 1853, Death of tiu> 

J n i 1853. 

leaving no heir, real or adopted. Subsequently, 

Lord Dnlhousie’s government reported that, as tlie 
Raja died without heirs, the state reverted to the 
British government, by whom it bad been granted 
to His late Higlmess as a limited, tributary, and 
dependent sovereignty. Accordingly, Lord Dal- 
housie’s government determined, 4 on grounds both 
of right and policy, to incorporate the state of 
Nagpore with the British territories. 

The history of Nagpore is thus brought to a close, Conclusion, 
for no further mention is made of this province in 
the General Letters. The consequence is that the 
Summary of the Affairs of Gwalior end in 1856; 
that of Indore in 1858; and that of Nagpore in 
1853. The General Letters were brought down to 
1859, but contain no further reference to the affairs 
of either of the three states. 


1 7th September 1849. 

2 17th August I860. 

8 Separate letter, 4th January 1854. 

4 Separate letter, 4th March 1854. 
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WARREN HASTINGS' SECRET LETTER, 

80te Apeib 17bl. 

To the Ilon’hfo} the Committee of Secrecy of the Hon’hlc Court of 
Directors for Affairs of the Eon’ble United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, dated Fort 4 
William^ 

IWBU5 Sms,—In our general letter to the Hon'ble Court Separate 
of Directors, bearing date the 27th instant, we have acquainted D “"; 1 '.V’ of 
them with our intention of transmitting to you in a separate with tin iu-.-ht 
address an account or narrative of our proceedings with respect -" vmim, ' ia 
to the Berar government, and the army of the Berar Raja, 
stationed for a long time in the province of Orissa, which 
contain matter of too secret a nature to appear on the face 
o! our records, and we have now the honour of communicating 
the same to you. 1 

To render the subject of the narrative clear and intelligible, Darters in 
it will be necessary to revert to some circumstances which f‘°.2‘ r I ,, '* tio! 
happened a few months ago, and to unfold the dispositions si’mteix'.V Xj 
and views of some of the principal powers of Hindostan. 

In the month of September 1780 advices were received here t( 'mber 17S0. 

from the Governor and Council of Madras of the melancholy 

late of Colonel Baillie’s detachment, the retreat of the army 

under General Munro, and the desperate state of our affairs 

on the coast of Coromandel. It was immediately resolved 

that the most vigorous measures should he taken to assist 

the presidency of Madras with men and money from Bengal. 

Accordingly transports were fitted out with all expedition, 
and General Sirjj Eyre Coote was sent round by sea with a 
supply of 15 lakhs of rupees and a strong detachment of 
European infantry and artillery, the flower of our army ; 


0 f 'NOW 
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and it was agreed that a further reinforcement’ of five 
thousand sepoys should be assembled at Midnapore and sent 
afterwards by land under the command of Colonel Pearse. 

At this important period we were engaged in a war with 
tho Mahratta government at Poona,, which had lasted for 
some years; much expense liad already been incurred, and, 
notwithstanding a constant train of successes which had 
attended all the operations of our army under the command 
of General Goddard, we had still no immediate prospect it 
terminating the war. 

Tripartite It was at this time known that Mudaji Bhonsla, the 
twi-onHvdcr, of the Mahratta State of Bmr, and Nizam Ali Khan, 
n foam, the Soubahof the Deccan, had united in a plan of confederacy 

raUu^u/ 1 U the English with Hyder Ali, the Nawab of My sore, 

Poo nn against ant ^ Ministers of the Peishwa's government at Poona, 
tho English. Mudaji was to invade Bengal, and the Nizam was to enter 
the Company’s Circars of Chicacple, whilst Hyder was to 
pass the Ghauts and to lay waste the Carnatic, The govern¬ 
ment of Poona, pressed in their own territories, could only 
contribute to this plan of offensive war by grants of lands 
to its allies. 

Kaja of rterar The Raja of Berra* had, nevertheless, on many occasions 
tho English : £ iven ^ ie m0st evincing proofs -of his pacific disposition 
diver te force towards the English, and had even given us early intimation 
najilnteiXd of tllis confederacy, alleging that he had been compelled to 
for Holmr into enter into it from a dread of the resentment of.hhs asso¬ 
ciates, and assuring us that, whatever appearances he might 
be constrained to assume, he would not involve the Berar 
government in a decided enmity with the English. In con¬ 
formity to this plan of policy, Mudaji had sent from 30 to 
) 40, 000 horse under the command of his second, son, Chim- 
liaji Baboo. They received their dismission on the day of 
the Dusserah, or the lltli August 1779. The plan of opera¬ 
tions prescribed to them by the confederates was to march 
into 8ehai\ which they might have reachedin two months ; 
but, instead of following this plan, they took a different road, 
and, by studied delays, had only reached Cuttack in the month 
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following, being about the time when the periodical 
rains usually set in in that province, which, of course, served 
them sis a pretext for deferring 1 the prosecution of their pro¬ 
fessed design, and they were at this time still laying at 
Cuttack. 

The Nizam had committed no open hostilities against us, v . AtrhfuI 
though there is every reason to suppose (and he has even att.;tudo of 
himself avowed it) that he was the projector of the coiifed- th<,Nizam * 
eraoy, and Lad secretly supplied the other powers with 
money to carry on their operations against us. 

r Ihe advices from Madras proved but too fully the activity Open fcostifi- 
and spirit with which Hycler had begun to perform his part tieso f H 7 der - 
in this alarming confederacy. 

Such was the posture in which we stood with respect to French exp* 
the powers of this country. Our advices regarding out’ 

European enemies were uncertain. It was, however, firmly cxpu < ’ 
believed that an expedition would be attempted by the 
breach in the course of the season against some of the Com¬ 
pany s settlements in India; though it was impossible to 
foiesee whether it would fall on Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, 
though the latter was most possible. 

Under these circumstances, it became expedient to contract Probable 
is much as possible the sphere of our military operations, 

J r the Jeishwa 

>o unit, without endangering the safety or our own possessions at the buc- 
in Bengal, \^miglit be able to act with more force and efficacy Hy^w^nego. 
in our end : vonr- to recover the Carnatic, and to revenge the tiatiocafor 
injury which the English had sustained from Hyder Ali. ^oTvlhwa 
Hie government at Poona had long borne an inveterate tljr ? u F h the 
and avowed enmity against Hyder; and though temporary ocSiKr im 
policy had now united them in one cause, yet his groat 
and unexpected successes might naturally revive their 
former jealousy and alarm the Ministers of Poona with 
apprehensions for the future safety of their own territories. 

1 he opportunity therefore seemed favorable for proposing to 
^bem terms of reconciliation from this Government; and as 
dudaji Bhonsla had always professed the strongest desire 
of effecting* a pacification betwixt us and the Mahratta 
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Suites, it was thought necessary to engage him as a mediator 
in the intended negotiation. With these views a treaty was 
drawn out by us and sent to Nagpore, and Mudaji was 
desired to get it executed by the Peis 1 wa and his Ministers, 
arid to sign it himself as the guarantee for the punctual ob¬ 
servance of it on both sides. 

Whilst this negotiation was in suspense, it was agreed to 
postpone the march of the detachment destined by land for 
Madras, because its route lay through the territories of 
Mudaji .Bhonsla, and it must necessarily pass by that part 
of his army which was laying at Cuttack under the com¬ 
mand of Chimnaji—circumstances which, without having 
obtained the previous concurrence of Mudaji, might, in tho 
unsettled state of our connection with that Prince, not only 
expose the detachment to difficulties and opposition in its 
march, but lead it into operations very different from the 
intention of its equipment, and draw on us the decided enmity 
of Mudaji, whose power, when exerted against us, would 
prove an important acquisition to the strength of Hyder 
and the Ministers of Poona. The great exertions which 
had already been made by this Government required also some 
time before the necessary arrangements could be made for 
fitting out a new detachment which was to perform so long 
a march aiul he employed in service of so much importance. 

On the 9th January 1781 answers were at length received 
from the Raja of Berar and his Ministers, which contained, 
however, so many objections to the proposed treaty, that little 
room was left to hope for an immediate accommodation with 
the government of Poona. And, besides the points which 
came into discussion from their immediate connection with 
the treaty, these letters contained a variety of claims and 
propositions asserted by Mudaji on his own account, which^ 
though they were not wholly nevv, were recapitulated in a 
style that impressed us with doubts regarding the sincerity of 
MudajPs former professions and assurances. 1 

» A selection of the letters referred to in this dispatch will he found in 
tho subsidiary correspondence reprinted at the end. For those noticed above 
see Noa. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
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The season for action was now far advanced; Colonel p ea rse ordered 
Pearses, detachment was almost ready, and the state of our 60 111 ‘ ir< -‘ h : 
affairs on the coast would not admit of longer delay. It was ^i to cx- S ° n 
evident, also, from the answers which had been received from matters 
Mudaji, that he conceived that our affairs were reduced to 
a state more desperate than they really were. To remove, 
therefore, this impression, as well as to afford the most speedy 
assistance to the Presidency of Madras, it was resolved that 
the detachment should immediately proceed and make its way 
through the province of Orissa against all opposition. To 
reconcile Mudaji, however, to this measure by every mark of 
attention in our power, and to prevent, if possible, a rupture 
from the meeting of the two armies, it was agreed to depute 
a gentleman from this Government to Chime aji Baboo at 
Cuttack. Mr. Anderson was selected for this service, and the 
following instructions ere given to him : — 


To— Me. David Anpeuso^,— dated Fort William , 14th January 

1871. 

SrB,—We hereby appoint you our Special Minister to Baja Oliim- 
naji Bhonsla, the Commander o£ the Army of the Government of Berar, 
now in the province of Cuttack, and we direct you to proceed thither with 
all possible expedition for tho following purposes:— 

1st .—You will produce to tho Itaja your credentials, and Instruction* 
deliver to him and to the Dewan, Bowamiy Pnnfc Appa, to Mr. David 
the introductory letters which you will receive from Anderson, 
the Governor-General. 11th January 

2ndly. —You will notify to them in form that orders have btier 
given to Lieutenant-Colonel Bourse, tho Commander 
of tho Army lately formed at Midnapore, to march 
into the Carnatic by the way of Cuttack, its only 
practicable route, apprising them that this informa¬ 
tion is given them in consideration of the ancient 
friendship which has subsisted between our forces 
in the Carnatic and the government of Nag 1 pore, and 
for the prevention of any cause which might oven- 
tua'ily disturb it. For this reason we have instructed 
you to request them in our name to cause such of 
their troops as may yet be in the road through which 
our army must pass, to remove at such a distance 
from it as may prevent the individuals on either side, 
and particularly the followers of the camps, whose 
licentiousness is the most difficult to he restrained, 
from engaging in mutual broils, which might imper¬ 
ceptibly lead to serious and alarming consequences, 

V 
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affecting the union of the two States; ana to acquaint 
them that the strictest orders have from the mime 
motives been issued to the Commander of the English 
Army, who is a man of: understanding and prudence, 
to observe all the duties of friendship with the Raja 
and his people, and to avoid whatever may tend to 
create a m^understanding with either; that tho 
force has been some time since assembled and ready 
to march, but letters having been before sent to 
Nagpore containing the substance of iV treaty pro¬ 
posed for the. guarantee of Raja. Mudaji Bbonsla, 
and the acceptance and ratification of the Ministers 
of the Peislnva with other subjects tending to draw ' 
the two governments of Berar and Bengal into a 
closer and firmer connection of friendship and interest; 
the march of the army was therefore withheld till 
an answer should be received from Nagpero: that 
an answer has been received but not conclusive, many 
points remaining for adjustment, which may bo the 
work of time; that we are assured of the inflexible 
determination of the Raja to maintain the ancient 
friendship of the Bhonsla family with this Govern¬ 
ment, and to unite with it in ono common cause 
whenever the terms and objects of it can be settled 
to our mutual satisfaction, but, that we cannot suffer 
tho necessary plans and measures of government to 
Temain suspended in the expectation of this conclusion, 
nor our armies to lose tho season of action while 
those of our enemies are employing it against us ; and 
that having acquitted ourselves of the obligation 
imposed upon us by our sense of the relations subsist¬ 
ing between the two governments, the rest remains 
with them, and they must be answerable for the con¬ 
sequences if they do not conform to our example. 
You will be careful to make them understand that 
the orders to Colonel Pearse are positive to prosecute 
his march and make his way against all opposition. 

Hr dig* —If you find the Raja and hxs Dewan disposed to tolro a 
more decided part in our favor,—of whiefc, indeed, we 
have no expectation,—we desire that you will solicit 
the aid of 2,000 effective and chosen horse, or any hss 
number which they may be willing to contribute, to 
accompany Colonel Penvse, and to act under his com¬ 
mand, and receive their pay from the Company 
through their paymaster, tho inode and rate ^ of which 
we empower you to settle by written stipulation. 

Wily. —We expect that this application will draw from them 
other demands, but these we direct you to transmit 
to us and wait our answers to them, not judging it 
either necessary or expedient to give you more posi¬ 
tive orders upon other points. 

It is our order that you correspond with Lioutenant-Colonel Pearse, 
transmitting to him speedy and regular information of all matters proper 
for bis knowledge. 
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Hr. AiKlerson haying received those instructions, proceeded nurture of 
on his journey towards Cuttack. On his arrival at Balasore, Mr - Anderson, 
he found that Chiinnaji had marched with his army against 
the fort of Dhokanal, which is situated among the hills, and 
that it would be impossible at that time to penetrate through 
the passes which were in the possession of the mountaineers. 

Mr. Anderson communicated this difficulty to the Governor- 
Genera] in the following letters;— 


To — The Hon ’me Wauben Hastings,— dated Bala.iorc, 22nd 
January 1781, 

Hon’bi.k Sin,—I arrived here this morning. The Mahratta Army is, Mr. Anderson 
T find, engaged m the siege of Dliekaual, which lays amongst the hills, at Italnanro • 
a considerable distance to the westward of the Cuttack' road. The reports to 
communication is, 1 am told, almost entirely stopped, as there is a thick Calenttn that 
jungle of near 17 0088 in length betwixt, the road arid Dhokanal, which Chiinnaji in 
is no much infested by the people of the rebellious Rajas, that some days absent iu the 
ago a considerable body of horse, which attempted to penetrate to the ^~ Iul 
anny with some supplies from Cuttack, were obliged to return. January. 

1 foresee, therefore, a great difficulty in reaching Chiinnaji's camp in Delay in tho 
time to carry on any negotiation before the arrival of Colonel Pearses negotiations, 
detachment, and what will, X fear, considerably augment it, is the absence 
of the E’onjdar of this place, for whom f brought a Jotter from Bcnv 
Kaui Pundit, I have delivered the letter to his Naib, but having no 
previous notice, he seems undetermined how to act until he shall receive 
directions from the Subahdar at Cuttack. This would require a delay 
of four or five days, but you may be assured I shall endeavour to find 
means of proceeding sooner. 

Whilst I regret extremely this delay, it is with some pleasure that I Absence of 
remark that the same circumstance which is the cause of it renders the Chiinnaji 
object of my deputation less important than it would have been had leaves the 
the army of the Mahratlas boon unemployed, and on the high road to road open to 
Cuttack, Pearso. 

If 1 can get the Naib Foujdars permission, and a few of bis servants Proposes 
for my protection (which I find from experience is absolutely necessary), going to 
I shall set out to-morrow for Cuttack and there wait until I can hear Cuttack, 
fr oi: Chimnaji, or uutil I can get an escort to conduct me through tho 
hills. 


To—The IIon’ble Wabuen Hastings, —dated Balasore , 23rd 
January 1781. 

Hoit'ble — I had tho honor to write you yesterday; T have now Advises hh 

determined to set out for Cuttack to-morrow morning at all events. The departure ou 
Naib Foujdar has promised to send two or three of his sepoys along the morrow, 
with me, which will, I hope, prevent any delay from my being stopped by ~ 3r d January, 
the chowkidars on the road. Bissu ruber Pundit is, I find, with Raja 
Ram Pundit at Cuttack. I shall consult with him about my future 
operations; and if tho road to Chimnaji's camp is impracticable, I shall 
wait at Cuttack until I shall receive your orders, or until [ can find 
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means to convey a letter-and receive an answer from Chimnaji. I do 
not understand that there ‘are many troops in this part of the country ; 
they are mostly gone with Chimnaji into the Dhekanal country. The 
few that are left are, 1 believe, under the command of Raja Ram Pundit, 
who is a man of high rank and much respected amongst the Mahrattas. 

I think it is probable that the chief object of my deputation may be 
answered by an interview with him—I mean the declaration which you 
have enjoined me to make with respect to the march id’ Colonel Pearse. 

But if you should think it at all events necessary that J should find 
means of waiting on Chimnaji to pursue the remaining objects of my 
commission, viz., to persuade him to take an active part and join us, or 
to enter into some engagement to remain passive, it will be necessary to - 
send me more particular instructions, because these propositions will, as 
you have observed, lead to demands on his part that I shall be unable to 
answer until I can write to the Board aud receive their orders, which 
(hemmed in a Chimnaji is at present by the rebellious Rajas) would 
be very difficult, and, if effected, would be attended with so much delay as 
to render my negotiations with the Mahrattas. either regarding a junction, 
or remaining passive, of no use with respect to Colonel Pearse's detach¬ 
ment. I beg leave to submit these circumstances to your consideration, 
and to request your orders, which, as far as I can judge at present may 
reach me before it will be in my power to leave Cuttack. 

Mr. Anderson The Governor-General laid these letters before the Board ; 

Calcuttl Ut and there appeared so little probability of Mr. Anderson's 
being able to effect an interview with Chimnaji, and that 
gentleman's presence was wanted at the Presidency for the 
duties of a very important station to which we had lately 
appointed him., we agreed to direct him to return to the Pre¬ 
sidency, and to leave the subject of his commission with 
Raja Ram Pundit, the Naib of Cuttack. The following 
letter was accordingly written to him by the Secretary:— 

To — Mb. David Anderson,— dated Fort William. 29th January 

1781 . J 

Sin,—I am directed to convey to you the orders of (the JETon'ble 
Governor-General and Council that you immediately return to the Pre¬ 
sidency, delivering the subject of your commission to Raja Ram 
Pundit, the Naib of Cuttack, to ho by him communicated to Chimnaji 
Baboo. 

Mr. Anderson in the meantime proceeded on to Cuttack, 
and during his stay there wrote the following letters to the 
Board:— 

To—The Hojk'ble Warren Hastings, Governor-Genial and 
Council,—dated Cuttack , 31st January 1781. 

Reports Hon'bus Sir & Sirs,—O n my arrival here, three dnyVago, I was in- 

Imving .sent formed that Raja Chimuaji was encamped with his whole army amongst 
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the hills, about 24 coss from this place: that tho 

in -general up in arms against the Mahratta government- thit mTv l “ 

had for sometime entirely out off the communion brtfetSi pft J '‘ 

•Hid the Rinas camp, but that it was then again in some measure 

opened by the reduction of the Raja of Dhekamd, who had been ^ 

oi the principal and most active leaders in the rehellmi T ™ r l » 

despatched letters to Raja Chinn,aji and biT D Be 

informing them of my deputation from you and of iv Ziv l ’ 

end requesting to know if it would he agreeable to th m thm ’ | h tn 

wait upon them in camp. It is with conceal' L 0 & d to 

j-ou that the hurkaras who carried the letters have now retort and 

inform me that it is utterly impossible to pass thmm-l V i -ii 1 

considerable bodies of horse who have IS le - S1 T hl1 *- even 

being obliged to retun, TMs 

* As'tihore^h W} f m 1 bllv . Bbad an opportunity of conversmg. ‘ V ° ,te ° 

As theit .han been ng intercourse whatever betwixt thi> nlace nnH th« 


Ml the iniiabivants here conclude, front a variety of riZ “r 

J.S aV;r„7 u ,?iS"«-“ » f » ” - ^ * 

1*M » „foSS 

left for me to pursue. * ° “ e re « Mdm « the measures which are now 


T °*~ The Qovernor.Qeverul and 

Council,—dated Cuttack, Sth February 1781, 

your Wtof/s ® Vening tb6 b0mr t0 rwi7 ° Report, neir. 

SoM^r 2Sr 1 ™°°’ ?\? 

be 'oonsidere/ tt°M°! %^ mi ^ 

Of Tho ^ Aw^nd U re V h?te P ^ S n gWat r^ iRlit in tLe 

1 ttt a former, interview to them tho intention of my deputation 

Ju.d I this morning entered on the subject more fully, explaining it to 
liimn nearly in the words of my instruction «. During the course of our 
- onvocation, Manuji and Hurdyram at first expressed! Wine apprehen¬ 
sions trom the resentment which the Peisbtva and his Minister would 
*otertam an their master’s suffering Colonel Pearses detachment to p*s.v> 
uiey enlarged much on the steady attachment shown by Mudaji to the 
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English, even whilst alt the other nations wove at enmity with us *, and 
observed that he had sent his son to command the troops, who, notwith¬ 
standing the pressing instances of the Veiahwa aud his M misters, had 
thus long avoided an invasion of out territories,'and had ever, now, under 
pretence of reducing some petty Rajas, removed his army to a consider¬ 
able distance on purpose that our troops might the more easily pass. 
This was a proof of friendship which had not occurred to them at our 
first interview, I was pleased, however, to find it adduced, and readily 
admitted it. I pursued the favorable disposition which it discovered, and 
I have the pleasure to inform you that Manuii aud Hurdyram pro¬ 
mised that orders should he sont to all the idnadars and officer# on the 
road, not only to avoid doing anything which might he productive of 
disputes, but to assist as far as possible in supplying the detachment with 
provisions in their route. The performance of this promise must, how- 
over, I am sensible, depend on the intentions of the Mahratta government, 
and the cutlers which may bo received from Chimnaji. At the request 
of Manuji and Iturdyram, I delivered to them tho letters of intro¬ 
duction vvhicli I received from the Governor-General for Ohimxiaji, and 
some despatches which I had brought from Beny Kara Pundit to his 
brothor, and they promised that they would immediately forward them 
to camp under a strong escort, together with a letter from themselves to 
Raja Chfmnaii, Informing him or the subject of mv commission. 

t learned from Manuji and Hurdyram that Chimnaji, with almost 
the whole of his army, was at a place called Khond on tho boundaries or 
the Ounjer country, about 35 cosh from hence. It lays, I am informed, 
nearly north-west from Cuttack; aud no inference can bo drawn regarding 
Chimnaii's intentions from tho supposed situation of the army, as it is 
said to be almost equally convenient for marching to any of the places 
for which report variously destines it—to Sumbulporo, to Great Nagporo, 
or to tho western frontiers of Bengal. 

In obedience to your orders of the 29th ultimo, I shall set out to¬ 
morrow on my return to Bengal. 


Mr. Anderson afterwards left Cuttack and set out on his 
return to the Presidency. On liis arrival at Baksoro, he over¬ 
took Bissumber Pundit, a vakeel whom Chimnaji B Loo 
had sent through the hills, under a strong* escort, with des¬ 
patches to the Governor-General. Mr. Anderson agreed to 
travel in company with Bissumber Pundit to Calcutta ; but 
before he left Balasoro, he heard that Chimnaji, with all his 
u*iny, was come clown into the open country, which \vd>* 
confirmed by a letter which be YSSeived from ChimnajPs 
Minister, Bowanny Pun,d a ^ expressing a great desire to see 
him, and req’dcs^emg him to return from Balasore to Chim- 
najp'S camp, which was then in the neighbourhood of 
Jeypore. But as the order of the Board of the 29th 
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■.muaty was positive, and Mr, Anderson knew not, on what 
groun^ it was issued, he thought he could not take upon 
himself to deviate .from it. He excused himself therefore to 
^owanny Pundit in the heat manner he could, and having 
nmten ah the circumstances to the Governor-General, he pro! 
eeedod by slow journeys towards Calcutta, expecting to receive 
on the road further orders for his conduct. The Governor! 
general accordingly did write to him three letters, directs 
!n:a to comply with Bowanny Pundit's desire, but as they 
were sent by one road, and Mr. Anderson proceeded by another 
■hey did not reach him till .after his arrival at Calcutta. ' ' ' 

n the meantime Colonel Pearse's detachment entered the u , , 
Mahratta territories; and Chimnaji Baboo, whoso army 
now within a few miles of the road, not only suffered him !' , T ,rh !!,r “ 

onpoMtion, h* fci „ M / c ZZJZ, — * 

n th whatever they might want. The Colonel's letters 

‘ i,m w f a ‘ y testm, °mes of lhe care with which the officer 
executed his instructions j and the detachment during the 
whole of tho march through Orksa had the most plentiful 
supplies of gram and every kind of provisions. 

Repeated despatches were about this time received from v ■ „ 

• umnaji and his Ministers i professing their friendly disposi- *««» 

<leclariag thcJr rcs ° iuti< ® toSsafu 

t Co ™ Pear « e assistance during his march G*"** 

time'^f u n f a \ b |' t all ,f com plaining, at the same 

tunc of the hardships which their friendship for the English 
had brought upon them, and the difficulty which they found 

iu pacifying their troops, who complained of their want of 
pay, and loudly called out to be led to plunder. 

The nmssage which Bisaumber Pundit conveyed from w * , .... 
aja Clnmnaji Baboo contained several propositions of sent buck to 
great importance; and as the .Raja bad expressed some lklMOr 
chagrm at not seeing Mr. Anderson on his first deputation, 


1 These letters are of no moment, bein# merely lorn? -winded rdoeti'mna 
o 1 10 otii0rs ' ^ lms not therefore been deemed necessary to print tlim 
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we agreed to send that gentleman back to him. The Gov- 
ernpr-General also sent Bissumber Pundit back at the same 
time with answers to the Raja's propositions. As it became 
necessary to inform Mr. Anderson of the propositions con¬ 
veyed by Bissnmber Pundit, and to direct him to sound the 
dispositions of the Raja and his Ministers regarding several 
objects of secret nature, it was thought advisable to issue Iris 
instructions from the Governor-General only, without minut¬ 
ing’ the particulars of them on tbe usual records of the 
Council. The following is a copy of the letter which, being 
agreed on by the Board, was written to him :— 

To— Mb. David Anders ox,—dated Fort William, 28 th February 

1781. 

Sib,—F or the better accomplishment of the views of this Government, 
in the general commission with which you have been charged, I think 
it proper to furnish you with the following materials of information and 
instructions for their occasional application. 

The immediate* and professed design of your deputation is, as it origin¬ 
ally was, to reconcile the government of Nagpore to the passage of 
Colonel Pearse s detachment through tlio province of Orissa, and to afFord 
it the most public mark of attention and respect. It may, however, 
he productive ot other consequences, and those I proceed to explain. 

The cause assigned by the government of Nagpore for sending no 
large a force to our frontier is the necessity in which it found itself of 
complying ostensibly with tbo sudden requisitions which were made to 
it by the ruling administration of Poona and Nizam Ali Khan, and 
the danger to which a refusal would have exposed it from the power 
of the confederacy in which they bad reoonfcly engaged. This inten¬ 
tion was early notified to us, with solemn professions of friendship 
and a fixed resolution to maintain it. Hitherto I had no reason to 
doubt these assurances, for they have been verified by facts. Chinan aji 
received Ins dismission, and is said to have begun his march on the 
Dusserah, on the 11th of August, of tho year 1779. Ho proceeded by 
studied deviations and delays, and instead of entering Debar, which was 
the proscribed scene of his operations, he kept the road of Cuttack, where 
he arrived in May last, and has confined himself to that province, 
though greatly distressed ever since. 

In the month of October I secretly furnished him with three lakhs of 
rupees to relieve the pressing wants of his army, and guv 3 him expect¬ 
ations of a larger supply if the answer to tho letters then despatched 
to Nagpore were such as I required; that is, if Mudaji accepted the 
guarantee of our treaty ofFered to the Peishwa, and issued orders either 
for the junction of the army under Chimnaji with ours, or its recall. 
He has done neither, hut captiously objected to every article of tbe 
treaty, proposing such amendments and additions as he must have 
km wu would be rejected, and declined to send the orders required to his 
sou, but still professing an inviolable attachment. It is possible that 
these declarations were made only to save appearances, as tho barren 
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expedition a^iunst Dhekanal at the precise instant in which Colonel 
Peai’se was preparing to march into Orissa, can only be reconciled with 
any principle of rational polity by the supposition that it was calculated 
to remove it from the line of his route. Ho has boon permitted to 
puss without interruption, an officer of that government appointed to 
conduct him, am’ he has to this time been plentifully supplied with pro¬ 
visions, either by the command or the connivance of the Raja. You 
will be yourself a competent-judge whether the consequent conduct of 
the Raja is answerable to tho conclusion which I have stated of the 
authority which has proscribed it. 

It can only bo ascribed to two motives. One, that which I have suppop- Improbability 
, the other, to profit by the departure of so considerable a part of our of Chimnaii 

I'f'rt. nmt f.A 1TIY’ ‘.HIM ,-.C T>,.l - .. :xL I .... L. ; c . 1- .. ' 


' —.> X r ■j uji hu uuiiMiueiiuue a pare oi our 1 i ' nun 

foi’f e, and to invaae the province of Behanu with less hazard of resist- invading 
ancc. I have no suspicion of the latter, because it is inconsistent with Bdiar. 
rny belief of the policy of that State, and with tho season ot the year, 
which is already too far spent for such an undertaking. 

The object of this temporising system is to obtain the ackuowlcdg- Causes of cho 
ment of the claim of the government of Borar to the chout of Bengal; temporising 
arid I have no uoubt that this concession alone would instantly purchase of tho Berur 
tueir nil i mice, and their decided and open declaration in our favour. 1 Raja, 
kiiov that this is their object, although it has never yet been declared 
in bum: possibly you will bo questioned upon the subject. If Chim- 
nap. has authority to treat upon this or anv other subject, receive his 
proposals and transmit them to the Board. If he has not, you v/ill with 
propriety refer him back to his principal, with whom it ought to originate, 
since ho must ratify whatever is concluded respecting it. Profess your¬ 
self unqualified to talk upon any point net included in your instructions, 
b.il hear and report whatever the Baja or his Minister may say to you, 
and rather encourage, than check, any hope which they may entertain of 
our compliance with their pretensions, endeavouring to learn from them 
whod advantage they are disposed to offer for so important a concession; 
whether they will engage to unite with us in the prosecution of the war 
against Kyder to Ins final extirpation ; whether they will accept an equi- 
vak.it, or even more than an equivalent, in ar y other quarter for the 
chout either the portion acquired by General Goddard of Guzerat and 
Konkan, or such conquests as maybe made by Colonel Camao in Malwa or 
Jvhandesh, or any other which they may suggest. Be careful not to put 
questions, to them directly, by wliich they may construe a yielding dis¬ 
position m this government, or an eagerness to court their friendship 
n\ too great sacrifices, but rather endeavour to load them to the informa¬ 
tion which you may want by questions of explanation, and by such 
observations and even misapprehensions as may be most likely to pro¬ 
duce the discovery of their real sentiments and expectations. 

in the meantime it is possible that some advantage may be made of FossibiL’ty of 
mo particular and personal views of the young Baja himself. As the working on 
immediate heir of his father, he has pretensions to the succession of the the individual 
sovereign authority of the Mahrabta State, and it seems to be the only interests of 
pi- ^ sion which can be made for him to secure his future independency. Ckinimyji. 

i 'll ^ 18 > ^ Aker’s death will leave him at the mercy of his brother, 
and without a resource, for it is not likely that his brother should ex- 
pc. .1 toe wealth, or hazard the power ot his own State, to promote his 
lnteiest and raise him to a dignity superior to his own. Neither is it 
improbable that Mudaji would he glad to see the accomplishment of 
sue i an establishment for both his sons. The policy of the Dewan is, 
tt ‘ > ' U1 wid, more directed to the elevatiou of the family and govern- 
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ineiit, than to the establishment of any individual interest in it, except 
perhaps that of Baghoji, the eldest son by blood of Mndaji, bat the 
sort and successor of Januji by adoption. Bany Earn and Bissttinber 
Pundit are properly his servants, and strongly attached to him. Bowan- 
ny Pundit is in the same interest, and was chosen to his prosent trust by 
Dcwagur Pundit. These three persons would take alarm at any sugges¬ 
tion of a separate interest of Ghimnnji, and on this account you will 
cautiously avoid touching on any subject tending to it with them. But 
I recommend that you seek an opportunity to souud Clumnaj! himself 
upon it. I am told that, though young and inexperienced, ho does not 
want understanding; that ho is ambitious, spirited,, and impatient of 
control. Seek an opportunity of conversing with him alone. He will, 
perhaps, afford you one without any contrivance on your part, and this 
will be better. Avail yourself of it to inspire him with hopes of the 
I>aj. Ask him what is his present object in the command assigned 
him. Is it the attainment of any settlement in Bengal P This, if accom¬ 
plished, whatever it he, will become the portion, of his brother, and his 
own dependence moro confirmed by it; and to effect it, ho may lose the 
friendship of the English, by which it may be in his power to raise him¬ 
self to a condition of higher state and splendor than any that his family 
have yet known. There is no power in the Mabratta State which can 
oppose his pretensions, if immediately asserted. If deferred beyond the 
present crisis, it may be too late. His own precarious situation and 
future vassalage, and the prudonco of endeavouring* to obtain some 
provision during his father's life, are arguments which may likewise 
be suggested with effect. The subject is delicate ; break it to him 
warily. First try his disposition; proceed as you find him affected by 
what you have said, but do not go heyornl the encouragement which ho 
may give you. The effect will at least bo to gain time, and to render him 
less solicitous for the prosecution of any measures which may involve 
him in a decided enmity with the English ; and if you should bo able 
to make such an impression on his mind as to induce him to become a 
party with his father for our cause, it is as much as I can expect from it, 
unless he should at once resolve to anticipate bis father’s concurrence, 


and join a pari of his forces to Colonel Pearse’s detachment, 

TV* ..1._ I ri • -l lw./« rr. <fl hie H'uurviiOiiiAHi nWi'Vi ui.t 


Negotiations Bissuinhor Pundit has received his dismission from me and will imme- 
between . diately return with answers to the four propositions which he brought 
l\lr. Hastings from Chimnajee Baboo, These you already know.. I shall therefore 
aud Chim- on }y s tate them in short head, which will be sufficient to mark the 
na P* relation of my answers to each. 

Borar State Pjreliminaky. Moonsifee .—This word, which Bissumbcr Pundit has 
released from constantly repeated by itself as comprising the whole of the Baja’s 
the tripartite meaning,*I. do not very satisfactorily understand. But si ’ it to 



alienee. require my advice for his future conduct, I have givon it in uie knowing 


terms : — 

The government of Bt-rar has already afforded so many and so public 
instances of its disposition to favour ours, that it can no longer answer 
any useful purpose to temporise,—and why should it temporise P The 
reply to this question is, for their maun ,—that is, for the credit of their 
faith. To this I have answered that the faith of the confederacy, if ever 
binding on thorn, having been originally imposed by violence, has been 
long since dissolved by every other party composing it- - 

1st —By Ryder Ali Khan, in soliciting and obtaining from the 


King a Jirmaun for the subadary of Deccan, to the total 





exclusion of the rights of the Nizam, and to the injury of 
the Peishwa himself, who possesses a part of the territory 
which is included in the grant,; nor is the guilt of the act 
extenuated by the inefficaoy of the patent, the disposition 
being equally manifested by it. 

2ndlg.— By Nizam Ali Khan, who promised to support tho project¬ 
ed invasion of Bengal by a similar attempt on the Cireurs 
of Chioaoolo, &c., as soon as Chinmaji’s army was on its 
march, which promise he has neither performed, nor has 
ever made the least movement towards it. 

Srdlp und lthly.~ By the Peishwa himself, or the Minister acting 
for him; first, in ordering Beegajeo t o te a <• possession of the 
district of Qurroh Muudelah, which but a few months 
before had been granted in jagheer to Mudaji as one of 
the conditions for his engaging in the confederacy; and f 
secondly, in failing to send the stipulated supplies of 
money for the expenses of the detachment destined for the 
s tv ieo in Bengal. 

A breach of faith in any one of the confederated powers, in any one of 
the instances which I have enumerated, except the last, which may bo 
justified, is a virtual dissolution of tho original engagement with tho 
offending party, if not with the whole ; but in these the forfeiture is 
complete on all sides, except that of Mudaji. who is therefore to clmoae 
what line of policy or connection may henceforth best suit his own interests. 

As to his personal attachment to tho Peishwa, let him retain it. Wo 
boar no personal enmity to the Peishwa, nor seek for any object in the 
war with him, but tho means of bringing it to an honourable conclusion. 

Our wish is to establish a firm and lasting friendship with tho Mahratta 
State-, and t«o unite with it in destroying our common enemy, Hyder Ali. 

He is equally the enemy, and should he (which God forbid) prove success¬ 
ful in the war with the English, would become a fatal ono to all his 
present associate?. Let the government, of Berar declare itself in our 
favour; its influence will not fail to draw after it the Peishwas adminis¬ 
tration which subsists only by the powers of its allies and nominal 
dependents, for it has neither wealth nor resources loft, having yielded 
a territory of eighty lakhs to Hyder, the province ofKhandeish to Sindia, 

Anrungaliad (if .1 mistake not) to Nizam Ali, and lost both Guzerat and 
Konkan to the English. Mudaji has frequently declared that he will 
not suffer the Baj, which is his patrimony, to be ruined. Let him now 
stand forth to save it, and assert his own right to tho possession of it. 

He haw no competitor, for even the title is vacant; nor is he likely to 
meet with an opponent. He may command our assistance, and in bis 
name, and under the sanction of his family, the Mahratta State aud the 
British nation may ho united for ever. On these grounds my advice is, 
that Cbimuaji look only to such a conclusion a? I have described, and 
either wait the issue of it, if his orders restrain him from acting openly 
in cur Cause, or if ho may do it, join our detachment against Hyder Ali. 

The interest which I have in offering this advice dews not lessen the 
propriety of it, if it is reasonable in ilself, and for that I t him estimate 
It by the truth of the facts and reasonings on which I ground it. 

1 proceed to the propositions.— 

1st —Expense of the troops. —You may engage to supply them Four proposi- 
with twelve lakhs of rupees, the sum which I formerly tiona of Clam- 
promised my interest with this Government to grant to Ba j‘» 'rilh 
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theni in the event of the Raja's compliance with the re¬ 
quisition made to* him in October last, and which, added to 
the former supply, will make fifteen lakhs. He must not 
expect more; and for this he must solemnly promise either 
to return with his army to Nagpore, or not to employ it 
against us. The money shall be either paid to hie order, 
or sent to Balasore by sea. 

2nd, Ruqhonath Mao. — This-question can only be properly treated 
with his father; but as such a reference might imply & 
hesitation, which would be dishonourable, I have plainly told 
Bmumber Pundit that in no state of our affairs will 1 ever 
consent to surrender Kughonath Eaoto any power or person 
upon earth, although I should think it allowable to break 
off all connection with him. if that should be required as 
the condition of any future engagement, whether with the 
government of Berar or Poona. 

3rd.—To retreat by the nay of Gy a, and burn a few villages, for a 
'pretext, or show of hostility, in the way.— This I have 
treated as a subject of ridicule, not of argument. Besides, 
I. have said that it is too late to temporise. The line once 
passed, it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to stop or 
retreat; and the road to Bo bar is at this time impracticable, 
unless he would force tho passes, of which our troops have 
possession ; and I will never disgrace our arms by ordering 
thorn to give way to him. 

4th. Chout. —This is a subject upon which I can make no reply- 
bet to his principal, if he shall over exact it. Beny Earn 
urges it with uncommon earnestness as tho point which 
must decide the union of the Bhonsla family with Bengal; 
and proposes that it be granted as, the condition ol‘ their 
alliance and fealty under any title that may express the 
tenure by which it is to be so held, and efface the odium of 
the present name. I have rather discouraged than counten¬ 
anced this idea, hut not so as wholly to preclude it from 
future discussion, and 1 now mention it that, connecting it 
with what I have before written upon the general subject, 
you may accommodate your language to mine upon it. 

1 ^collect nothing further to add. You will regulate the time of your 
continuance with Chimnaji by your own discretion, provided he shall 
solicit it. But should he not, or should you see no good reason for stay- 
ing, J shall wi^h you to return early, as your presence will be much wanted 
tor the business of the approaching settlement. 
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To— Mb. David Anderson, dated Baronet, 1st March 1781. 

Dear Sir,—I now send you my private instructions: they are such as 
could not properly or prudently be given in public orders, and exposed, as, 
°* course, theso would be, to our official records. Mr. Wheler apnroves 
them, and authorises me to declare his approbation of them. They appear 
rather longer than tho matter of mere conversation needs to he but 
I should have made them still longer had they been addressed to a person 
Jess informed, or less capable of drawing the probable conclusions from 
known or supposed facts, than you are; for I think much will depend on 
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the temper and inclinations of the young Raja, and therefore I have been 
so particular in stating the points which are most likely to influence hid 
mind, and even to prescribe the manner in which you may most success¬ 
fully urge them. 

I recommend to you to take minutes of every conversation with him. Take minutes 
They will be useful, not only for reference, but, by connecting the senti- of every con- 
meuts of the Raja expressed at different times, they will afford you a verso lion, 
better clue to his real views and intentions. 

Respecting the connexion of the government of Berar with Nizam Ali Ra tions 
Khan, I would rather refer you to Bissumber Pundit, who can giv- you between the 
the fullest information concerning it. I will only say in a few words 
that I consider them as natural enemies, although they are on terms of WlZual 
outward friendship. lean perceive that Mudaji (or rather his Dewan, 11 
whose dictates the Raja implicitly follows in all political measures) stands 
ia some awe of Nizam Ali; and I have some times intimated the possi¬ 
bility of our being driven to the necessity of courting his alliance in tie 
manner in which T have hitherto sought that of the government of Berar, 
if th latter should continue to procrastinate, lie was the projector of 
the present confederacy, and is j.aid to be at this time detached from it 
by the report of Hydor's having obtained a grant from the Kiug of his 
dominions. The report is certainly true. 

Do not fail to make my acknowledgments to Chimraji for the Thank 
liberal manner in which he has acted to Colonel Pearse, of which the Cliimnaji 
Colonel writes his daily testimony. He has a claim to a grateful for supporting 
return, and on that footing I would yield him advantages which Pearse. 
should be withheld from him for ever if’ he employed the means of hosti¬ 
lity or menace to obtain them. 

Raja Rain Pundit has been very useful to us by his influence Make presents 
and com ods. Let him know that I know it, and aru sensible of it. If at discretion, 
you tdiall judge it necessary to ensure either his or Bowanny Pundit's 
friendship by gifts of money, or to make similar presents to others, you 
have njy authority to draw' on me for any suras, and to distribute them 
according to your discretion. 

If anything that i have said should require further explanation, Report if you 
and such as can only be conveyed effectually by conversation, as I shall, need further 
• of course, return to town for a day in a day or two hence, let mo know, explanations, 
and I will go earlier to see you. 


Mr. Anderson having expressed some doubts regarding the Doubts 
intention of some parts of the preceding instructions, the Mr^Antferpon. 
Governor-General thought i' necessary to explain them more 
fully in the following letter*dated Baraset, the 2nd March 
1781 :— 

Df.ab Sir, —To remote every ambiguity in the construction of the Hastings* 
paragraph concerning which you have expressed your doubts, I desire you explaimti <m?. 
will read it with the following correction:— 
u You may engagp to supply them with twelve lakhs of rupees. This is Tw Ive lakhs 
the sum which I formerly promised my interest with this government to of rupees. 
>;rant them in the event or the Raja’s (that is Muduji’s) compliance with 
the requisition made to him in October last.** 
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This requisition was, that, he* should execute the treaty which was 
proposed to him, and order-his troops at Cuttack either to return or 
to join us. The requisition has not been complied with. I now offer 
tho same sum to Chimnaji Baboo, with the condition only that he will 
return, or solemnly promise not to employ tho forces under his 
command against us. I limit the condition to no time, but to the 
forces which are actually under the command of Chimnaji Baboo. These 
must never be employed against us. 

Here I think it necessary to distinguish between tbe motive of this 
bounty or the condition for which it is granted, and the condition 
on which it is granted; and I desire that you will mark the distinc¬ 
tion in all your discourses upon the subject. It is this s I consider 
the government of Berar as a sufferer by the many instances which it 
has, given of its attachment to ours, and therefore entitled to some 
retribution from us. To the world, the appearance of its forces so near 
to our borders, and their professed destination against our provinces, will 
bo construed an hostility. To me, who know the compulsion under 
which this measure was undertaken, and the pretexts which have been 

used to elude tho purpose for which it was professedly formed, . -to whom 

both its professed destination and the intended evasion of it were early 
notified, and the latter verified by the slow progress of the army, its 
inactivity, its distresses, and above all by its forbearance with an 
English army passing in their route, and through their own territory, — 
it is an evidence of the pacific disposition of tho government of Berar, 
and its attachment to ours, equal even to tho hospitality shown by it 
to General Goddard’s detachment. Wo cannot repay tho expense 
which they have incurred by so long an employment of so large a body 
of cavalry in inaction, and in a remote and destitute country ; but I 
deem it incumbent upon our government to relieve its present wants, 
and to afford it tho means of a retreat. It is a debt of honor, justice, 
and even of policy, for T doubt whether the Kaja could return with 
them unless he could cither discharge a part of their arrears, or lead them 
to plunder. It is therefore as a compensation for losses sustained on 
our account, as an acknowledgment and return for past kindness, not 
the purchase of future forbearance, that we consent to grant them the 
aid which you are intrusted to tender to them. At the same time, we 
have thought it proper to give it with the obvious precaution, that it be 
not employed to our own hurt, nor the right forfeited on which it was 
granted by future hostilities. 

Private gifts. Von mu t not exceed the sum of two lakhs in private distribution. 

Even that you will doubtless consider an excess, unless some very sub¬ 
stantial benefit can be purchased by it 

P.S .— I am not yet satisfied with the preceding explanations, com¬ 
plete as they may appear. They want their direct and positive applica¬ 
tion, which I now add. If Chimnaji in his acceptance of tbe sum 
preferred to him ^ hall insist on any reservation of the light to employ 
his forces against us in tho next season, or at any period before their 
return to Nagpore, you must declare to him that his claim to this 
supply will become forfeited by i nch a reservation, and that it will put it 
out of our power to grant it; in a word, that wo will not grant it.” 


Postscript: 
claim to tho 
twelve lakhs 
forfeited by 
reservations. 


With these instructions, Mr. Anderson proceeded to the 
Mahratta camp, where he held several long conferences with 
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fife Raja arid bis Mmisters* The subject of those confer¬ 
ences will best appear from the following papers which were 
sent by Mr. Anderson to tho Governor- General . They were 
originally intended by that gentleman to have been consid¬ 
ered only as private information previous to his finding 
leisure to deliver in a regular report of bis proceedings to 
the Board; but as these papers were written almost at the 
moment ’ri which the genera] conferences related in them 
actually passed, they will afford the best insight into the 
views of the parties, and probably be more acceptable than 
a relation more leisurely and methodically digested. 


To—Tho Hon’.ble Warren Hastings, —dated Comp, ISth 
March 1781 

Hon’blk Sib,—O n my arrival yesterday evening, I was received in Mr. Anderson’s 
camp with every mark of attention and respect. I was introduced to friendly 
the Raja, and ail his principal officers assembled. I delivered to him receptiou. 
and bin Do wan, Bowarmy Pundit, the letters which I received from you. 

J took occasion at this interview to inform the Baja that you had sent 
him some presents of silks, which, together with all my own baggage, 
had been left at Beercool, tho coolies who carried them having run away 
terrified at the reports of the depredations committed by a hodv of 
Mahratta horse, which had entered the province of Jolasore. Tho Baja 
assured mo that these outrages on our territories were committed m 
opposition to his orders, and that the moment he had hoard of them, ho 
had sent to recall the plundering party and to punish the persons who 
composed it. I deemed it necessary to obtain this assurance before I 
entered on the subject of my commission. 

This morning 1 again waited on the Raja by appointment, and had a Discussion on 
very long conference with him, or rather with thoDewan Bowanny Pundit two prop'wi-^ 
in his presence. Having produced my credent ials, I explained the pro- tions: the poll- 
fessed objects of my former and of my present deputation. Our ccmver- cy of Borivr, 
nation afterwards turned on the propositions which had been made to and the ex* 
you through Biss umber Pundit, I was called on for tho answers, as P miB0 °* 

BD.su ruber Pundit had referred them tome, and had affected an ignorance 
of your sentiments even on those points which you have replied to in. 
the clearest terms. The Powari, in discussing the preliminary article of 
these propositions, endeavoured to involve under it the nature of our 
situation with respect to tho Poishwa, and it was with some difficulty 
that I could confine tho question to the point of view in which you had 
considered it, and which at the time of stating it was certainly the point 
of view in which it was intended you should consider it, being an appeal 
from tho Raja to your justice. I went through all the arguments which 
you have so fully lqid down in ray instructions ; and as the De\vnn scorned 
.inclined to combat every one of them, tho conversation was carried on to 
a great length. The Dewan at last in some measure concurred iu tho 
propriety of tho advice which you had given to tho Raja; but he rested 
everything on your compliance with his expectations respecting the first 
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article of the propositions, namely, tho expense of the troops. I then pro¬ 
ceeded to inform the Raja of the odor which you had empowered me to 
make him. of ihe motives which induced you to grant them that supply, 
and of the promise whioh you had directed me to exact from him. The 
Ha ja, his Dewan, Raja Ram Pundit, one or two of tin Ministers who 
were present, and even Biss umber Pundit, affected much surprise at the 
smallness of the sum. Thev observed that near two mores of rupees had 
been expended on account of their attachment to tho English; they ex¬ 
patiated on their present distresses, and remarked that the sum which 
you had tendered was scarcely adequate to discharge the airears of a 
single jemadar, and insinuated the consequences to which they might 
he driven by hunger, disappointment, and despair. 1 acknowledged 
in the fullest degree the sense you entertained of their attachment, and 
admitted the reality of their distresses. I requested, however, that they 
would consider also the situation of our government; that wo were 
engaged in wars in tho several powerful States ; that although we had 
indeed latterly been successful, yet that those successes had been obtained 
at a vast expense' of treasure, and that much mor 0 might still be neces¬ 
sary that as these troops had not come thus far at our request, uor ever 
been employed in our .service, it was not to be expected that we could 
defray the whole of their expense ; all that could be looked for was that 
we should assist in relieving them from their present distresses, of which 
their attachment to our government had partly been the occasion ; and 
this I assured them yon had attended to in as full a degree as our own 
situation could possibly admit. In short, much argument passed on the 
subject; and as the Rowan seemed to reject the offer with a kind of slight 
which I deemed inconsistent with the connection which has subsisted 
betwixt the two governments of Berar and Bengal, I thought it my duty 
to turn to tho Raja and ask whether this was a positive and final 
answer, or whether it would ho agreeable to him, before ho gave me my 
dismission, to take some days to weigh all that I had said in his own 
mind, and then give Xne an answer. 

Discussion on I proceeded to communicate your answer.! regarding the remaining three 
the three last propositions, I was permitted to go throug h those which relate to Kugho- 
propositions : n&tn Kao, and the passage of tho troops through Gaya, without being 
Rughonatli interrupted or receiving a reply. When I came to the last article, and 

Kuo retreat by w ] l< n I questioned whether the Raja was authorized to treat upon it, the 

Uaya; cbout. £> e wan informed me that he was 5 and on my telling him that I should 
in that case hear and transmit to you whatever ho might say, ho replied 
that too much delay had taken place on that subject already. He ran 
through the whole story of the manner in which the chout had been 
acquired ; said that the exaction of it had been suspended on account of 
the troubles which had happened in tho Berar State, but that tho right 
still remained, aud that the troops who had acquired it were still the 
same. I satisfied myself with replying that tho troops of Aliverdy 

Khan and those of the English were different ; and wo soon afterwards 

imperceptibly passed from this article without my having an opportunity 
of fully sounding their disposition in the manner which you have enjoin¬ 
ed. The article of the expenses seemed to engross tho whole of their 
thoughts. They said they were willing to engage hereafter iu any of 
our views, particularly to unite- with us against Hydor AH, if he had 
actually solicited sunnuds for tho Deccan ; but the arrears of their troops 
must first be paid, without which it was impossible for them to do any¬ 
thing; that it was with the utmost difficulty they could now prevent 
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from mutinying, by buoying up their hopes with promises of relief 
.?■»v/*M Bergal; and that it‘ a mutiny should happen, it might prove very 
fatal to the Raja and them all ; that their distresses and apprehensions 
were such, that if I went away without fulfilling the expectations of the 
troops, the Raja must go also from necessity, and throw himself upon 
you for relief at Calcutta. On the whoie, you will not imagine that i had 
much reason to be satisfied with the expectations shown by the I>wan in 
this day’s conversation. .T am not however entirely discouraged, as 1 
ascribe it chiefly to the idea with which Bissumber Pundit has impress¬ 
ed them, of my being possessed with full powers to settle any sum which 
1 may think fit, and it is natural for them to try every method of raising 
it os high as possible. I am endeavouring to remove this idea, and I would 
fain hope that when this is effected, the Dewan will change his opinion 
legaiding the offer which you have made to the Raja. You will 
observe from (he manner in which this conversation has been carried on. 
that I have little to expect from an attention to the particular disposition 
hf the young Raja. He showed a land of' complacent indifference 
during the whole time, and it was in vain that I endeavoured to engage 
him in the discussion by frequent appeals to him on points where 
th Dewan and 1 differed. I am again to visit him to-morrow evening to 
deliver your presents, which I understand are arrived at Balasore. I shall 
then confine our Conversation to subjects of less importance, and endeavour 
to obtain a more thorough insight into his temper and character, and to 
acquire his good-will and favourable opinion. I shall be in no haste to 
leave his camp whilst there remains the smallest hope of ray stay being 
productive of any good. Raja Ram Pundit, who has frequently 
visited me since my arrival, has particularly implored me to represent to 
y< u their distresses, and entreat you to prevent them by a more consider* 
able supply. It is in vain that I have repeated to him, and indeed to all 
the rest who have spoken to me, that you Jhavo fixed a sum, and that I was 
certain that you would on no account exceed it. Under the present 
appearances, I have thought it would be to no purpose and premature to 
try the inode which you have authorised of private distributions. Not¬ 
withstanding the length of this letter, I have been obliged to omit many 
tilings which I could wish to have mentioned. I must make an apology 
he- the hasty and inaccurate manner in which 1 have written, and 
request that you will consider it as a private letter addressed to yourself 
only. 


lith, in the murnivy. 

P^-Bissuraber Pundit has just now been with me with a message from Plostcript: 
the Raya. He has shown me your letters to him to evince that I have further disc 
a discretional power to increase the sum tendered as I may think fit. sions 
I have explained to him that although you have referred the Raja to me, 
yet you have communicated to me your utmost intentions, and I must 
abide by them. He desired, in tho Raja’s name, to know whether he 
should march forward to-day, and whother he should give me my dismis- 
•‘uon. I have told him that I wish him to weigh well the views which 
I lytu suggested yesterday, and to act accordingly; that it is not my desire 
leave him so soon; that, on the contrary, it is my wish to stay some- 
tune with him that .1 may obtain a knowledge of all his sentiments 
nnu wishes, so that on my return I may be enabled to explain them to 
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you ; but that on both the above points it must rest with him to deter- 
mine that I could not give him any expectations whatever of a larger 
sum. I do not imagine ho will give me my dismission, though possible 
he may make a show of marching'. J am to visit Bowatmy Pundit this 
morning. ... • 

On a further consideration of my instructions, some doubts arise in my 
mind, which, as they may still have their application, 1 beg leave to state 
on short questions 

IsL —Shall the Raja’s promise to return, or not employ his troops 
against us, be in Writing, or will a verbal promise be 
enough P 

Shut .— Shall it, either in writing or verbally, be required to be on 
oathP 

3rd .—Shall the word never be positively expressed, or will it bo 
enough if the general tenor of the Raja’s discourse shows 
no inclination ever to employ his troops against us; and in 
his formal promise, will the word not instead of never be 
in such cases sufficient P 

If you think any of these points of consequence, I beg you will be 
pleased to send me answers to them, as they are not particularly express¬ 
ed in my instructions, and I wish to adhere closely to your inclinations 
in every thing. 


.Minutes of several conferences on the 14th and 15th March. 

Utli .—I received several cursory visits in the course of the day from 
Bissumher Pundit and Raja Ram Pundit; hut as little passed, excepting 
expressions of the apprehensions which they entertained ot tho conse¬ 
quences which would accrue to both parties from om* not being able to 
come to an agreement on the present occasion, I forbear to minute at 
full length the particulars of our conversation. 

In tho evening I went with them to pay a visit to the Dew an. The 
conversation was begun by his asking me if I had considered the 
particulars of yesterday's conference, and what advice l had to offer. I 
replied that my advice, in conformity to that of the Governor, was for 
them to accept of the sum which, in regard to their attachment, had been 
preferred for tho relief of their present distresses, and either resolve to 
join us, when circumstances would admit, in carrying on the war against 
Hyder, or in prosecuting the object which I had pointed out to them, of 
acquiring the Raj of the Mahratta State for the Bhonsla family. The 
Pewan replied that supplies were necessary To this I answered that 
when they should resolve to join in the former object, the tonus of our 
union would necessarily bo settled ; but that if they should embrace the 
latter proposal, tbc object would be more for their benefit than for ours, 
and that 1 imagined it could be effected without their incurring much 
expense; that our troops alone had already reduced^ the government of 
Poona to the greatest extremity, but that when joined with theirs, or 
■ nppoited with lho sanction of their name, they could not fail of success; 
that tho Raj was now vacant, insomuch that even the name ot it 
was scarcely preserved; that (ns they themselves must be sensible) it 
was their known hereditary right; that there was probably no power that 
would be inclined,—and ni ne, I was certain, would be capable,- to oppose 
their pretensions ; and that on tlie whole, therefore, I thought the acqui¬ 
sition would bo easy and infallible. Tho Dewau replied that their 
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w in this object waa a njattar which must depend on the Coun¬ 
cil at Nagpore; that this therefore would require some delay; ami that 
in the meantime what were they to do to relieve the distresses of their 
troop#, which had come thus lar, and which had for sixteen months 
depended on their expectations from our governments I replied that 
for this purpose the sum was now tendered them. He answered that 
the sum tendered was scarcely a mouthful; that the Raja had remarked 
to him that the Governor had styled him in his letters. ‘ Yea 7 .a 7 -a 2 .-jnau,* 
dearer than life: was this a proof of itF was this all that lie would do 
for one who was so dear to him ? It would appear that he regarded 
money as xnoro dear. I informed him that I had not had an opportunity 
of knowing the subject of all the conferences which had passed hot : xt 
the Governor and Beny Ram Pundit and Bissumbcr Pundit, or of all tho 
letters which had been written to and from Nag pore ; but that I never 
bad understood that any more than what was now proffered had 4 
ever been required or promised , that J had seen one letter from Pewagur 
Pundit, which, though it mentioned high expectations in case of a junc¬ 
tion against llyder Ali, yet it implied no higher expectations for the 
relief cf the troops sent to Cuttack. I asked him if any higher promise 
had ever been made. Ho acknowledged that no express promise had 
been made of a larger sum, but that the Governor had always promised 
his friendship, and in promising that* hod given them reason to expect a 
supply adequate to their necessity. Raja Ram Pundit observed that 
the letter to which I alluded from Pewagur Pundit related to a particu¬ 
lar occasion when the supply wanted was only for one or two months. 

J think it here necessary to remark that Raja Ram Pundit yesterday 
observed at the conference held in presence of the Raja, that the sum 
now tendered was only equal to what was in agitation at the end of tin- 
rains, when too treaty wns first offered to the Poona government, and 
that eight months’ expenses had since been incurred. I then replied that 
the subsequent delay could not be ascribed to us, but to their own gov¬ 
ernment, which had returned tho treaty with propositions which could not 
easily be acceded To return to the conference of to-day. The Dewan 
asked what mighty matter it would have been if the Governor, considering 
their hereditary claims on Bengal, and from a regard to his friendship to 
Ohimnaji, as well as to prevent the consequences which may arise to 
our own territories from their distress and despair, bad made each of 
the zemindars contribute to raise a sum to relieve Chimoaji and enable 
him to return to Nagpore. He laid s > much st ress upon this method 
of raising a supply, that. J thought it necessary to inform him thai; 
money paid by a contribution by our zemindar nr money paid from 
our own treasury, was to us much the same thing, or if there was any 
dill even co, the latter was preferable. 

Bissumber Pundit having declared to them that he knew not the Protracted 
extent of the Governor's intentious, that he had only told him that he attempts to 
would assist them with a supply in proportion to his abilities, and get more 
that l.o had deputed me with full powers for this purpose, I thought money, 
it necessary to repeat to them again and again, that the intention of my 
deputation was chiefly to afford u public testimony of the acknowledg¬ 
ments of our government for the friendship shown by Cliiranaji in 
regard to Colonel Pearses detachment. That the Governor had, hou ever, 
for my information, communicated to me the answers which he had 
delivered to Bigsuniber Pundit to the propositions conveyed to him from 
the Raja, and had instructed me, in conformity to hie answer regarding 
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the expenses, to engage to supply the particular sum which he had 
expressed; that it was not in my power to deviate from it; that 
however, if they chose, I should certainly write to the Governor and 
communicate to him all that had passed, hut that I could give them no 
hopes that this would be productive of a larger supply. They did not 
require me to write, but left it to me to do as I pleased. We afterwards 
mutually regretted the interruption which, from present appearances, 
was likely to take place in the friendship which has subsided betwixt 
the English and Bern* government, and which, if preserved, we agreed 
might have tended to the mutual benefit of both States. This is almost 
word for word all that passed at this interview. I studiously avoided 
argument, because I had observed a captiousness in the Dewan, which, 
notwithstanding frequent professions of friendship, gave our yesterday 's 
conference more the appearance of dispute than I thought consistent 
with calm and friendly discussion. Nothing, however, of this nature 
passed at, this interview. Everything was said in a cool and deliberate 
tone, and due attention was paid by each to whatever was said by the 
other. J afterwards weut and paid a visit to the Raja and delivered 
to him the Governor's present*, which he accepted with much scorning 
complacency. Nothing passed at "this interview relating to business. 
I endeavoured to engage the Raja in ordinary topics of conversation, 
but either owing to a natural shyness of disposition, or to the diffidence 
of a young man unaccustomed to converse with eh angers, or perhaps to 
the restraint imposed upon him by his Ministers, he showed little 
inclination to enter into any discourse. His answers were always short, 
and bis questions very few; but his silence showed no want of affability, 
Bissiimber Pundit came to me afterwards and informed me that Ram 
Ham Pundit would shortly come to me with a message from the Raja, 
to ask me whether ho should march on to-morrow. 'The effect of his 
march we both agreed would be the letting loose all those plundering 
parties who had hithevto with so much difficulty been restrained; arm 
Bissumbcr Pundit acknowledged that when ft fire was once kindled, it was 
not easy afterwards to extinguish it. Biesumber Pundit, said that the 
Raja's expectations were about fifty lakhs ; he has since talked of thirty, 
or twentv-fivo. About 10 at night- Bissumber Pundit came again aiid 
informed me that Raja Ram Pundit was corning to ask mo about the 
march of the troops. I desired ho would tell Raja Ram Pundit before¬ 
hand that I had no right to object to the Raja’s marching to any part 
of his territories; but the manner in which this march was proposed 
immediately after our conference would to all the world earrr the 
appearance of a threat, as it really was; and that as I was instructed 
to offer a supply from motives of gratitude, and not from motives of 
lear, 1 should not, if the Raja marched, think myself authorised to 
repeat the offer which I had made to him; that I had now done every¬ 
thing in a public capacity that, lay in my power to prevent a rupture, 
but that there was indeed one thing of a private nature which I could* 
take upon myself to do, and that was to make presents to the amount of 
a lakh, or one and half, or thereabout, to Bowanny Pundit, Raja Rum 
Pundit, or any of the Raja’s Ministers, and this he might mention 
to Raja R im Pundit. 

Objections of The same night, about half-past 11, Bissumber and Raja Ram Pundit 

the Muhratta came to me. Baja Ram Pundit said that Bissumber Pundit had men. 

officiuls to turned to him all thatl had told him. He observed that in settling forma 
of pergunnahs, or business of such a nature, presents to the xnvffsuddies' 
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ployed were usual and proper, but that this was a matter in which accept pro- 
the lives and happiness of thousands were eventually concerned, and »ei*ts. 
that in «uch i negotiation, such presents could have no place. I excused 
myself to him ; I reminded him that the idea had been suggested by 
himself the evening before, when he had insinuated to me that if my 
object was to obtain anything for myself, the bouse of Bhonsla could 
easily give it. 1 repeated to him wliai I had said to Bissumber Pundit 
about the march or the troops, and tho impossibility of my continuing 
after it the Governor's offer. He then drew so strong a picture of tho 
distress which the English would thus entail ou their provinces tbr t, 
considering it as a kind of menace, I begged he would desist from such 
discourse ; that it was. perhaps, improper for me to answer it, its I was sent 
only on the idea of their pacific disposition; but that I would, once for all, 
repeat to them, that fear for our own territories had no part in the 
Governor’s intentions in sending mo; that, our troops were in possession * 
of all the ghauts, and that wo had a body in tho field which tho whole 
of tho Mahratta army could not face; that all that could happen to us 
(independent of the loss of distant political views) would be the spread¬ 
ing terror amongst tho inhabitants of Midnapore, Jelasore, and perhaps 
part of Burdwan. Raja Rnrn Pundit then told me that as I could not 
b brought to alter my offer, a thought had occurred to him, which was 
for the army to go on to Rumchunderpore, and for him and Bissurnb 
Pundit and me to go to the Governor at Calcutta to see andvprevail on 
him to give a larger supply; but that I must promise to use try endeavours 
in persuading the Governor, and that we should in the meantime leave 
Mr. Redfearn with the Raja, 

I objected to leave Mr. Redfearn after I should go myself, but I said Proposed 
that I would send Mr. Redfearn with them and stay with tho Raja deputation tp 
myself; that their going however, would, I was certain, be to no purpose persuade Mr. 
if the army moved any nearer our provinces after what had passed, as Hustings to 
the Governor would not afterwards confer on the subject; that as to my give more 
persuading the Governor, Bissumber Pundit could tell him that tho 
Governor did everything for himself; that bis reason and judgment 
were much superior to mine; that it was my duty to regulate mine by 
bis, and not to attempt to influence his; that I could not even promise 
to advise; that I wished to preserve pence and had a regard for tho 
Raja, bub all that I could engage was to represent all that I hau seen 
and hoard; and concluded with telling him that I could give him no 
further assurances or expectations of 1 letter success with you. 

It was agreed by Raja Ram Pundit and Bissumber Pundit to represent 
wlmt, had passed to the Raj a. 

-Early in the -morning Bissumber Pundit came tome and told me chinmuji 
that the Raja had approved of Raja Ram Pundit's going with Bissum- apologise 
ber Pundit, Mr. Redfearn and me to the Governor, and that the Kaja 
had desired him to apologise to me for any want of affability which he 
might ha ye shown yesterday; that I must make allowances for his feelings 
ns a soldier, hurt at being stopped in his march from what 1 had said in 
the morning. Raja Ram Pundit said that he was hurt at something 
that passed betwixt him and some of his jemadars. 

Received the following letter from the Governor-General, dated Port 
William, tho 11th March 1781:- 

“ Sir,—A Jotter is received from Major McPherson, which reports that, MahroHi 
ou the 7th instant a largo party of Mahrattas crossed the Soobaureka outrage, 
cud came so near to Fori Knox, that the officer stationed there fired 
upon them, and that they moved off, as he supposed, in search of 
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plunder. He ad dr- that Dumdareea, wish a considerable force, wa.* 
expected in the same quarter on that evening or the next morning. 

“ I desire that you will remonstrate with Ohunnaji Baboo on the 
impropriety of his conduct, and require his instant orders for the 
retreat of his troops from our neighbourhood, declaring that we shall 
consider their passing our frontier lino, and oven their continuance near 
it, as i decided hostility, since neither can be attributed to any other 
design. It is also my order that you forbear to make the tender to 
Chimnaji Baboo directed in my instructions, or if you have made it, 
that you formally retract it until ho«hall have recalled all. his forces of 
every denomination to a man to the southward of Balasore. 

“Mr. Whaler authorises mo to notify his concurrence in these orders, 
which you will therefore regard as equivalent to those of the Board 
delivered in the customary form." 


“ I J . $.—A letter since received from Mr. Piearce confirms the intelli¬ 
gence of Major McPherson. I herewith send you a copy of it, by which 
you will see the consequences which this indiscreet act, if it bath not 
received the authority of the Raja, is likely to produce/* 

I visited afterwards the Raja, and communicated to him the purport 
of the Governor’s letter. He desirod mo to assure the Governor that 
he has already issued the orders which the Governor required. T shall 
minute the particulars of this interview hereafter. Suffice it for the pro- 
sent to say, that the Raja dismissed me, pleased with the marks of 
attention which ho showed to me, and with the good inclinations which 
he discovered towards our government. 


To—The Hon'ble Wabren Hastings,— Anted Camp, 15th March 1781 % 

Hon’ble Sib, --As I have not leisure to send you a regular detail of 
my proceedings in the form of an address, I have taken the liberty to 
send you enclosed a copy of the minutes which I have taken, agreeable 
to your direction, of everything that has passed since my last letter. 
They are incorrect, but will perhaps communicate to you a more clear 
idea of the state of opinions here than I could possibly convey to you 
in a studied and regular address. 

It is now settled that Raja Ram Pundit, Bissumber Pundit, I and 
Mr. Redfearn are immediately to proceed to Calcutta, and that iu the 
meantime the army is not to move from this place. I am sensible that 
Raja Ram Pundit’s visit, and the representation which he will make to 
you of the distresses of this .army, will put your feelings, as an individual, 
to a severe trial. But, considered in n political light, Raja Ram Pundit’s 
proposal of visiting you seemed so much to our advantage^ that I could not 
possibly object to it. It will transfer the appearance of a submissive 
disposition from us to them. It will prevent an immediate rupture, 
if there was any danger of it, and will so long protract negotiations, 
that you will have the power to dictate terms without regard to any 
other consideration but those of present compassion or gratitude, and 
a view to future advantages from an alliance between the two States. 
This army will then depend almost entirely on your mercy, for the 
season will be too far spent for them afterwards to be able to do any 
mischief—a consideration which, I doubt not, must have its weight with 
you, though I have constantly and invariably in all my conferences 
maintained the contrary. It is probable, I think, that Raja Ram Pundit 
will be instructed to converse with you on the more important views; 
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■#'lM T hi we fuggest^*. pf a junction againut Hyder, or the acquisition 
of m Raj. Their faith towards tho Peishwa. or their connection with 
tlydev, has scarcely been mentioned:; and I have no doubt but some¬ 
time of importance would be struck out betwixt you and Raja Ram 
Putilit if the present emergency could be got over. 

I am thoroughly convinced that nothing but distress will over induce Distress of the 
the Raja or his Ministers to break with the English. Whatever has Mahmtta 
passed of a different tendency since my arrival here has proceeded froc 1 army near 
the mistaken notion that it might work on me to augment the supply Halaaore. 
that I had proffered. The vouog Raja., who received me to-day without 
restraint, has desired me to implore you to take him and his army unde 
your protection ; to consider them as much your own as General Goddard's 
detachment; to enable them to return to Hagpore, and to command 
their services afterwards as you may think fit. Wo shall travel by 
daily journeys to Naraingurli, and from thence 1 have desired Mr. Piearee 
to relay be arers to Oolobariah. I haye written to my correspondent atj 
Calcutta to send down a sufficient number of boats and budgerows to 
Ooiooari&h, so that there will be no occasion for you to take any trouble 
about our journey, but I beg leave to suggest to you the propriety of 
sending down some gentleman of your family to meet Raja Ram Pundit; 
this will be a mark of respect to which his rank, and, still more, his 
attachment to the English, entitles him, and it will be only a return for 
a similar mark of respect which was shown to me. 

T expect to be at Oolobariah in five days. 



ih S. —The Raja h ns expressed so much anxiety for my speedy 
return to you, that I have 1 1 1 J 

finding the opportunity 
would have given muchsu 

Bissumbor Pundit should withdraw, and he has always been surrounded 
by them. 

On receiving the two first of these letters, the Governor- Mr Hastings* 
General wrote the following answer to Mr. Anderson :— letter. 

To—Mu. David dated Fort William, ISth Match 

1781. 

Sib,—I have received your letters of the 10th and lltb. 

Inform the Raja that the offer which you have been authorised to 
mah'^ him was purely gratuitous not intended for negotiation, but 
acceptance, and decline any further discourse upon it as improper. 

In- Rajah's promise to return, or not to employ his troops against us, 

[ mv f he expressed either in writing or verbally, but the requisition nm-t 
be verbal, and not in writing. 

It is indifferent whether the word “ not ” ho used or “ never. ” 

I am perfectly satisfied with the care which the Itaja has taken to 
repress f be liccntunis spirit of his people, and to publish his disappr - 
bation of the late instance of it, of which I desire you will give him an 
assurance. 


W hilst Mr. Anderson was at Balasore, letters wore received Berargnvern- 
from Dewagur Pundit, the Minister of Mudaii Bhonsla, ,nont m » u “ 9t 

J ' money, 
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repeating the eircurrwstanees of the cinharmsstnerits under 
which his connection with the English had drawn him, and 
strongly urging the necessity of our supplying the troops 
under Chimnaji with money. 1 

Mr. Anderson on his return delivered to the Governor- 
General the following letter:— 

To— The TIon’ble Wa ubek Hastings ,-—elated Fort William, tha 
26th March 1761. 

Hon’ble 8nt, —In the minutes which I had the honor to send yon 
■Vom Balasore, I had only leisure to montion in a few words uy Wfc 
interview with Rnja Ohimnaji.. I shall now hog leave to mention it 
more circumstantially. The Raja- early in the morning sent me a 
message that he wished Mr. Redfearn and I would come and dme m his 
tent before our departure. We accordingly went, and found the Rnja 
sitting with little ceremony amongst a few of his officers. He received 
us with a frank and cheerful air ; all that cold reserve, that affected in¬ 
difference which I had remarked at our former meetings, was now 
changed into an open and animated behaviour. We talked of different 
subjects, such as the customs of Europe and Asia, with much good 
humour; and his officers, who had at our former interviews preserved a 
form il and respectful silence, now mixed in our conversation with easy 
familiarity. At length our discourse turned on my departure for Cal¬ 
cutta The Rnja then changed his mien—his distresses rushed mil into 
bis mind and he described them with a degree of energy that excited 
compassion ; then, taking hold of my hand, ho, in a tone of supplication, 
begged, that; as I had been an eye witness of his distresses T. would 
representthom to you in their real colours; that I would put you in mind 
that thev were drawn upon him by his desire of preserving a friendship 
with the English, and that I would in his name implore you to take him¬ 
self and bis army under your protection, to consider %m as much your 
own as Colonel Goddard’s army, to make as great exertions tor Choir 
relief, and to enable them only to return to Nagpore, and afterwards 
command them as you please. He insisted more than once on my pro- 
mining to represent all those matters in the strongest maimer, and 
earnestly entreated me to become his advocate with you. I could only 
repeat to him that T should faithfully report everything to von. 

When the servants informed us that the dinner which the Rain h id 

ordered to he prepared for Mr. Redfearn and me was ready, we retired to 
a parate tent. The Raja, however, soon afterwards followed, and, stand¬ 
ing at a distance, pressed' us to eat in a manner that showed the strongest 
desire of pleasing I mention this circumstance, though apparently tri¬ 
vial, because it was t kind of condescension, which to mo marked the 
dispostiou of the Raja's mind more strongly than the most exaggerated 

iH \vT afterwards returned to the Raja’s tent, and passed more than an 
hour with him, before he would consent to give us our dismission. Row¬ 
an ny Pundit in the meantime , joined us, but he took little part m the 


5 The letter of the Borav Minister will be found in the subsidiary corre¬ 
spondence, No. 11. 
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conversation, being chiefly employed in dictating to the M unsin answers 
to the letters which 1 Lad brought from you. 

Before we received our dismission, the Raja insisted on our accepting Entreaties of 
of a horse, a turban, and a few pieces of cloth ; and the.* having repeated Chlmunjl. 
bis request that I would join Raja Ram Pundit and inivede iu hU 
behalf with you, ho took leave of us with a degree of warmth and 
emotion that showed both how much he was desirous of my representing 
bis conduct in a favourable light, and how much he cons* ored his ftitun 
welfare as dependent on your determination. 


Raja Ram Pundit arrived at Calcutta on the 25th March, 
and the next- day waited on the Govern or-General. 

During the first iwo visits Raja Ram Pundit drew a Msfovs?. * of 
strong picture of the distresses of ChimrtajPs army; dlluf"^ ! “ na j l8 
io prove how incumbent it was on us to relieve them, he ex¬ 
patiated on the friendship which had been shown by the 
Berar government towards the English. He enumerated a 
variety of instances; their conduct towards General God¬ 
dard's detachment at Hoshimgabad; their delivering up 
Monsieur Chevalier, who had taken refuge in their country ; 
their forbearing to invade our territories, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of all their allies; and lastly, the assistance 
which they had afforded to Colonel Pearse on his march 
through Orissa. He discussed with great ability the interests 
of the Mahratta States, and showed that he was very sen¬ 
sible how much it would be for the mutual advantage of the 
English and Mudaji Bhonsla to unite cordially in a close 
alliance. Still, however, his observations were general, and 
he seemed to avoid any clear or particular propositions; it 
was agreed therefore, for the purpose of bringing the nego¬ 
tiations to a speedy conclusion, that the following propositions 
should be stated in writing and communicated to Raja Ram 
Pundit by Mr. Anderson:— 

“That, as a return for the proofs of attachment shown by the Berar Offered 12 
government to the English, and to relieve the troops from the distresses Inkhe tin'.ugh 
which they at present suffered, and which were in some measure ocea- Mr. Anderson, 
sinned by their amicable inclinations towards this government, we would 
give them 12 lakhs to complete the 3um which we had formerly promised 
to thorn. 

“That we desired to know what was afterwards necessary to be done What w . , 
to effect the desired union of the two States. Would Clmnnaji resolve Chimnaji pre- 
immediately to send i$,000, or even 1,500, of his best horse to join Colonel pared to do ? 
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Pearse, and act with him against Hyder P Would ho return with the rest 
of his army to Nagpore? And would he promise to interest himself with 
his father to engage in alliance with us, and to find a person from Nag- 
pore to settle finally tho terms of a treaty? That the following might 
be the grounds of the plan. That we shou ld engage to assist them with a 
part of our troops in taking possession of the forts of Burhanpore and 
Assur, and the country of Khandeish, which had been lately assigned by 
the Peishwa as an annexation to the jagheer already possessed by Marla* 
ji Soindia; that if it should be advisable to pursue further conquest*, 
we would assist on a plan of participation ; and that they on their part 
should engage to unite with ns in effecting the total extirpation*of Hyder 
Ali Khan. But that if such a plan could not bo settled, we desired to 
know clearly what they would do on their part to merit any further 
assistance from us, ” 

Raja Kara The next day Raja Rain. Pundit returned an answer to 
the follov'ing purport 

“ The demand of Chimnajis army amount to two crores of rupees; 
in part thereof fifty lakhs have already boon paid. Lot tho English pay 
fifty lakhs more; tho troops will then havo received one-half of their pay, 
witn which it will be in Chiumaiis power in some measure to satisfy 
them; arid in this ease he will send 3.000 men along with Colonel Pearse, 
and will march the rest to Nagpore, If it is desired that a more close 
connection should take place, lot ft trusty person bo sent from hence to 
Nagpore, and a treaty may there be concerted and settled for tho es¬ 
tablishment of a p< nr.auent alliance betwixt the .English and the Mahtftila'g, 
and tho extirpation of Hyder Ali ; or let Mr. Anderson be sent; imme¬ 
diately with 50 lakhs to Chimnaji to satisfy the troops, and bring 
Bowanny Puudit to meet the Governor at the ftubunreeka, or in either 
of the English camps at Dantoon or Naraingmh, to settle with him a 
treaty containing the terms of au alliance. If this is approved, the sum 
of 5U lakhs must be .sent immediately, because it will not be in Chimna- 
ji’s power to leave tho troops until he has satisfied them. If the Gover¬ 
nor will give some assurances that these propositions will be shortly 
taken into consideration, Raja Rim Pundit will accept of tho twelve 
lakhs tendered for the present as a part of the fifty, and will cause the 
army immediately to march to a greater distance from Bengal. But, 
unless some assurances of the kind are given, he must decline receiving 
the twelve lakhs, and will repay the sum of three lakhs which was formerly 
sent to Chimnaji, and desires to receive his dismission immediately.** 

Nothing more These propositions seemed so highly unreasonable, that the 

can be offered. Q 0vorn0r .Q en0ra ] immediately sent Mr. Anderson to .Raja 
Ilam Pundit with a message, the substance of which was 
as follows : — 

** That he would send the 12 lakhs if Raja Ram Pandit would accept 
of that sum in tho name of Chimnaji; that nc more would be given; 
that the Raja, on the acceptance of this sum, must return to Nagporo, 
and not stayany longer at Cuttack ; that if he would send 2,000 horse 
with Colonel Pearse, their charge should be defrayed by us; timt the 
Governor-General must deeliuo a meeting with the Rnja unless tho 
grounds on which they are to meet are previously settled, as ho cannot 
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possibly think of meeting to treat about money; that Raja Ram Pundit 
way stay here if he pleases, but that he need, not stay in expectation of 
wore money, as that subject must now bo dropped.” 

This message being* accordingly communicated to Raja Asks for u 
Ram Pundit, he desired Mr. Anderson would return to the ! 01U ‘^ • 

t tVv0iiL . tVQ 

Governor-General with the following answer:— lakhs.' 

“ He consents to find 2,000 horse with Colonel Pears©, who may receive 
the pay which shall bo agreed on ; he accepts the supply now offered as 
a return of kindness, hut. to prevent a meeting of the troops, requests 
that s.i loan of a further sum of 25 lakhs may he given, so that he may 
‘ he enabled to quiet them. It does not signify although a delay of 12 
or 15 days should take place in procuring the loan. If it is only agreed 
to by the Governor, he will immediately send oil* the twelve lakhs, and 
cause the troops to remove towards Ragpore. He proposes that the loan 
should he obtained either in his name or in that of Syna Bahader * 
(Chimnaji) from merchants, and that the Company should be security; 
it may afterwards he repaid by means of conquest of countries ou a plan 
which may be settled; it is requested from necessity, because Syria 
Bahader has no means of satisfying his troops. Ho desires that this may 
In accepted as an apology for his repeating with so much importunity 
the subject of money ; he begs that the-Governor-General will take Syna 
Bahader under his protection and relieve him in bis present distress. If 
this loan is not acceded to, Raja Ram Pundit wishes to be dismissed 
as soon as the Governor-General pleases; and in that case nothing can 
he settled, as the sum tendered cannot be accepted, and a meeting must 
be the consequence amongst the troops in Orissa.” 

The above propositions being laid before the Board, flip Refused, 
following Resolution was passed :— 

“ It is necessary to bring this negotiation o a conclusion. We cannot 
comply vrir.h either <:f the propositions made by Raja Ram Pundit. 

We cannot advance the money required. We cannot give our security 
to the loan, because wo know it to bo impracticable at the rat of interest, 
allowed by our bonds, and to allow a higher rate will destroy our own 
credit; besides that, such a security will be construed, and will be in effect 
a payment. If the government of Nagpore is willing to concur with 
our views for its aggrandizement, and a connection of interests in the 
manner which has been held out to it, we are ready to assist them with 
our forces. We will endeavour to give them the possession of Durham, re 
and of Assur, which will yield a revenue of 80 lakhs, and of Gurrah 
Mundela, of which the amount is unknown, hut valuable. If the govern¬ 
ment of Kagpore looks only to the acquisition of ready money, wo have 
:t not to give, nor will their friendship bo an object to ns on such a 
jooting. Let this be understood to be our final answer/' 


Raja Ram Pundit, on being informed of the above Resolu¬ 
tion, returned a new set of propositions, the substance of 
which was as follows — 


Freak propori 
tions of Uaja 
Kara Pundit. 


** That the sum formerly tendered to the government of Nagpore 
was H» lakhs, and that only three have yet been paid ; that lie will accept 
of the remaining thirteen lakhs which ho will despatch to Syna Bahader 


o 
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for the relief of his army; tbnt lie wiil cause the array to march imme¬ 
diately to Dhekanal on the way to Gurruh Muudela; that he himself 
will Rtay here for some time longer on this government s giving him 
assurance*? that they will afterwards assist him in procuring a loan of 
ten or fiftem lakhs, to be repaid in two years from the money to be ac¬ 
quired from the conquest of Gurrah Mundala, and for which ho, as 
Naib of Cuttack, will be security ; that lie will for the present engage to 
send 2,(X)0 horse to join Colonel Pearse and to assist in the war against 
Hyder Ali, and that Dewagur Pundit will afterwards conic from Nag- 
pore and settle move fully the terms of an alliance between the two 
States.'* 

Accepted. These propositions were declared to he final. r l he point on 
which our negotiations hinged was now reduced to an object 
which appeared of little magnitude when compared with 
the vast importance of turning the scale of the powers of 
Hindustan by detaching the Berar government from the 
confederacy formed against us and engaging it on our side ; 
when the propositions, therefore, were laid before the Board, it 
was immediately resolved to accede to them. Accordingly 
the sum of 18 lakhs was*advanced to Raja Ram Pundit, and 
on the second of April he attended us in Council, and laid 
♦ before us the following articles of agreement, which he desired 

to be considered as preliminary to a definitive treaty betwixt 
the English and Berar governments :— 

Account of the monthly expense of the troops to he sent along with 
Colonel Pearse , 



Two thousand 2,000 sowars or horse, at Rs. 60,000 per month for each 1,000, making 
altogether one lakh of rupees per month. 

Dated 8th Behbeeul Sanec in the 22nd year of the reign . 

The said allowance shall commence from the time of the troops leaving 
Cuttack, and when they shall have finished the service, and (having 
received their dismission from th« Commander of the English troops) 
they shall return to their own country; their pay shall bo coutinuccl 
according to the number of rnunzels or days* journeys which there may be 
from the plain: of their dismission to the city of Cuttack. 

Whereas a friendship is finally established betwixt Maharaja Mudaji 
. Bhonsla and the English, the following articles are accordingly settled 
by Chhnmni through Raja Ram Pundit 

Jto.—That Chimnaji shall send 2,000 good and effective horse 
along with Colonel Pearse to assist the English in the 
war against Hyder Ali; that the officer commanding 
them shall act under the orders of the said Colonel, or the 
officer who shall command the Bengal troops in the Oar 
natic ; and that they shall receive from the officer who shall 
command the Bengal troops in the Carnatic an allowance 
for their support at the rate which hath been settled in a 
separate paper by the Governor-General, and Council and 


Mahratta* 
horse to ac¬ 
company 
Colonel 
Pearse. 


Preliminary 
treaty, Oth 
April 1781. 
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Raja Ram Ptundit, mouth by month, in the same propor¬ 
tion as the English troops shall receive their pny. 

2arfs That the army of 11aja Chtwu.aji will immediately leave 
Orissa ard march on an expedition against Ourrah 
Mandela; let the Governor-General and Council of the 
English, from a regard to the friendship which subsists 
betwixt the family of Bhonsla and the English, give orders 
that an English officer with a body of the troops now 
stationed in Hindustan may inarch from that quarter to 
Resist the Raja in the above-mentioned expedition, and 
having reduced Gurrah Mundela, establish immedin oly the 
Raja’s garrisons there. 

3rd .—That in order that the friendship betwixt the family of 
Maharaja Mudaji Bhonsla and the English may daily bo 
strengthened and augmented, let the Governor-General mid 
Council for the present send a trusty person to Nagpore, v 
and hereafter the De wan Dewagur Pundit will come from 
that place and have an interview with the Governor-General, 
when, with their mutual advice and approbation, the desires 
and demands of both parties will he adjusted and settled. 

4th .—That if it should happen from particular circumstances that an 
interview betwixt Dewagur Pundit and the Governor- 
General cannot take place, in that case th desires and 
demands of both parties may be settled atNagpore by the 
intervention of a trusty person, and the bonds of friend¬ 
ship shall be so firmly established betwixt the family of 
Bhonsla and the English, that no infraction or injury can 
ever by any means happen to them. 


These papers being signed by us and Raja Ram Pundit with 
the testimony of Beny Ram Pundit, the Vakeel of Mudaji 
Bhonsla, copies of them were mutually interchanged. An 
order has since been issued by us to the Sub-Treasurer to 
advance such sums on account of the intended loan of ten 
lakhs as the state of our treasury’ will admit, and Ram Ram 
Pundit has delivered to us an engagement to the following 
purpose :— 


Whereas the Governor-General and Council of the English have pro¬ 
mised that, in order to assist in supplying the expense of the troops of 
Maharaja Mmlaji Bhonsla which are arrived with Raja Chimtmji 
in Orissa, they will procure the sum of ten lakhs of sicca rupees from 
merchants of the province of Bengal, and deliver it is a loan through 
i tse hands of Bejiy Ram Pundit, and accordingly an order has h < n 
delivered 1o the said Pundit for the said sum'on the English Treasurer; 
in consideration thereof it is stipulated and written on behalf of the afore- 
-aid Raja Chimnaji by Raja Ram Pundit, that he will discharge 
the. said sum within the term of two years, and will pay interest at t he 
rate of 18 per cent, per annum to be calculated from the dates of the 
several payments, which will be ascertained from the receipts of Beny 
Rum Pundit. In case the said loan and interest should not be punctually 
repaid by Maharaja Mudaji Bhonsla and Raja Ohiwnaji, Raja Ram 
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Pundit, who is Naib of the province of Orissa, engages on hi« own 
part that he will pay, in the term above limited, tho said sum with 
interest at the rate above-mentioned either from his own private fortune, 
or from the revenues of the province of Orissa. 

“Written the 6th April 1781 or 11th of Rebbee-ul-Sanee 1170 of the 
Hegyra.” 

Departure of Raja Ram Pundit has since taken his leave, and is gone to 
I*undit! am Cliimnaji J s camp to make the necessary arrangements 
for the inarch of the 2,000 horse which are to join Colonel 
Pearse. 

Observations We have thus fully given a narrative of this negotiation, 
Hastings: because we think the issue of it may be productive of an 

P avnnS! « s < f im P orfcan ^ chaaag'e iix the political state of Hindustan, We 
chotreau . 8 ° shall .now hog leaye to close it with a few observations. By 
acceding to Raja Ram Pundit’s propositions, we have effec¬ 
tually detached one of the most powerful States from the 
general confederacy against us into which it had apparently 
entered. We shall by this measure add strength to ourselves 
in proportion as we diminish that of the confederacy. The 
separation of the Berar government will doubtless excite 
distrust amongst the remaining powers; and probably the 
example will bo followed. The Nizam, who has not yet 
entered into open hostilities against us, and the Ministers of 
Poona, who already tremble for their own existence, seeing 
the confederacy begin to dissolve, will naturally be desirous 
of securing themselves by an early peace. The mere fame of 
an alliance betwixt the English and the government of Berar 
will have a groat effect. We shall no longer he considered as 
sinking under the united weight of every State in Hindustan. 
The scale of power is evidently turned in our favour; and this 
is of more importance than could be well imagined in Europe, 
where the policy of nations is regulated by principles the very 
reverse of those which prevail in Asia. There in contests 
betwixt nations, the weaker is held up by tbe support of its 
neighbours, who know how much their own safety depends on 
the preservation of a proper balance. But in Asia the desire 
of partaking of the spoils of a falling nation, and the dread of 
incurring the resentment of the stronger party, are the imme¬ 
diate motives of policy, and every State wishes to associate 
itself with that power which had a decided superiority. 
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It is true the alliance which is held out in Raja Ram Pundit's Especially 
proposition* apparently relates to objects of a very limited 
nature. , Rut it is not to be doubted that when once the tiou of the 
M&hrattas of Nagpore are fairly involved with us in the H^dc^ 1 ^ 
prosecution of these objects, it will not long rest with them to 
set bounds to our connection. The assistance which U to be 
given to us in the war withjjllyder is as full a declaration of 
hostility against that Prince as if they had sent their whole 
army. And theiiy employing our forces tojassist them in re¬ 
covering Gurrah Mundela from a tributary of the Peish va 
will probably lead to a complete junction of their strength 
and ours against the government of Poona, or reduce the latter 
to the necessity of becoming a party with them and us. 

We will now cun skier what would have been the alternative if Ruinous 
wo had refused to accede to propositions which were evidently so 
desirable. Whatever might have been the real inclination of 
Chimnaji, or the dictates of his father Mudaji Bhonsla, 
his unpaid troops had long boon kept quiet only by the hopes 
which were held out to them of acquiring wealth from the 
plunder of Bengal; and if no supply had been granted to them, 
it is probable that extreme distress would have compelled 
them to seek for support by an invasion of our frontiers. It 
would be little consolation to us to know that their own 
destruction would be the certain effect of such a measure. We 
know that before they could have been totally destroyed or 
even expelled, much mischief would have been done in the 
provinces of Burdwan and Michiapore by their depredations, 
and still more by the alarm which they would have exeitcrl 
amongst the inhabitants. The revenues and investments 
must have been put to a stop from the desertion of the ryots 
and manufacturers. The immediate loss would have consider- 
ably exceeded the sum now requested ; .and the fatal conse¬ 
quences of such an eruption would have been felt throughout 
these provinces, and particularly in. the manufactures, for 
many succeeding years, We can mention, on the best inform¬ 
al tion, that the desertion of the manufacturers for only three 
days from the aurung of Radnagu.* alone would have ocea* 
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nioned a loss r* four lakhs of rupees, as the silkworms must have 
been Wholly destroyed, and the loss could not have het-n .e- 
covered for many years. If the troops of C1 \^ 1 
been driven to this extremity, a war must inevitably have 
ensued with the government of Benny-more dangerous to 
our possessions in Bengal than any m winch we have evu 
been engaged since our acquisition of the Rewanny. 
t v. lt0 Nor are the advantages to he derived from the present 
jS^jis agreement merely speculative or negative. The great and 
t&££fl almost the only defect of the detachment sent under^ 

- command of Colonel Poarse to the relief of the CWte* 
the want of a body of cavalry. The present offer of V )U <^ 
Chimnaji’s horse will amply supply this defect. They wi 
be fully sufficient to prevent the detachment from hemg 
harassed on the march, or suffering from want of provisions, 
and though little can be expected in the field of battle from the 
discipline of Mahratla horse, yet as much may be expected 

from them as from the horse which will be opposed to them 

by Ilyder Ali. The junction of this hotly will prove theie- 

fore of real And immediate service. 

We are aware that men who are inclined to object will not, 
fail to employ the most specious arguments to draw censure 
on this negotiation. They will avail themselves of maxima 
which have already obtained the popular opinion; they will 
without hesitation ascribe our conduct in supplying Chimna- 
ji with money to weakness or want of foresight; and they 
will declaim that the history of all ages, from the remotest 
neriod down to the present century, shows that to purchase the 
forbearance of invading enemies serves only to tempt them 
to return with increased numbers. It is m vuin to attempt 
to answer every objection which ingenuity may devise. U e 
mus l r ,;l y on your candour to impute our conduct to more 
honorable and judicious motives. It cannot escape your atten¬ 
tion that the negotiation for money began at a time when we 
could have little to apprehend, though mueh to hope, from the 
government of Nagpore; that it was held out as an induce¬ 
ment to obtain their assistance in effecting an accommodation 
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with the government of Poona; and that the professed object 
of it was a retribution for the heavy expense which they had 
incurred from their desire of preserving peace with the 
English. When their answers from Nagpore affected a 
higher style, and indicated a change of disposition, Mr. Ander¬ 
son was sent to Cuttack without any authority to treat on 
money ; Colonel Pear.se was ordered to proceed through Orissa 
in defiance of all opposition; and an army was assembled under 
the command of Colonel Ironside for the defence of our 
frontiers of Burdwan and Midnapore. During all this timp 
the negotiation for money was dropped, nor was it renewed 
until Colonel Pearso had passed without opposition close to 
the Mahratta army, and until new proofs were given uf of 
an amicable disposition. The Governor- General’s letter of 
the &nd March to Mr. Anderson will fully explain to you 
that, though we thought it in prudence necessary to stipulate 
foe return of ChimnajPs army as a condition on granting 
the supply, yet the motives or the conditions for which we 
were willing to grant it were different.; and the Gcm rnor- 
GeneraPs letters of the 11th and 18th March will show that 
when motives of gratitude ceased, and hostilities were expect¬ 
ed, we instantly directed Mr, Anderson to retract our olfor, 
and to decline any farther discourse on the subject of money. 
At length the affecting manner in which the Raja opened 
his distress to Mr. Anderson at his last interview, end threw 
himself on our mercy for relief, induced us to resume the subject 
with Raja Ram Pundit. These circumstances have not escaped 
the attention of the Mahrattas themselves, and wo are satl:- 
tied that they in whose opinion the public is perhaps most 
entrusted have not mistaken the motives of our conduct. Nor 
need we apprehend that the supply which they have received 
will ever tempt them to return to these provinces; they best 
know the extreme distresses which they have suffered, the 
hravy expenses which they have incurred, and the misery 
which they have entailed by this expedition on their province 
of Orissa; and it is not to be supposed that they will* ever 
again attempt, to fit out an army of 30,000 horse at an un- 
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avoidable expense of more than a crore of rupees to march 
a thousand miles through a hilly country in the expectation 
of acquiring a supply of 12- lakhs of rupees. On the whole, 
whatever the designing or uninformed part of the world may 
say, we flat ter ourselves that you, in whose approbation we are 
most particularly interested, having all these circumstances 
fully before you, will be pleased not only to approve of the 
motives which have influenced us in this negotiation, but 
also of the favorable issue to which wo have happily 
brought it. 

Fulfilment of It remains only for ns to observe that letters have lately 
been received from Chirrmaji confirming everything that 
China * a ji. has been settled by Raja Ram Pundl t, and we have the pleasure 

to think that he has now engaged sincerely and cordially on 
our side. 

(Signed) WARREN HASTING S, 

Sj Secret Committee. 


SUBSIDIAKY CORRESPONPENCE. 


No. 1. 

From —Mudaji Biiohsla, dated the 16th Zehudja t received the 
Oth January 1781 . 

Your agreeable letter, acquainting me that tho sincerity of my attach¬ 
ment and friendship and of my advice and proposals were fully known 
to you after you had understood, from the representations of Beuy Run 
Pundit and tho English translation, the contents of my friendly letters, and 
that you had, in consequence of your knowing the necessity of the times 
and circumstances, settled all matters in the most prudent and advisable 
manner with Row Pundit Purdh&un, i. e. [the government of the 
Peishwa], on this condition, that I should oocome guarantee to the 
durability of the treaty on both sides; that you had therefore sent 
three copies of a treaty for my ratification, and, after recounting the 
articles, you mention that I must first put my seal on them as gua¬ 
rantee, together with the seal and signature of my confident ial Minister, 
and having informed you and the Council of it, must send them 
to Poona; that when the Rulers and Chiefs of that place .shall in the 
same manner have put their seals and signatures to them, they are to 
keep one of the copies, and to send the other two to the Governor of 
Bombay and General Goddard, that every matter may be amicably set¬ 
tled, and the war entirely stopped. You further mention the particulars 
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of Hyder Ali Khan, and bis friendship and alliance with the Fr< nch, 
Ibo confirmed eiiemiof the English; that your sole attention was 
taken up with preparing for repelling and punishing him in a proper 
manner; that hia enmity to Kow Pundit Pnnlhaun, *.&. [to the Pnisbwa’s 
government] in of long and ancient standing, and that if he increase* 
>iia power and strength in this manner, he will by degrees destroy 
their kingdom ; that it is therefore most advisable for them to station 
a considerable force under commander of e^jperieuce and trust with 
the English army, by which means the pride and presumption of 
Ilyder will ho reduced, and whatever treasure or country may bo 
taken from him shall be divided equally between both parties; that 
the suffering so considerable an enemy to acquire strength without 
any attempts to depress him would most certainly give rise to great 
losses and disputes. This letter arrived in a lucky hour, and by 
removing my former anxiety and expectations, gave mo inexpressible 
pleasure, and added considerable friendship. The advances which 
you have made are highly commendable among persona who have 
great and important objects m view, and are calculated to insure the 
peace and satisfaction of the people, and put an end to the labours and 
distresses of the soldiers; and the taking the resolution of sending the 
treaty is a complete proof of your friendship and sincerity. From the 
fir*t down to the present time the present hostilities and disputes were 
not from your inclination or wish, but whatever was done originated 
from the Governor of Bombay; and in that case there being ao other 
remedy, you wore compelled to exert yourself for the remedying h. and 
for the preservation of your possessions and the defence of everything 
dear. By the blessing of Grod your good intentions are well known to th 
whole world. As before the arrival of the treaty I had received repeated 
intelligence by the successive letters from that quarter of your intentions 
for peace on tbe part of the Company, and that the treaty would be sent 
afterwards, my desire was that as soon as the treaty should arrive, I 
should send my Minister. Dewagur Pundit, for the purpose of tiling 
this matter, that evevy article might be determined agreeable to my 
wishes, and at no future time any disagreement about a single letter 
might arise. But when I had perused the treaty, and had reflected on 
the several articles of it with too most attentive consideration, 1 discov¬ 
ered some points which were contrary to the treaty of Colonel Upton 
in so considerable a degree, that the Poona Ministers will never give their 
assent to them ; for if thore are some few things in it which I cannot ap¬ 
prove of, bow can they ever bq expected to consent; and what I myself do 
not comprehend, how should I explain to another. I have therefore delayed 
affixing my seal and signature to it, but have carefully kept it. 
with me. To the variations of tho times and the revolutions of th 
heavens it is ent irely owing, that although you were sincere and approved 
of peace and friendship on every condition, yet such delays and obstruc¬ 
ts n« have arisen in the matter, that the business of to-day has been put off 
till to-morrow, and what was approaching to a conclusion lias been delay¬ 
ed to a future time; but where there is s ted fastness, faith and sincerity, 
there is uo room for any prevarication hut that of the time? and circum 
stances to raise such obstructions as it is impossible to prevent. Thus 
from the distance of the road three months have elapsed entirely in the 
coming and going of the cossids ; otherwise the refusal and assent of nil 
the articles of the treaty on your part through the mediation of this 
government would not have met with these delays, aud everything 
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would haye been settled'ui.the best manner. As it. does not booth to roe’ 
advisable that, the war should be suffered to extend on every side, and as ' 
my friendly heart has on nil occasions and in all situations wished to per¬ 
form the duties and obligations of friendship, I havo therefore, in answer 
to every article of the treaty which you have sent, wrote fully and expli¬ 
citly in such a manner as was proper; and as my friendship, faith and 
regard to treaties required, so that the intents of former treaties might 
not be frustrated, and tout I might not seem partiid to either side, these 
answers, having been prepared in my presence, are written on a detached 
paper from which you will gain complete information. Nothing in 
that is new or inno vating, hut all conformable to former agreements. In 
cane of o. peace, it is necessary for both parties to give up all places 
agreeable to aneicut treaties, whether acquired before or in the present 
war. When you shall have done what is requisite, the other side will 
likewise perform thoir part agreeably to their engagements. In answer 
to what you writ , respecting Uughonath Rao, Futteh Sing Guicowar, and 
Rana of Golmd, it is certainly incumbent on all persons who have any 
regard for their word, their honour or reputation, to exert themselves in 
all cases for the assistance of anv one who taken refuge under the shadow 
of thoir protection, that it may be known to the whole world that who¬ 
ever throws himself on the protection of the English gentlemen will,through 
their aid, attain the completion of his views; and that whatever distressed 

E ersou they will tako by the hand, they will place safely on the shore 
rom the troubled sea of war. This is without doubt the usage of the 
world; but where the standard of treaties and engagements has been 
erected, and a person has been pitched upon for guarantee aud entrusted 
with the equal balancing of interests, it then becomes incumbent on 
that guarantee to do nothing that is not consistent with his faith 
and word, or that may seem partial to either party, but to remove 
all suspicions and doubts, to keep firm to thtruth by saying and 
writing nothing but tlio truth, and by exerting himself iu settling 
the arguments of both sides; and why therefore should we make in the 
delivering up Rnghonath Rao to tno Poona Ministers agreeably to 
former treaties, under pretence of his being the master where he choose* 
to reside, since it is much more advisable to put an end to all disputes 
and since the Ministers of Poona will never fail in the smallest point 
of respect, attention, and careful treatment to one of their illustrious 
family P Putty Sing Guicwnr is likewise a branch of tho Raj, and is 
besides protected by you ; his concerns will therefore certainly no attend¬ 
ed to equally with those of a brother; and as to the Rann of Gohud, 
conformable to what you write, no spark of enmity against him will 
remain in their minds. Why should you, therefore, take any trouble in 
their affairs ? Let it he written in the treaty that on this condition it is 
binding, otherwise that it is void. Enter therefore on this matter with 
the greatest sincerity, and do not put any more refusals in it; but pre¬ 
pare and send me a treaty agreeably to the enclosed separate sheets, in 
which there is a full discussion and a plan for a treaty at tho foot of 
each article: you will thus remove tho responsibility from yourself to 
me, and if the Poona Ministers should not then agree and assent to it, 
you will not be blamed. Wlmt is to happen, will happen. The short 
of it is this; that I have at all times and in all situations been resolved 
to observe and attend to your wishes even above those of the Council 
and of the. Chiefs stationed in the other Presidencies. God is witness 
that I am in no instance partial or inclined to the other side. You will 
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from the friendship and knowledge of events and circumstances approve 
of what I have written. 

The treaty which you have sent me I have kept with the greatest care 
and caution; and will soon return it, together with iny answers to all 
your letters. Further particular you will learn from the representations 
of Deny Kara Pundit. _ 

P. S .—As to what you have written from the excess of your friendship, 
that a consich-rable army has been sent to Madras under the command 
of (teneral Cooto, and that it is necessary I should write to Kimdoji 
iihom hi directing him to join 2 or 3,000 horse with the General, which 
would be a great addition of strength ; or should it not do convenient to 
spare this force, that in such case I ought to recall the army which is 
arrived at Cuttack, jtha fact is this :—Of the state of all matters, and of 
the full particulars of this quarter, not one article is unknown to you, nnfd 
I myself have so often written them to you, that they cannot be secret to 
you. Till peace shall have been settled, and the treaty finally ratified, I 
cannot adopt either of these proposals ; but when I shall have assembled 
there an army of 50,000, horse with all stores and necessaries, I may 
then sond an army to join General CoOte, or recall it altogether from 
thence. This matter will be more fully explain id to you by Bony Ham 
Pundit. Be convinced that in nil cumin stances and situations I shall 
bo your stodfast friend. Till peace is finally settled, it is absolutely 
necessary for me to act in the above manner. 


The answer to the First Article . 


All. the forts, towns, and places belonging to Pundit Peisbwa which 
may have been taken or shall bo taken by the English army from tho 
beginning of the war till the ratification of the treaty shall ho delivered 
over t»<*tho Peishwa, except the Fort of Ahmcdabad and the slmre of tho 
country of Guzerat, which shall remain in the possession of putty Sing 
Guicownr, and tho Fort of Gwalior, which shall remain in the possession 
of the liana of Gohtld, ami no one shall oppose it. 

This requires some consideration, and 1 request you will reflect with 
justice on wliat I say. When a town and fort have been from time 
immemorial in he possession of the family and Chiefs of Pundit 
Purdhann, and Futteh Sing is one of tho ancient dependents of tho 
family of the Kaj, who I connection can ho have with the English 
gentlemen P The nature of his connection was this, that when General 
Goddard arrived in the province of Guzerat with a respectable army, 
Futteh Sing with his whole faivty was in Bedod&h; but having no 
power or strength to oppose his enemies or defend his property, he being 
remediless, joined himself with General Goddard, and at this time has 
sent several letters to Poona, that having no resource at that time 
except the protection and assistance of the English, he had therefore 
united himself with them. Boforo this, respecting the reconciliation of 
the two brothers who had begun disputes and hostilities about tho 
division of their talooks, I wrote in the articles of tho memorandum, 
(hat ms Futteh Sing had taken part with you, it would be necessary for 
both side? to exert themselves for the reconciliation of the two brothers 
£#.?., Futteh Sing and his brother] when their talooks might remain 
to both of thorn in security. You must therefore write respecting 
them in the treaty that Futteh Sing is a Chief and dependent of 
tho other party, and had joined you solely from the necessities of 
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the times; that as pence # nud alliance have taken place between the 
two parties, it is incumbent on friendship to forget a 5 ! the past, and 
that the two brothers having been reconciled, nmat be made to remain 
peaceable aiul quiet as before on their shares of jaghirs, which will be 
greatly to your satisfaction and to the completion of your wishes. Tho 
same must be written respecting the I? an a of Gohucl, who has always 
been a dependent and expectant on the Peishwa, and who has now by tho 
assistance of tho English got possession of tho Fort of Gwalior, which 
is of such strength that the Ministers of Poona can never permit or 
suffer to remain quietly in his hands. Therefore towards procuring 
peace, it b necessary that both sides lor tho maintaining of former articles 
restore all the places which they may have taken of whatever strength 
they may be, and let it ho mentioned that on the subject of the Ran a 
no further mis understandings shall remain, since the friends of one side 
are likewise the friends of the other party. 


The Second Article. 

Towards the support and strengthening the peace and the interests of 
both sides, that on future occasion no disputes or inis underfundings may 
arise, it is agreed that in case the Fort of Baeseiu shall have been taken 
by tho English army before the final ratification of the treaty, should 
Pundit Purdhmm [i.o., the Peishwa] choose to exchange it for the mahais 
which have been given up to the Company and are in their possession 
agreeably to the 3rd and 7th articles of the treaty of Pooruuder, con¬ 
formably to the former treaty entered into by the Governor and Council 
of Bombay with Futteh Sing Ouicowar; but should Pundit Purdhaun 
not choose to exchange, we will then, agreeably to your first article of this 
treaty, deliver up the Fort of Eastern to Pundit Purdhaun, and the 
country delivered up to us by tho treaty of Pooruuder shall remain in om 
possession, 

Tho case is this. That I frequently have seen the treaty of Colonel 
Upton, and have often wrote the particulars of it, hut never yet heard 
that tho treaty of Pooruuder was made conformably to a former treaty 
entered into by the Governor and Council of Bombay with Futteh. Sing 
Ghiioowar, that it should now be mentioned. “What has the treaty of 
Futteh Sing to do with the treaty of the Peishwa, or what connection can 
dirt have with a person of distinction? Futteh Sing is one of the 
dependents and Chiefs of the Raj. If he chooses to deliver over by 
Writing to any one the towns and forts belonging bo the Raj, how can 
it be agreed to, or what authority and voucher is that, that it will be 
assented to ? Whatever tho owner and possessor of the country gives in 
writing, that alone is binding. In this case, therefore, it is new . sary that 
all inahals and places in the province of Guzerat, Konkan, and other 
parts which formerly belonged to Pundit Purdhaun, and which have been 
taken in the present war* should all be delivered up ; and besides, if the 
Fort.of Bassein should ho taken, that also must be restored to tho people 
of Pundit Purdhaun. But do not insist upon these points, which are 
difficult to be assented to, for these bring with them a breach of former 
treaties, and can never be agreed to. Abide entirely by the engagements 
of Colonel Upton, and restore everything which has been taken in this 
wnr, or may be taken before the final ratification of the treaty, that the 
tree of friendship may blossom with the flowers of sincerity, and that 
the thon of enmity may be removed. It is not wise to add a little to a 
large treasure. 




After saying that Rnghonaut Rao shall be allowed for his expense* 
during his lifj according to the former agreement, you write that what 
was settled in the former treaty respecting the place of his residence 
qlull bo void; that ho shall reside wherever ho may choose, except in 
Bombay and Surat; that you will never assist him in any claim on the 
Mfthratl:. Government, unless all the Chiefs who sign the treaty should 
agree to it and desire it. 

'Tin- case is this. When ho had been taken prisoner in the Bombay 
wav, at that time no neglect or deficiency was found in the respect, 
attention and good treatment of him. At present, that he comes under 
the protection of ho great a Chief, what refusal can they make to supply 
his necessary expenses; but giving him power to reside wherever he likes, 
which would be certainly attended with losses and damage to all quarters, 
can never be admitted of; and in what light can your letters on this 
subject be considered? At the time of making peace and treaties the 
door of disagreements is closed, and not left open. How can the former 
treaty be rendered void? From his having this liberty, great dam ago 
may be expected ; for should he over under the protection of Hyder Ali 
join himself with a French army, it would be attended with greit incon¬ 
veniences to both sides : the greatest circumspection is requisite. 
Nothing more need be mentioned respecting Kugbouath Rao, except the 
delivering him up to the Poona Ministers agreeably to the former treaty. 
Tii * article relating to the assistance of him, in ca:.e all the Chiefs who 
may sign the treaty should desire it, is likewise unnecessary. 


The Fourth Article. 

Pundit IVishwa and the other Mahratta Chiefs shall enter into au 
alliance with tho English, and shall, in conjunction with their army, 
attack Hyder Ali Khan, both for the protection of their own country 
and for the conquest of his. They shall invade his country with in 
English army, and shall mutually join for bis destruction. Whatever 
portion of country may be conquered from him shall ho equally shared in 
Mich a manner, that they shall take what borders on their country, 
end the English shall • possess what lies noar theirs, and the Nawab 
Wallah Jalis [?’. e. t Nawab of the Carnatic]. 

The answer to this is as follows: When, after the Bombay war, 
Rugbonath Rao had been taken prisoner, and had been delvered in 
charge to Mahadaji Rao Sindia, who sent him, under care of a confiden¬ 
tial servant of his, to Acheen, in the way to which place he lound an 
opportunity and, escaping to Surat, was a second time taken under tho 
protection and assistance of the English. At that time my Minister, 
Dewagur Pundit, who was at Pooua, was asked by the Ministers of tho 
Peishwa bis advice, that for many years Hyder Ali had not paid tho 
smallest part of the Peishwa's due to them, and had besides possessed 
himself of some of their mahalts; that after the end of the Bombay 
war, there being some prospect of tranquility and peace by Bugkonath 
P.u>\s being brought to them, they had resolved to send an army of 

• great strength against Hyder Ali to reduce his violence, but thitt 

• when General Goddard had arrived at Surat, and Kughonath Kao bad 
returned to him, and was preparing to renew the war, at that time 
how could they hope to be able to oppose two such powerful enemies, 
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find maintain themselves against two such violent attacks. The Pundit 
1 old them in answer, that they should enter into a friendly correspond 
once and connection with the one who was an. English Chief, supreme 
over all the possessions of thy English, and who was unequal!: d m his 
prudent*’, foresight, faith, sincerity, and observance of treaties (namelv, 
the Nabob Aiuundul J> nvlah), and then engage in vigorous measures 
against, the other (Hyder AK), and either entirely destroy him, or take 
from him the many talobks which they want/ The Minister, agreeing* 
to this advice, sent letters and confidential persons to General Goddard 
successively on the subject of peace and alliance, and at that time letters 
fr nn the General were likewiso received full of expressions and promises 
of friendship, and saying that they ought to ascribe JRughonath ftaoa 
being admit led to reside with him to no other reason but his (the 
General's) friendship for them, to prevent Kugbonath’s applying to any 
other quarter ; 'that if they wished it, he would como in person to meet 
them and settle every thing in a personal conference. At that time 
certainly this matter would have been settled to mutual advantage, and 
many points of consequence would have boon properly adjusted by 
personal agreements and consultations. But of everything which the 
General had written, not ono came to pass; for neither did he find leisure 
to oome himself to Poona, nor did ho enter into negotiation with the 
confidential agents sent to him, nor did he pay any attention to the 
letters of Dowagur Pundit. In short, affairs at last ended in open war 
and. hostilities, and it became necessary for them, having lost so sincere 
a. friend, to unite themselves with their old and established enemy ; and 
they, after mature consideration, agreed to this desperate remedy, and 
having tutored into friendly connections with him, settled every matter 
agreoa bly to his plan and proposals. As the opportunity is one which once 
suffered to escape can never be recovered., it is matter of great sorrow 
that now, when peace might be made with the English, an army cannot 
be sent into the possessions of Hyder in company with the English 
without being treacherous to him, and without being guilty of such 
a breach of faith and engagements as to deter any other iu future from 
trusting to, or believing, their most solemn promises : this, however, can 
never be admitted by the house of Pundit Pardhaun, nor will it ever be 
admitted. ^ As the disposition of Hyder Ali is bent on treachery and 
disputes, there is no doubt but that in a short time ho will be guilty 
of some breach of treaty, such as uniting bimsolf with the French, or 
conceiving some hostile schemes,*>vhen immediately, in consequence of 
such breach, they may join in the destroying him ; but till be takes off 
the mask and discovers such disposition, they cannot think of anything 
contrary to their engagements. Leave this therefore to time, arid do uot 
mention it in the treaty, but wait to seo when it may happen. 


The Fifth Article. 

Should Pundit Peishwa not agree to the former alliance against Hyder 
Ali, nevertheless j.eace shall be made on this condition, that both 
sides shall remain in possession of what they have got, and a cessation 
of hostilities shall take place for one year from the date of this treaty, 
during which time peace may he settled on such terms as to insure its 
perpetual stability. 

In answer to this, what I learn from it is, that at any rate peace 
and friendship is your wish. This is very proper and satisfactory; but 




a cessation of hostilities, without a final completion of peace, is not the 
custom of this country. The practice of Europe is thisThai two kiinM 
\wil sit down on the same carpet and will play at chess together, and 
th ir armies will remain peaceably together, while they receive continual 
accounts of each others intentions; and if they should put an end to 
J! hostilities, they agree to a cessation for a certain number of years, 
alter which they renew their attacks and hostilities. But this is not the 
method in the .Deccan, for whatever engagements are entered into, these 
*!»■“ lasting anil perpetual. You must therefore write this much, that if 
they will join their army with that of the English, it is well—and if not, 
it will make no difference; that you will wii. your single force atteck the 
enemies, but that at any rate you are desire ^ of peace with the Poona 
State. 


The Sixth Article . 

As peace is made with Pundit Purdhnun at the intercession of 
Mudaji Bhonsla, it is necessary that ho become guarantee to it. The 
treaty is therefore first sent to him, that he may certify it under the 
most solemn oaths of his religion with his o-vn seal and the signature 
of his confidential Minister, that ho approves of the treaty, anif agrees 
to be guarantee fo it that no breach shall ever happen in it; that as 
long as both sides abide by it, he will bo the friend of both, and who¬ 
ever shall break it, he will be his enemy till he shall atone for such 
breach. 

The state is this:—That I am without doubt the firm friend of your 
quarter, and likewise am a well-wisher of Pandit Purdhaun, in conformity 
to my attachment due to the family of the Raj, and hare taken upon 
m * this trouble and exertion merely for the case* of the people, and from 
“y 1'^ard to truth and sincerity, and my knowledge of the rights and 
properties of every ono. I likewise hoped that upon the taking place 

of the peac* and alliance, I should attain the completion of my views, 

and should by the assistance of both parties be relieved from the 
difficulties incurred by the expenses of the new raised sepoys. I therefore 
agreed to become guarantee and security to both sides, and whichever 
should have failed in his part of the obligation, I should first attempt 
to make him sensible of his fault; and if that failed, I should then to 
the utmost of my abilities punish him for it, and not be reconciled to 
him till such time as he returned to his duty. But what you have 
written in the treaty, that you have agreed to this peace to give me 
satisfaction, is by no means necessary. This only need be mentioned 

that I am guarantee and security of this treaty to both parties, and 

that whichever side shall bo guilty of any breach of it, I shall continue 
n w enemy till he has made atonement lor it and ha a remedied such breach 
ol treaty. 


The Seven th Article . 

C0 P^s treaty arc sent after they shall arrive at Poona : 

Ballnji Xiao, iumuvese, and the other Chiefs having affixed their seals 
and signatures on them, shall keep one of them, and shall send the second 
to the Governor of Bombay, and the third to General Goddard, that 
the war and hostilities may immediately cease, and every matter be 
hnaliy settled. Should this peace be finished, and the treaty agreed to 

y 
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within five months from the date of it, it is well; otherwise it shall be 
altogether void. 

In answer to ibis, the distance from Calcutta to Poona is 900 
cosfc, ami besides the discussion and explanation, a-sent and denial, 
of the important articles in tho treaty are in band. Why therefore should 
the dates and times bo circumscribed, and why is this clause mentioned 
that if it, is concluded within such particular time, it fc binding, otherwise 
that it will be void. I have kept the treaties by me with tho greatest 
caution, and have sent off’these letters to you : after the receipt of your 
explicit answers, the treaties shall be sent to that quarter. Set your 
mind at rest. In short, 1 have with the greatest attention and care 
made myself thoroughly acquainted with all the articles, and have 
understood all the good and bad of them, auu have written whatever 
was consistent with my regard to tho rights and obligations of both 
sides: what might prevent the interests from preponderating, might 
perpetuate the verduTe of tho garden of friendship, and keep off the 
blast of the nipping winds. ^ This you must read and consider with 
justice, and not think me in the smallest; degree partial to the interests 
of Pundit Purdhaun, for a faithful guarantee mu d always have regard 
to his oaths and engagements, and in all cases consider the interests 
and advantages of both sides. You will therefore agreeably to these 
separate sheets prepare and send a treaty without any addition or 
diminution, that my Minister Dewagur Pundit may be sent to Poona 
and . dfclc every point agreeably to your desire, when from the oppor¬ 
tunities of the times and the friendly connection between us many and 
great advantages will be derived. 


No. 2. 

From Dewaguk Pundit. 

1 received your letter in a lucky hour, in which you write that, <frc. 
(the same recapitulation as the one in the Maharaja's letter). The 
instant that f. saw it my heart felt an immediate and surprising 
satisfaction from Die hopes and prospect of a secure and peaceable 
future for the people, for by the speedy cr.d to all the cruelties and 
oppressions of the armies; tho repose which the Chiefs would find from 
their former continual occupations; the attachment of many and groat 
advantages to both sides by the connection between them; the raising 
your reputation among all the other Chiefs of the Council and tho 
English gentlemen, and even in the sight of.tho powerful King of 
England; and the hopes of a perpetual and lasting friendship and 
connection between Pundit Peishwa, the Raja, my master, and the 
English gentlemen by an equal balance of interest, I immediately con¬ 
ceived the desire of departing instantly express, that having opened 
the papers on the road, I might arrive in 10 days at Poona, and'deliver 
the treaty with my own (lands, and settle the basis of it with the 
Ministers uf Poona in such a solid manner, that on no occasion any 
alteration or defect might ever happen. And after I should have 
adjusted these^ important points agreeably to your intentions, I might 
get my dismission to go to Calcutta, where, being honored with an inter¬ 
view with you, I might inform you of everything which from a long 
time has been upon my mind respecting the true political measures. 
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Self afterwards, renting that it was not advisable for me to bo 
i» such baste before / had fully . understood all the contents of the 
.ms, T op rod them w the presence of the Maharaja, when all the 
'*’tiers., copies end treaties were perused with the greatest attention 
and care* First,.they convinced us of your great truth mul sincerity, and 
that you never from the beginning to this time wore inclined io the 
present disputes and hostilities j and next, that you have not included 
in the articles of the treaty any of your wishes or inclinations, and 
in short, the garden of the treaty appeared to us in all its parts green 
and flourishing; but though the fruit of it was excellent, yet they 
appeared different from those of Colonel Upton's treaty (the particulars 
i which J have frequently written to you), and upon tasting them, 
proved to he hitter and very different, when compared to the former 
articles, flow can any of the old and established obligations be omitted 
and new matters agreed to, which it is plain that they will produce losses « 
and damage. Some points which you have mentioned under the plea 
of the faith and observance of treaties are of such a nature, that the 
Pooim Ministers can never assent to them. In all engagements and 
important transactions in which the words ‘but’ and * although‘ and 
| besides’ and ‘whereas' and ‘why’ and other such words of doubt arc 
introduced, it gives an opening to disputes and misunderstandings. A 
treaty is meant for the entire removal of all differences, not for tho 
increase of them. My departure to Poona has therefore been delayed, 
mv\ i ho Raja, my master, likewise having put off the affixing his seal, 
said, that although ho was determined to sign the treaty as guarantee 
agreeably t« ■ your letters, yet ho could not. suffer that, after his seal should 
have been affixed, it should be rejected by the others; that be must 
therefore consider maturely before he signs the treaty, that no one may 
afterwards make objections to any part, of it; and it after having labored 
to explain it to them, to satisfy them and bring them over, they should 
m any manner not comprehend it or join in it, wo may then make 
use of that as a sufficient reason to act against them. Rut before we 
can be able to answer all their questions and doubts, we must first 
comprehend thoroughly ourselves. Although these lines which you have 
written in your letters with the greatest truth and sincerity, that such 
t -n te was not your Question, but that from certain circumstances you 
ha > r agreeably to the advice of this quarter despatched a treaty with all 
expedition, in which you have restored everything taken in this war, and 
phued all matters on the same footing they were before the war, nro 
v“,y proper and friendly, aud entirely conforming to the articles of 
<^mmel Upton’s treaty, arc consistent with present interests and future 
advantages, and will insure the perpetuity of friendship and render the 
guarantee of mv master the Maharaja more secure; yet. there is no 
remedy for the variations of the times, which always produce a hundred 
successive events of the same kind, and iu the settlement of all affairs 
causes so many as to endanger the peace of the people and the security 
o- the property and possessions of both sides. Time does everything 
winch he chooses, and there is not the smallest control over him." But 
vour prudence and wisdom has undertaken this matter with a thorough 
Knowledge of the influence of circumstances. I entertain great hopes 
that you will at ail future occasions attend to every thing which 
your old and sincere friends may write to you from the sincerity and 
mendsmn of their heart ar.d without the smallest partiality to tho 
ot; or Bide, and by the blessing of God our alliance and intimacy will 
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,, 0 on increasing. But the great distance of 800 cosa from Calcutta 
to Nagporo, and from ‘Kagp^re to Poona, which makes two months 
and to Poona three months necessary for the going and returning- of 
coHSids, cannot be remedied. What can 1 do P I am a man, and hav' 
neither feathers nor wings. The ground is hard, and the heavens are 
fa oft* I am unluckily far removed from the presence. Had I been near 
vou I*should before this have informed, you of every particular relating 
to this business, and have adjusted everything to your satisfaction; 
the treaty would have been prepared in the beat manner, and great and 
many advantages would have been derived from it, and I should have 
acquired universal praise; even at present I am exerting myself to the 
utmost of my power in promising what is incumbent in my attachment 
and am desirous of speedily bringing to a settlement; -whatever Punch,. 
Purdhaun may propose conducive to a thorough reconciliation. 1 have 
therefore kept the treaty with the greatest care and caution in tny 
possession, and having taken a copy of it, I have added to each article 
another which appeared to me proper and advisable and without any 
loss or disadvantage to the English, or anything mere m favor of the 
Pundit Purdhaun than what was contained m the former treaties. Ihi* 
I have sent to \on, and hope that you will prepare and send a treaty 
conformably to that, without any ‘ besides,* or 4 if,' or 4 why, or * but, and 
* whereas,* that as soon as it arrives, I may depart for Poona, and 
bavin - united with me Mahacluji Rao Siudm, and having brought 
over the Nawab Nnaim to this business, I may settle and adjust all 
matters which are in this bad situation. 1 A* soon as I have received my 
dismisssion from thence, L would set off for Calcutta and represent to you 
everything which for a long while 1 have had on my mind, and by this 
transaction erect to the view of all the world the standard of the great- 
lies-* and goodness of the English and of my master, and extinguish the 
flames of war with the waters of friendship. The compassing ail these 
advantages and hoppv prospects depends entirely upon your will and 
consent; and the power of bringing them to an issue is m your hands 
alone. Further particulars you will learn from my letter to Pony Ram 
Pundit. _ „ _ 

p _ r phe same as tlio one to the Raja’s letter. 


No. 3. 

Translation of a letter from Maitapaja Mtjdaji Bhonsla, to 
Bunt Ram Pundit,— dated the 16th Zehudja. 

I have lately received eight letters from you. The first two which ar¬ 
rived informed me that the Nabob had told you lie resolved to enter i nto a 
treaty with Pundit Purdhaun under mv guarantee and security, but that 
the articles which you had proposed did not meet with his assent, lbat 
Dewan Dewagur Pundit need not tako the trouble of coining to Calcutta, 
and that yon were at liberty to come or go,as you might choose. Alter 
this one or two more letters arrived, achuamting me that the Hawaii 
Amand ul Dowlah bad held a council, at which he told you that he was 


The Nawab Nazim of Bengal appears to have been nominally a party 
to the treaty. 










do&nuined on pence. Three other letters J received with the treaty. 

As you had at first written that you were greatly affected hy that con¬ 
versation and wished to retire to Benares, I wrote in con -vquonce of tluu 
to Hyderabad, to Poona, and to Cuttack. About ten days afterwards 1 
received your letters informing mo that peace had been determined on 
and all doubts removed, and T learnt the contents of the treaty from 
the Persian copy of it. In the first place, what regards Rughonath liao 
is written in an insincere manner. Where friendship is wished for and 
is under discussion, no word admitting of doubt or insincerity ough t to 
be used, and every article ought to bo written without the smallest obscurity. 

1 have therefore not thought it advisable to send my Minister, 1)<* wan 
Dewag* a* Pundit, to Poona with the treaty; but if every article of the 
treaty had been plain and free from doubts, the Dewan would certainly 
have been sent to Poona to employ himself for the completion of peace. 
This could not, however, he done, and the length of time which, from the ^ 
great distance of the way, is requisite for the arriving of letters and the 
receiving the answers cannot be remedied. But God is witness of the 
friendship and affection, which from my heart I entertain for the Nawab; 
yet there is now no remedy except the execution of the plan which the 
Nowab and Pundit Purdfiaun lias settled. For these last 14 months 
I have continually written every occurrence and transaction, without 
omitting the smallest circumstance ; aud in the letter which I have 
now written to the .Nawab I have mentioned everything which was 
incumbent on my friendship, and have also included all the particulars 
of the treaty. All other matters you will learn from the letters of 
Dewan Dewagur Pundit, who has written more fully to you. 


No. 4. 

Translation of a letter from Dewan Dewagur Pundit, to Bkny Ra u 
Pundit, — dated the 10th Zehudja ( 13th December 1780). 

[ This letter is to the same effect as the foregoing, excepting that it 
dwells more on the heavy expenses to which the Berar government had 
been put on the score of his friendship for the English, and his inherent 
claims to the chout of Bengal.] 
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